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There is a luſt in man no charm can tame, 

Of loudly publiſhing his neighbour's ſhame : 

On eagles wings immortal ſcandals fly. 

While virtucus actions are but born and die. 
Hav. Juv. 


IE. O T H ING more plainly ſhews.a 
* 3 weak and degenerate mind, than 
taking a delight in whiſpering about 

go. x every idle ſtory we are told to the 
. n prejudice of our neighbours. This 


is a fault charged more generally on our ſex than 
the other; and I am ſorry to ſay, with but too 
much juſtice, Some will have it, that this un- 
lucky propenſity in us proceeds from a greater 
are of envy and malice in our natures ; others, 

leſs ſevere, aſcribe it merely to a waat of omething 
elſe wherewith to employ ourſelves. This latter 
is certainly the moſt true, becauſe we often find 
women, who in no other reſpect can be accuſed of 
ill- nature, yet take a prodigious pleaſure in report- 
ing every little ſcandal they hear, even though it 
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be of perſons whom they have neither any quarrel 
againſt, nor can any way be ſuppoſed to envy. 


Bor this motive, tho? leſs criminal, is equal] 
ſhameful, and ought to make every woman bluſh 
when about to repeat the little affairs of perſons 
with whom ſhe has no manner of concern, to 
think ſhe finds an incapacity in herſelf of at- 
tending to thoſe of her own, and which, it is 
not to be doubted, ſtand in ſufficient need of re- 
* 


I HAVE ſeen a fine lady, who has been ſunk, as 
it were, in laſſitude, half dying with the vapours, 
and in ſuch a lethargy, both of mind and body, 
that it ſeemed painful to her even to drawl out a 
word, or liſt up a finger ; yet this inſenſible to 
all things elſe, has no ſooner heard of ſome new 
intrigue, no matter whether true or falſe, or be- 
tween perſons of her acquaintance, or thoſe ſhe 
only knew the names of, than all the Juſtre has 

returned into her eyes, {miles have dimpled her 
cheeks, and ſhe has immediately ſtarted up, called 
in a hurry to be drelied, ordered her coach, and 
almoſt killed a pair of horſes in galloping round 5 
the town with this intelligence. / 


SO great is the vanity ſome people have of being 
thought to be the firit in hearing any piece of 
news, that to it they will ſacrifice all conſidera- 
tions whatever, or rather conſideration is itſelf 
abſorbed in this ridiculous ambition. An ambi- 
tion, did I call it? - Of what Of being a tale- 
bearer la goſſip !—a lover of raking into filth !— 
Shameful character, even to the loweſt bred, much 
more ſo for a woman of quality and condition |— 
None, I believe, will be willing to acknowledge 
| Tas it 
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it their own, but too many give ſubſtantial proofs 
that it is ſo. „ 


I wiLL have the charity to ſuppoſe that ſome 
are even ignorant themſelves, that they have this 
vice in their compoſition ; but then I muſt beg 
leave to aſk them why they are ſo ?—Has an exa- 
mination into one's own heart never been recom- 
mended ?—Nay, has it not often been enjoined 
as the firſt and greateſt ſtudy of our lives ?—ls it 
not a ſtudy which the meaneſt, as well as the 
higheſt ranks of people have it in their power to 
attend to? And is it not equally neceſſary to both? 
—All have not a ſtock of good-nature to enable 
them to treat their fellow- creatures with that ten- 
derneſs required of us both by divine and human 
inſtitutions; we ought therefore to ſupply that 
deficiency by principle, which can only flow from 
reaſon and recollection. . 


WHENEVER we hear any invidious reflections - 
caſt upon a perſon, is it too much trouble for us 
juſt to think that there may be a poſſibility of their 
being falſe; or ſuppoſing them too true, that it is 
none of our buſineſs to cenſure or condemn their 
faults, even in our own breaſt, much leſs to give 
the liberty to others to do ſo by favouring the 
ſcandal by our report ? | | 


CRUEL in us it is to inſult the weakneſſes of 
human nature, but moſt baſe and unjuſt to accufe 
where there is no real matter for accuſation, as is 
very often the caſe. Thoſe who are fond of intel- 
ligence of- this kind, fhould, whenever they hear 
any: put this queſtion to their own judgment, 
„May not theſe people tell me this on purpoſe to 
amuſe me, and becauſe they think it pleaſes me? 
Of this here is more than a probability; many a 
Et, | B 2 fair 


— 
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fair reputation has been blaſted, merely by the folly 
I have mentioned, of having ſomething new to ſay, 
or thro' a mean deſign in the reporters, of ingratia- 


ting themſelves with ſome perſon, who, to his or 
her ſhame, was Known to delight in ſcandal. 


WovLp every one reſolve to give no ear to 
informations of this nature, how ſoon would they 
drop Alt is by encouragement that ſtories, dero- 

atory to the honour of the perſons mentioned, 
gather ſtrength ; and in my opinion, thoſe who 
give attention to them, are equally culpable with 
the relators. What then muſt it be to repeat 
them? to take pleaſure in founding the trumpet 
of infamy, and exulting at their fallen virtue we 
ſhould rather commiſerate, and uſe our beſt en- 
deavours fo retrieve ? — O there are no words to 
paint a diſpoſition ſo barbarous, ſo inconſiſtent 
with the character of womanhood ! _ 


T HERE are ſome who are poſſeſſed of a notion, 
falſe and abſurd as it is, that the deſtruction of 
other people's reputation is the building up of their 
own ; — that whatever good qualities they have, 
or would be thought to have, will be rendered 
more conſpicuous, by throwing a ſhade over thoſe 
of every body <lſe : — but this is ſo far from an- 
ſwering the purpoſe aimed at by it, that it often 

ives the hearers a ſuſpicion that the woman, 
who is ſo fond of expatiating on the faults and 
follies of her neighbours, does it only with a view 
of drawing-off any attention to her own; nor are 
they always miſtaken who judge in this manner of 


detraction. 


Bor ſuppoſing the ſubject of our ridicule be 


ever ſo juſt, that the errors we condemn are ſo ob- 


vious, that there is not the leaſt room to doubt of 
| them, 
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them, are not we certain, alas! that ſuch. errors 
will infallibly draw on the guilty head a train of 
misfortunes, which ought rather to excite our pity 
than our mirth ? | 


BSI D Es, tho' we may be acquainted with the 
fault, we ſeldom can be ſo with the circumſtances 
by which the perſon has been, perhaps, entnared 
into it; and it often happens, that while we are 
railing at them for it, a ſecret conviction may 
have reached their hearts; they may judge them - 
ſelves with the ſame ſeverity we do, and reſolve 
to atone for their paſt behaviour by the greateit 
regularity of future conduct. How inhumadb is it 
then to expoſe ſuch a one, and, it is ten ta one, 
diſappoint all their good intentions by fo doing; 
ſince nothing is more common, than when a wo- 
man finds her reputation intirely ruined by the dii- 
covery of one fault, ſhe makes no ſcruple to com- 
mit more, as the cannot ſuffer more than ſhe 
has already done! — All ſenſe of ſhame grows 
dead within her, and ſhe thinks ſhe has nothing 
to do but go on in dehance of the world, and de- 
ſpiſe the cenſures ſhe had it not in her power to 
ſilence. | 


In fine, there is no circumſtance whatever 
which can juſtify one perſon in vilifying the cha- 
racter of another; and as I believe it is more often 
done through a certain wantonneſs of the tongue, 
than any prepenſe malice in the mind, I would 
have every one, who find in themſelves an incli- 
nation that way, to keep in memory Shakeſpear's 
reflection upon it. 


& Good name, in man or woman, 
&« Is the immediate jewel of their ſouls: 
= „% Who 
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TRE FEMALE Book 13. 
« Who ſteals my purſe, ſteals traſh : tis ſome- 
4 thing, nothing; 

« *F' was mine, *tis his; and has been ſlave to 
„ thoufands. 
«« But he that filches from me my good name, 

, Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
« And makes me poor indeed.“ ; 


CUuR1osITY is the parent of this vice; if we 


were not eager to pry into the affairs of others, it 


would be impoſſible for us to know ſo much of 
them as we do: the paſſion for finding out ſe- 
crets, is in reality ſo predominant in moſt of us, 
that it requires a very great fund of good ſenſe 


and conſideration, to enable us to ſubdue it: yet 


it we remember how ſevere the men are upon our 
ſex on account of this weakneſs, we ſhould not, 


methinks, grudge taking a little pains to fhew it 


is in our power to divelt ourſelves of it. 


-W1LL the knowledge of what other people do, 
make us wiſer or happier ?—*< Yes, ſome will an- 
« ſwer, we may profit by taking example by the 
& good ceconomy of ſome, and take warning by 


4 the miſtakes of others, not to fall into the ſame. 


Tuls argument might be of ſome weight, in- 
deed, were there no Written examples of both for 
our direction; but, thank Heaven, they are nu- 
merous of the firſt ſort, and are to be found much 
eaſier in hiſtory, than in preſent obſervation, In 
an age where vice and folly ſhine with ſo much 
luſtre, the virtuous and the wiſe chuſe to ſit in 
the ſhade rather than expoſe themſelves to the in- 


fluence of too warm a ſun ; their actions there 


fore muſt be leſs conſpicuous, and conſequently 
can ſerve as a pattern but to a few; and as for 
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others, if the monitor within our own boſom fails 
to admoniſh us we are doing wrong, no examples 
from without will have ſufficient efficacy to pre- 
vent us from falling into the very errors we con- 
demn in others. | 


CuntociTy, therefore, on this ſcore has a very 
ſlender excuſe, and they who make it but deceive 
themſelves ; nor have we any real motive for be- 
ing ſollicitous in our enquiries after things no way 
relating to us, but to gratify that idle vanity of 
reporting, them, and attain the reputation of being 
one whom 1 can eſcape. 


Tux men too, however they may condemn it 

in us, are not altogether free from this foible; — 
eſpecially thoſe among them who affect to be great 
politicians :—fome, if they happen to get a ſecret, 
can neither eat nor ſleep till they have communi- 
cated it to as many as they know; and thoſe who 
4 paſs for more wiſe and prudent, tho* they declare 
"2 it not in words, cannot help, on any talk of the 
2 affair, giving ſignificant ſhrugs, nods, winks, 
ſmiles, and a tnouſand indications, that they know 
more than they think proper to ſpeak :—how do 
men of this caſt haunt the levees of the great, the 
lobby, the court of requeſts, think they read mean-' 
ings in the looks of every face they ſee there, and 
if they chance to hear a word en paſſant, compli- 
ment their own penetration with having diſcovered 
wonders from a ſingle ſentence ; then run ſrom 
coftee-houſe to coftee-houle, and with a ſolemn 
countenance whiſper the imaginary ſecret from one 
to another quite round the room. 


= Buy theſe male ooflips have been ſufficiently 
expoſed already, and I ſhould not have made an 

F mention of them, but to take off ſome part of the 
4 „ | ed 8 
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edge of that raillery they are ſo ready to treat our 


ſex with on this occaſion. 


THe beſt way, however, is for us to give them 
no pretence for it; and I think nothing can be 
leſs difficult, if we would once ieriouſly ſet about 
it, and reflect how much we lay ourſelves open 
to cenſure, while we are expoſing others: how 


natural is it for people to return in kind an injury 
of ti. is ſort! and that even if they ſhould be leis 


ſevere than we in reaſon can expect, yet we are 
certain of incurring the character of a malicious 


perſon from as many as hear us. 


IT is ſtrange, methinks, that this wide world, 
and all the various ſcenes which the hand of the 


Creator has ſo bounteouſly ſcattered through the 


whole, can afford no matter of converſation to 
an intelligent being, without having recourſe to 
degrading the moſt exquiſite and perfect of his; 
works, at leaſt of all that nature preſents us with 
beneath the moon, or that we are able to diſcover. 
with mortal eye! 15 3 


TRE Turks maintain that women have no ſouls, 
and there are not wanting ſome among Chriſtians. 
who lean to that opinion: how mean is it, there 
fore, in us to give any room for arguments ſo un- 
worthy and diſgraceful to ourſelves, by behaving 
as if we were incapable of thought and reflection, - 
which are indeed the eflence of the ſoul ! 


THE uſe of ſpeech was given us to communi- 
cate ſuch things, as reaſon and judgment ſupply 
us with from the ftorehduſe of the mind, for the 
mutual improvement of each other: let us not 
then convert this noble benefit to purpoſes ſo con- 


trary to the intention of the giver; — let not the 
tongue, 
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tongue, inſtead of diſplaying talents not. inferior 
to the other ſex, be employed in leſſening the dig- 
nity of our ſpecies by defamation and evil ſpeak- 
ing. What faults we find among ourſelves, it is 
. certainly our bufineſs to conceal and palliate as 
much as poſſible; the men are but too quick- 
ſighted to our prejudice, and while they call us 
angels, are ready enough to think us of the num- 


ber of the fallen ones. 


Bor as I have before obſerved, the number of 
thoſe who through envy and malice make, or re- 
peat ſcandalous ſtories, is ſmall in compariſon with 
thoſe who do it merely becauſe they find it pleaſes 
others or for the want of any thing elſe to ſay ; 
it obliges me to return to my old argument, of 
the neceſſity there is for us to have a little retro- 
ſpect into ourſelves, and never to ſpeak, any more 
than to do, any thing of moment without having 
well deliberated on what may be the conſequence. 
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Tk ſlighteſt aſperſion, or even an ambiguous 
hint, thrown out before perſons who may make 
a cruel] advantage of it, is liable to be improved 
into the blackeſt tale, and frequently has been ſo 
to the utter ruin both of character and fortune: 
the ſails of ill report are ſwelled by every breath 
of hatred, detraction, and envy ; even vain ſurmiſes 
help to waft the envenomed loading, till it reaches 
| belief, where moſt it will be fatal, poiſoning all - 
love, all tenderneſs, all reſpect, betwcen the deareſt _ 
friends or relations. 
WHAT irreconcileable jars has ſometimes one 
raſh word occaſioned !—W hat unhappy differences 
have aroſe, what endleſs jealouſies have ben excit- 


ed, only to gratify the-fpicen or inconſiderate — 5 
. of 
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of thoſe who make or find ſome matter that will 
bear an ill conſtruction | [ 


WHAT ſays the old poet Wes on this occa- 
ſion ? 


O Reputation, darling pride of honour ! 

Bright fleeting glare! thou idol of an hour! 
How in an inſtant is thy luſtre tarniſh'd ! 

Not innocence itſelf has power to ſhield thee 

From the black ſteam Detraction iſſues forth: 

Soil'd by each breath of folly ; words unmeant 

To reach thy chryſtal ſphere, oft darken it, 

.Enveloping in miſty vapours virtue's crown, 

Rend'ring thy title dubious, if not fal-e, 

To eyes of clay which ſee not through the clouds. 


In another place this author purſues the ſame 
theme, though with different thoughts and ex- 
preſſions : Of 


Good name, chou tender bud of early ſpring ! 

How would'ft thou flouriſh, how ſhoot forth thy 
bloſſoms, 

Did no keen blaſts ſhrivel thy op'ning ſweets ! 

But ere thy ſummer comes, how often blighted 

By cruel winds, and an inclement ſeaſon ! 

All that ſhould charm the world, bring praife to 
thee. | 

Drivcn back into thyſelf, —thyſelf alone, 

Conſcious of what thou art; and man unbleſt 

With thy expected fruits. 


I cannorT help here quoting another poet, 
who very emphatically complains of the ſeverity 
el the world in point of fame, - 


How 
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How vain is virtue, which directs our ways 
Through certain dangers to uncertain praiſe ; | 
Barren and airy name ! Thee fortune flies 
With thy lean train, the pious and the wiſe. 
Heav'n takes thee at thy word without regard, 
And lets thee poorly be thy own reward. 


Bur it is altogether needleſs to bring authori- 
ties to prove how ineſtimable a jewel reputation is, 
and how manifold a wickedneſs and cruelty all at- 
tempts to deprive us of it have ever been account- 
ed: the moſt common capacity ſees into it ;— 
the thing ſpeaks for itſelf, and nature and fellow- 
feeling convince us above argument. 


Wry do we then fo wantonly ſport with the 
moit ſerious thing in life? —a thing, in which con- 
_ fiſts the greateſt happineſs or miſery of the perſon 

concerned! What ſhadow of an excuſe is there 
for prejudicing another, in a matter which can 
afford no manner of benefit to ourſelves, but, on 
the contrary, renders us obnoxious to all civil and 
reaſonable fociety ? | | 
WERE this error only to be found where there 
is a defect in the underſtanding, it would not fo 
much excite our wonder ; but I am troubled to 
ſay, that there are perſons of the beſt ſenſe in 
other reſ,,ects, who ſuffer themſelves to fall into 
it, tarough the inſtigation of ſome favourite paſ- 
ſron, not ſufficiently reſtrained by thoſe who had 
the care of them in their early years, and which 
they are afterwards too proud, or too indolent, to 
make any efforts to combat with. LEE 


Tux miſchiefs occaſioned by a tongue delight- 
Ing in ſcandal, are too well known to ſtand in 
nced of my repeating any examples: yet I cannot. 

| REY forbear 


Ls 
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forbear giving my readers a very recent one,. 
which has ſomething in it more than ordinarily 
particular, | | 


PHILAM OUR and Zimene were looked 
upon as a very happy and agreeable pair: they had 
been married about three or four months, and 
there ſeemed not the leaſt abatement of their firit: 
bridal fondneſs, when Ariana,. one of thoſe gay 
inconſiderate ladies I have been deſcribing, came 
to viſit Zimene, big with a ſecret ſhe had juſt diſ- 
covered, 


Sou buſy-body, it ſeems, had informed her, 
that Sophronia, a noted pretender to virtue, had a 
private rendezvous with a young gentleman at a- 
certain houſe where maſquerade habits are ſold, 
or hired out occaſionally ; — that they met twice. 
every week there, had always a fine collation, and 
never parted till late at night. 0 


2 3 Ea 
SA W n 


ARIANA aſſured Z imene, that her intelligence 
was undoubted; — that Sophronia, as much a- 
prude as ſhe was, had certainly an intrigue ; and 
concluded with ſaying, it would be a charming 
thing if they could find out the perſon who made- 
a congueſt of that heart, which pretended to be 
ſo impregnable. ES. 
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ZIMENE was no leſs curious, and they pre- 
ſently began to contrive together what means 
would be moſt. ]tkely to ſucceed ; at length they: 
pitched upon:one which indeed carried with it a: 
good deal of probability, and, in reality, anſwered * 
the end propoſed by it. 


,  ARIANA, as leaſt known in that part of the 
town where the aſſignation was kept, went and 
f N took 
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took a lodging in the houſe, as for a friend of her's, 

who was expected very ſhortly in town : after 

having made the agreement, ſhe called two or three 

times in a day, under the pretence of ſeeing every. 

thing in order; the extravagant rent that was to 

be paid excuſed the continued trouble ſhe gave the 

people; but to render it leſs ſo, ſhe treated them 

Whenever the came with tea, wine, and ſweet- 

meats : — at laſt, the perceived they appeared in- 

ſome what an unuſual hurry; great running up and 

down ſtairs was heard, and ſhe found that fires- 

were lighted in the apartment over that ſhe had 

taken :—ſhe ſeemed, however, not to obſerve any 

thing of this, but Repped privately out, and ſent 

her footman, who was always in waiting at the 

end of the ftreet, to let Zimene know that ſhe 

found the lovers were expected, 5 
THe other W at receiving the ſummons, 

and exulted within herſelf at the opportunity ſne 

ſhould have of. retorting on Sophronia-ſome bitter 

ew ſhe had formerly pailed on her. 


IN ſhort, ſhe came muffled up, as if juſt arrived 
in town, and excuſed her having no ſervants with: 
her, under the pretence that ſhe had left them with 
her baggage, which ſhe ſaid was . till. 
two or three days after. > 


TRE people of the houſe gave themſelves no” 
trouble to conſider the probability of all this; they 
doubted not but whatever was the motive of their 
coming to lodge with them, it would turn to their 
advantage in the end; and, perhaps, were not 
without ſome conjecture that one or both theſe 
ladies had their favourites to meet as well as 
Sophronia. 
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Tar two fair ſpies, however, having ordered 
that ſupper ſhould not be got ready for them till 
ten o'ciuck, ſhut themſelves into their apartment, 
as though Zimene wanted to take ſome repoſe till 
that time after the fatigue of her journey; but, in- 
deed, to prevent any ſuſpicion of their deſign, 
which might have made thoſe whom they came to 


obſerve more cautious, 


BEING left to eng Ariana put out the 
lights, and having opened one of the windows in 
the dining- room very ſoftly, watched there to ſee 
who came in, while Zimene took her poſt at the 
bed-chamber door, which opening juſt againſt the 
{tair-caſe, the could, with ali the eaſe in the world, 
fee through the key-hole every one who paſſed up 


or down. 


ür was not long before Ariana perceived a 
chair, with the curtains cloſe drawn, ſtop at the 
door, and come into the entry, and Zimene plainly 
ſaw the face of Sophronia by the light that hung 

on the ſtair-caſe : — both were now fat:shed that 
the intelligence Ariana had received was true, and 
were not a little impatient for the arrival of the 
happy gentleman, which would compleat the diſ- 
covery, and enable them to ſpread the ſtory, with 
all its circumſtances, through the town. A few 
minutes put an end to their ſuſpenſe, which, how- 
ever uneaſy ſuch a ſituation may be in ſome caſes, 
was a heaven to that diſtraction, which in this, the 
cruel certainty produced 1 in one of them, 


ARIANA having ſeen a ſecond chair come in, 


with the ſame privacy as the former, quitted the 


window, and ran to the peeping-place Zimene 
had all this time occupied, which, however, was 


large enough for them both to ſee through, 
| -DUT, 
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Bur, good heaven ! the conſternation they 
were in when Philamour (for it was he) appeared 
— The wiſe could ſcarce believe her eyes, an 
turning to Ariana, cried, Who is it It can- 
e not be my huſband ! — Dear creature, eaſe me 
ce of my tortures, and convince mel am miſtaken.” 
« — ] wiſh I could, replied Ariana, almoſt as 
ce much amazed; but the perſon we ſaw pals, is 
ce too ſurely the perfidious Philamour.”? 


ONE cannot be very certain whether this lady 
was really ſo much troubled at the injuſtice done 
to her friend as this expreſſion ſeemed to ſignify ; 

people of her diſpoſition being glad of any thing 
to afford matter of converſation, even though it 
were to the prejudice of thoſe they moſt pretend 
to e 8 | 


I wiLL not ſay this was directly the caſe with 
Ariana, but inſtead of reaſoning with Zimene, 
and perſuading her to moderation in ſo ſtabbing 
2 circumſtance, ſhe omitted nothing that ſhe 
thought would exaggerate. the crime of her huſ- 
band, and conſequently heighten her indignation 
againſt him :—nay, ſhe was even for having her 
apply to a juſtice of the peace, and expoſe Sophro- 
nia by thoſe methods, which the loweſt and moſt 
abject people take to revenge themſelves, when 
injured in the manner it was plain ſhe was. 


Bor though the other had too much good 
ſenſe to come into any ſuch meaſures as only 
ferve to make diverſion for the rabble, yet. the 
had not a ſufficient ſhare to enable her to bear her 
wrongs with that patience which was neceſſary to 
make Philamour aſhamed of what he had done; 
—ſhe no ſooner found that ſupper was carried up 


than ſhe followed the perſon quick enough to pre- 
| 1 


2 
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vent the door being ſhut !—ſhe flew at Sophronia, 
attempted to tear her hair and head-clothes, and 
would certainly have treated her pretty ſeverely, 
had not Philamour, confounded as he was, ſtepped 
between with theſe words: No, madam, cried 
<« he, whatever may be your imaginations, or what- 
ever appearances may ſeem to be againſt me, I 
t cannot ſuffer you to be guilty of a rudeneſs which: 
« I am ſure your cooler thoughts will condemn.” 


HE was about to add ſomething more, when 
ſhe, turning from her rival, plucked off his wig, 
and threw it into the fire, —*<* Monſter ! villain ! 
„ ſaid ſhe, every thing is juſtified by injuries like 
„* mine.” . | 


SHE ſpit at him, — ſhe ſtamped upon the 
floor, and behaved in all her words and actions: 
like a woman utterly deprived of reaſon : — So- 
phronia in the mean time was ſo overcome with 
ſhame, apprehenſion, and perhaps remorſe, that 
ſhe fell into a ſwoon :.— Philamour ſeeing her in 
that condition, could be reſtrained by no conſide- 

"rations from running to ſupport her; which 
action aggravating the fury Zimene before was in, 
ſhe ſnatched his ſword which lay in the window, 
and had doubtleſs committed ſome deed of deſpe-- 
ration on one, or both of them, if Ariana, who 
had followed her up ſtairs, had not catched hold 
of her arm. | 
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TE confuſed noiſe among them ſoon brought 
up the people of the houſe, who eaſily perceiving 
the occaſion of it, got Sophronia out of the room ;. 
after which the haſband and wife continued a diſ- 
pute, in which the latter had the better in every 
thing. e | 


PHI 
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PHILAMOUR, at firft, would fain have per- 


ſuaded her that he came not to meet Sophronia 
on his own account, but on that of a friend; who 
having an honourable paſſion for her, and by an 
unforeſeen accident being prevented that even- 
ing from coming himfelf, had intreated him to 
make his excuſe, — But this was a pretence too 
ſhallow fo deceive Zimene, and was beſides con- 
tradicted by Ariana, who told him that he could 
not come in that private manner twice every week 
on the ſcore of a third perſon, 
Ix fine, no fubterfuge ſerving his purpoſe, he 
at laſt threw off all evaſion, exerted the huſband, 
and threw the blame of every thing on Zimene :;— 


be told her, though without the leaſt foundation 


in truth, that he had always perceived her of an in- 
quiſitive jealous nature, and that whatever had 
happened between him and the lady in queſtion, 
was only out of a principle of revenge; adding, 
that when a wife gave herſelf up to jealouſy, and 
ſhewed a want of confidence, there could be no 
abuſe of it, nor any obligation on the huſband to 
put the leaſt reſtraint upon his pleaſures. | 


_ This refieCtion, as well it might, becauſe both 
cruel and unjuſt, heightened the agitations ſhe be- 
fore was in to ſuch a degree, as it is ſcarce poſſi- 
ble to conceive, much leſs to give any deſcription 
of : — if his attempting to evade her accuſations, 
and cover his falſhood, was provoking to her. good 
ſenſe, his avowing his crine was much more ſo. 
10 her pride; as the poet ſays, 7 


Rage has no bounds in lighted womankind.“ 
Bur he ſtaid not long to ſee the effects of it, 


2nd flung out of the room, leaving her to act — 
| the 
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fhe thought fit in the affair. The woman of the 
houſe fearing ſome ill conſequence to herſelf from 
this adventure, ſpared neither oaths nor impreca- 
tions to make Zimene believe ſhe was wholly inno- 
cent: that ſhe knew not but the gentleman and 
lady were man and wife: —that they had told her 
they were privately married, but on the account 
of relations were obliged to conceal it. : 


ZIMENE little regarded all ſhe ſaid on this 
ſcore; and as there was a poſſibility of its being 
true, offered not to contradict it: Ariana went 
home with her, and lay with her that night, for 
ſhe was reſolvedto Mep no more by the fide of a 
man, who had not only wronged her in the moſt” 
tender point, but, as ſhe imagined, had added in- 
fult to deceit, by taking ſo little pains to alleviate 

his tranfgrefſion, or obtain forgiveneſs :;—*© He fas 
< never once vouchſafed to aſł my pardon, cried ſhe, 
< in the utmoſt agony of ſpirit ; — he deſpiſes, — 

<« ſets my juſt rage at nothing, and I hate him for 

© that, even more than for his falſnood. 4 

Ir is to be ſuppoſed ſhe ſuffered Ariana to take 
but little repoſe that night; too ſmall a puniſh- 
ment, indeed, for that inquiſitive talking humour 
which had occaſioned all this confuſion. All'the 
hours till morning were employed in conſulting in 
what manner it would beſt become Zimene to be- 
have in ſo unhappy a circumſtance ; at laſt it was 
agreed, that ſhe ſhould quit her huſband's houſe, 
and retire to that of an uncle, who had been her 
guardian; and accordingly ſhe packed up all her 
jewels, dreſſing- plate, and cloaths, and with Ari- 
ana, her woman and.one footman, went away very 
early.— Before her departure ſhe called for Phila- 
mour's valet de chambre, and bade him tell his 

maſter, that ſhe left his houſe for ever, to be go- 
. | verned 
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verned by the lady to whom he had given his 
8 3 | 


WHATEVER anxieties the offended wife en- 
dured, it is eaſy to believe the tranſgreſſing huſ- 
band had his ſhare : his intrigue with Sophronia 
was of a long date, —the vehemence of his paſſion 
for her was worn off even before his marriage, 
and he wiſhed for nothing more than an abatement 


| of her's, that he might break off with decency ; 


— but whenever he ge the moſt diſtant hint of 
the inconveniencies attending a continuation of 
her acquaintance, ſhe fell igto ſuch agonies as 
he had too much compaſſion for Her to be able to 
endure the fight of :—ſhe proteſted that when the 
dreadful moment of parting them ſhould arrive, 
it ſhould be the laſt of her life, and talked of 
nothing but poiſon or dagger : this kind of beha- 
viour it was that had alone obliged him to make 
a ſhew of ſome remains of attachment to her; 
and now to be detected in his fault, to be catched 
without. any poſſibility of defence, filled him 
with the moſt extreme vexation a heart could be 
oppreſſed with: but then the violence, the out- 
rage with which Zimene behaved on the occa- 
ſion, alarmed his pride, and as a man, much 
more as a huſband, he thought himſelf above 
yielding to any thing impoſed on him in that 
arbitrary manner. * 


UN HAPPY Zimene'! how great a pity was it 
that ſhe could not command her temper ! ſoft- 
neſs would have eaſily accompliſhed what rage 
could never bring about; and as much as Phila- 
mour condemned himſelf for the injury he had 
done her, he yet more condemned her for the 
manner in which ſhe reſented it. 


— 


ON 
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On being told ſhe was gone, and the meſſ:ige 
ſhe had left for him, he was indeed very much 
ſhocked on account of her friends, and what the 
world, whom he doubted not would be acquaint- 
ed with the whole of the affair, would ſay of him ; 
but he found nothing of thoſe tender emotions for 
being deprived of her ſociety, as he would certainly 
have done, had fhe borne the detection of his fault 
with more gentleneſs and moderation. 
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THe whole tranſaction, as he imagined it would 
be, ſoon became the talk of the town :—Zimene 
was loud in her reproaches on his infidelity ; — 
he, in excuſe for what he had done, exclaimed 
with equal virulence againſt her ill temper, which 
he pretended had driven him to ſeek eaſe abroad: 
— both now hated each other with more paſſion 
than they had ever loved: — in vain; the kindred. 
on both fides endeavoured to make up the matter; 
— they were equally irreconcileable, — and ren- 
dered the more ſo by an unhappy punctilio in 
both their tempers : — Zimene, knowing herſelf 
the injured perſon, thought the leaſt atonement. he 
ought to have made was the acknowledgment. 
of his tranſgreſſion, — a ſolemn promiſe of re- 
peating it no more, and an intreaty of pardon for 
what was paſt, — Philamour, on the other hand, 
though conſcious of his crime, looked on the means. 
ſhe took to publiſh it, as an offence he ought as 
little to forgive: the bitter expreſſions her rage 
threw out againſt him, ſeemed to him yet more 
inexcuſable than the occaſ.on he had given her for 
them, and made him imagine, or at leaſt gave him 

a pretence for doing ſo, that there were ſeeds of. 
ill- nature in her ſou], which would have ſome time 
or other broke out, though he had done nothing 
to deſerve them..* . + 


N 
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; In a word, none of them wanted matter to har- 
den them againſt each other, nor could they be 
brought to agree in any one thing but an article of 
ſeparation, which was accordingly drawn up; after 
which Zimene retired into the country, where ſhe 
fill lives; and Philamour accepted of a commiſſion 
in the army, merely to avoid the diſcourſes which 
he could not help hearing in town, in all company, 
on this affair. 


8 


„ 
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: As for Sophronia, ſhe went directly to Dunkirk, 

and entered herſelf a penſioner in a monaſtery, not 
| being able to ſhew her face any more in a place 
where ſhe had been detected in a fault ſhe had fo 


ſeverely cenſured in others, 3 


WHETHER Ariana has been enough concern'd 
at the diſtraction her inquiſitive temper occaſioned, 
to make uſe of any efforts to reſtrain it for the 
future, I will not pretend to ſay; but I hope it 
will be a warning to others, neither to buſy them- 
ſelves with affairs in which they have no concern, 
nor be too fond of reporting what chance may diſ- 
cover to them. | | 


# 


TE behaviour of Zimene alſo may ſhew our 
ſex how little is to be got by violence, and a too 
haughty reſentment :—patience, and a ſilent en- 
during an infringement on thoſe rights which 
marriage gives us over the heart and perſon of a 
huſband, is a leſſon, which, I confeſs, is difficult 
to practiſe ; yet, if well obſerved, ſeldom fails f 
bringing on a ſure reward. I have more than 
once, in the courſe of theſe ſpeculations, recom- 
mended ſoftneſs as the moſt prevailing, as well as 
molt becoming arms we have to combat with; 
and which even in the moſt provoking circum- 
ſtances ought never to be thrown aſide, 1 letter 
| men- 
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I mentioned in my laſt gives ſome proofs of the 
ſucceſs it has produced, and therefore has a very 
good claim to our attention, 


To the FEMALE SPECTATOR, 


ce Mapan, 


« THE ſtory of Dorimon and Alithea, at the 


c latter end of your firſt volume, gave me a great 
cc deal of pleaſure :—I look on the character of 
c Alithea to be of the higheſt value; — ſo exem- 
ce plary a patience under a provocation the moſt 
ce irritating to our ſex, has a juſt claim to our ad- 
& miration : but even that is yet leſs difficult to be 
c imitated, than the ſweetneſs, the amazing gentle- 
ce neſs with which ſhe concealed the knowledge of 
£ her wrongs, not only from the world, but from 
ce the man who offered them, | 


c NoTHING can be ſo terrible a misfortune to 

& a woman who loves her huſband tenderly, as to 
& be conſcious ſhe has loſt his affections, and that 
„another triumpbs in thoſe endearments which 
e are alone her right; but when inſults are added 
. © to injuries, and the neglected wife obliged to 
© bear them from the very wretch who has ſup- 
* planted her; to behave, 1 in ſuch a circum- 
« {tance with decency and complaiſance, requires 


ec not only an elevated virtue, but a diſcretion more 


ce conſummate than is ordinarily found in our ſex 
« .—not that we want capacities to attain it, but 
& becauſe a due care is wanting to form our minds 
ein youth. e 


« THE great number of ſeparations and divorces 
ce which we ſee of late, is a teſtimony that few 
cc ladies are educated in ſuch a manner as to 
© have good qualities ſufficient to enable them to 

8 6 bear 
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cc bear ſo great a diſregard of themſelves, —Miſs is 
cc ſent indeed to the beſt ſchool that can be heard 
ce of to be brought up; but then mamma tells her 
c at parting, ** My dear, if every thing does not 

ce pleaſe you there, or if you are croſſed, let me 
6 know, and I will take you away.” — ine edu- 
cc cation to be expected after ſſuch a promiſe ! How 
cc can thoſe mothers think their children will make 

& pood wives, when they are taught to be their 
c own miſtreſſes from the cradle, and muſt learn 
& nothing but what they have a mind to, for fear 
they ſhould fret. — This falſe indulgence, and 
ce the want of being a little accuſtomed to congra- 
5 diction in the early years of lite, it is, that chiefly 
* occaſions that wild impatience we often ſee in 
maturity. 


« Burt tho? ill habits contracted in our youth are 
difficult to be worn off, reaſon and reflection may 
« enable us to accompliſh ſo glorious a work, if 
we ſet about it with a firm reſolution, 


« How oreat a pleaſure muſt that woman feel, 
* who is conſcious of having reclaimed her huſ- 
© band merely by her own ſweetneſs of behaviour! 

{© —How juſtifiable, nay, how laudable will be 
her pride, whoſe merit is forcible enough to con- 
quer all the follies of ungovernable man, and 
make him own he has been to blame :—Afﬀec- 
„ tions thus obtained are generally more tender, 
% more fond than ever, and ceaſe not but with life. 

Whatever conflicts therefore a wife may endure 
within herſelf in the endeavour, and how long 
© ſoever ſhe may ſuffer, the reward at laſt will 
« more than compenſate for the pains. 


I wisH this point were more conſidered, and 
that ladies would * example by your Alithea, 
e or 
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cc or that amiable princeſs mentioned in the 
ce ſame book; but as too many inſtances cannot be 
<c given of patience and forbearance in ſuch a cir- 
c cumſtance, I beg leave to preſent your readers 
e with a little ſuccinct account of two of my par- 
< ticular acquaintance, who have reclaimed their 
&« huſbands, and recovered the love they once 
c thought wholly loſt, with intereſt, 


c THE firſt, whom I ſhall call Eudoſia, had been 
ec the moſt unfortunate woman upon earth, had ſhe 
c not been endued with an equal ſhare of patience 
cas good ſenſe :—ſhe was married very young to 
c Severus, a man of a moſt haughty auſtere diſpo- 
« ſition, and one, who, like too many of his ſex, - 
c had got it into his head, that women were created 
< only to be the ſlaves of men: — her beauty, 
c however, and the ſubmiſhve mildneſs of her diſ- 
«© poſition, made him very fond of her, and they 
6 lived in a great deal of harmony together; till 
ce Severus happening to ſee Laconia at a public 
c place, became enamoured with her, and his pride 
«© making him above attempting to put a reſtraint 
< on his inclinations, he from that moment re- 
* folved to know her more intimately, if there was 
«c a poſſibility of doing ſo. By a ſtrict enquiry he 
ce found who ſhe was, and that ſhe had no fortune 
<< to ſupport her extravagancies : this he ſo well 
c jmproved, that he ſoon accompliſhed his wiſhes ; 
c and tho” after he was familiar with her, he diſco- 
cc yered he had not been the firſt who had received 
<c her favours, yet he continued attached to her 
« by an invincible fatality. 


« So careleſs was he of what either his wife or 

« the world might think of him, that both were 

cc ſoon apprized of his amour ;—thoſe of his own 

« kindred took the liberty to reprove him ſharply 
eh 
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« for it; but Eudoſia prevailed on thoſe of her own 
cc to be ſilent in the affair, as ſhe herſelf reſolved 
c tobe, well judging, that to a perſon of his diſ- 
« poſition, all oppoſition . would but add fuel to 
ce the fire, and that he would rather perſiſt in what 
« he knew was wrong, than confels himſelf con- 
ce yinced by the arguments of others, 


« He very well knew ſhe could not be ignorant 
« of what he took ſo little pains to conceal ; but 
cc where there is a diſlike, as during his intrigue 
c with Laconia he certainly had for his wife, no- 
ce thing can oblige, — nothing can be acknow- 
<« Jedged as a virue: —inſtead of eſteeming her, 
cas he ought to have done, for the regard ſhe 
* ſhewed for his peace in never murmuring, nor 
« upbraiding him with his fault, he imputed it all 
c to a mean timidity of nature in her, and only 
„ gloried in himſelf for knowing ſo well how to 
« keep a woman within what bounds he pleaſed, 
c and render even her very wiſhes ſubſervient to 
his will. 8 : 

© ConFIDENT that he might now act as he 
© pleaſed, he brought Laconia into his houſe, com - 
© manded Eudoſia to treat her as a lady whom he 
e infinitely eſteemed, and having laid this injunc- 
e tion on her, whom he looked upon as only his 
„upper ſervant, gave adequate orders to the 
others. 


T EIs creature now became the entire miſtreſs 
<« of the family, and though Eudoſia kept her place 
at the head of the table, yet nothing was ſerved 
up but what was ordered by Laconia. | 


ci SOME women will look on this tame endur- 
e ing in Eudoſia as _— unworthy of a wife, 
Vor, III. | x © and 
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*<-and too great an encouragement for other guilty 
c huſbands to treat their wives in the ſame manner; 
% but this pattern of prudence and good-nature 
knew very well the temper of the perſon ſhe 
4 had to deal with, and that nothing was to be 
gained by the purſuit of auy rough meaſures:— 
«© ſhe ſeemed therefore to think herſelf happy in the 
% company of Laconia, carried her into all com- 
pany the went into as her particular friend, and 
vas ſo perfectly obliging to her in every reſpect, 
cc that the other, even in ſpite of her rivalinip, 
*© could not help having a regard for her, which 
< ſhe teſtined in downright quarrelling with Se- 


c yerus, Whenever he refuſed her any thing ſhe | 


< aſked; and, in truth, this injured wife would 
<6 frequently have gone without man y things which 
e her rank in life demanded, had it not been for 
« the interceſſion of Laconia: 


© SEVERE trial, however, fora woman of virtue, 
& and who, in {pite of his injuſtice and ingratitude, 
« {till retained the moſt tender affection for her 
„ huiband, yet ſhe bore all with a ſeeming tran- 

6 quility ; but while the guilty pair imagined her 
& eaſy and reſigned to her fate, the was continually 
* laying ſchemes to change it: — long ſhe was 
* about it, being loth to venture at any thing, 
ce which, in caſe of failure, might render her con- 
ce dition worſe; but at laſt her good genius inſpired 
& her with a little plot, which threatened nothing 
if the event ſhould not anſwer her expectation, 
„and promiſed much if it ſucceeded. 


„ SHE feigned herſelf ſeized with a ſudden in- 
' © difpoittion, took to her bed, and fo well acted 
her part, that the phyſician who attended her 
as deceived by it, and reported her condition 


as dangerous. by cannot be ſuppoſed Severus 


ce felt 
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< felt any great anxiety at hearing it, yet ordered 
e ſhe ſhould be carefully looked to, and nothing 
C ſpared that would contribute to her recovery: 
Laconia appeared very aſſiduous about her, but 
c whether out of real or counterfeit tenderneſs, 
c J will not pretend to ſay. 


« IT ſexved, however, to forward Eudoſia- 's de- 
« ſign; and one day, ſeeming to come out of a 


e fainting fit while the other was ſitting by her 


ce bed- ſide, ſhe called to her maid, and bade her 
& bring her a ſheet of paper, and pen and ink; 
ec which being done, ſhe wrote a few lines, and 
« ordered a ſmall India cabinet, in which ſhe was 
e accuſtomed to keep her jewels, and other little 
c trinkets, to be held to her, in which ſhe put the 
e paper, and turned the key with a great deal of 
« ſeeming care to make it faſt ; but, in truth, to 
prevent it from being locked, 1 that it might 
* eaſily be opened. 


c Now, cried ſhe, I ſhall die in peace, ſince my 
&« dear Severus will know, when I am gone, every 
ce thing I wiſh him to be ſenſible of: 1 beg you, 
6c ewe: Sel continued ſhe to Laconia, who was 
very attentive to all ſhe did, to let my huſband 
« know my laſt will is contained in this cabinet.“ 


© W1TH theſe words ſhe ſunk down into the 
4e bed, as fatigued with what ſhe had been doing, 
« and the other doubted not but her laſt moment 
vas near at hand. 


. ; | 2 dd . 
«© A woMAN circumſtanced as Laconia was, 


© might very well be curious to diſcover what Eu- 


% dotia had wrote; but not knowing how to come 


s at it without the hel p of Severus, ſhe acquainted 


C 2 „him 
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« him with the whole behaviour of his wife on 
« this occaſion, on which he grew little leſs im- 
ce patient than herſelf ; and at a time when ſhe 
«© feemed to be aſleep, took the cabinet out of the 
room, and carried it to his own cloſet, refolv- 
ce ing to examine the contents without any 
& witnefles, 


4 EUDOSIA, who was very watchful for the 

* ſucceſs of her project, ſaw well enough what he 
% had done; but looking on the reception he 
« ſhould give the paper as the criſis of her fate, 
1 paſſed the remainder of the night in ſuch diſ- 
« turbed emotions, as rendered her almoſt as ill 
&« in reality as ſhe had pretended. 


« SEVERUS was little leſs diſordered after 
te having read the letter, which was directed to 
© himſelf, with the title of her ever dear Severus, 
© and contained theſe lines: 


« HAD I millions to bequeath, you alone 

“ ſhould be my heir; but all I have, all I am, is 
already yours, all but my advice, which living 
© durſt not preſume to give you; but as this 
will not reach your ears till J am no more, it 
may be better received: — it is this, my dear, 
« that as ſoon as decency permits, you will marry 
'$* Laconia z — neither of you ought to make any 
<« other choice ;—the world, you know, has been 
loud in its cenſures on that lady's ſcore, I alone 
have been ſilent. What the duty of a wife 
& bound me to while living, I perſevere to obſerve 
in death; my only confolation under inconceiv- 
able agonics of mind and body, being a conſci- 
« ouſneſs of having well and truly diſcharged all 
„the obligations of my ſtation.— I beg . 
„your ſecond nuptials may be more agreeable 
than 


* 


« with | ; 
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« than your firſt; — that ſhe who has ſo long en- 

&« joyed you here, may continue to deſerve it, by 
1 

&« loving you as I have done, and you may be 

&* more happy with her than you could poſhbly be 


« The Unfortunate Eupos1a.” 


« He afterwards confeſſed, that he read this 


“ above an hundred times over, and that _ 
« word ſunk into his ſoul the deeper as he examine 
c it the more; till quite melted into tenderneſs, 
c he looked back with horror on his paſt behavi- 
«© our: — all the charms he had formerly found 


40 in the mind and perſon of Eudoſia returned 


« with added force, and thoſe of Laconia grew 
dim and faded in his eyes. 


C BuT when he reflected, that he was about to 
cc ]oſe for ever fo ineſtimable a treaſure, as he now 
% owned his wife to be, and that there was the 
&« ſtrongeſt probability that his unkindneſs had 
© ſhortened her date of life, he fell into the bitter- 
& eſt rage againſt himſelf, and the object of that 


. * unlawful flame, which had occaſioned it. 


"= LACONIA, who wondered he did not come 
„ to bed, (for he had promiſed to ſleep with her 
« that night) ran to his cloſet, where ſhe found 


* gim in very great agitations ; on her enquiring 


« into the cauſe, he ſullenly told her ſhe was, and 
* bid her leave him. As this was treatment the 
« had not been accuflomed to, ſhe had not pre- 
*« ſence enough of mind to conceal her reſentment 
6 at it, but immediately flew into a rage, which 
& his temper was little able to endure, and ( rved 
«© as a foil to ſet Eudoſia's virtues in a ſtill fairer 


„light; he contented himſelf, however, with 


9 » making 


4 
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„ making her go out of the room, after which 
« he returned to his former meditations. 


IN fine, he thought ſo Jong, till thought made 
de him as perfect a convert as Eudoſia could wiſh ; 
c and the imagination tnat he was about to loſe 
„ her, mad: him loſe all that haughty tenaciouſ- 

c neſs of huniour he was wont to uſe her with :— 

4 he went ſevera] times to her chamber-door, but 

being told ſhe ſeemed in a ſlumber, returned 

ce ſoftly back, and would not enter till he heard 

« ſthe was awake, then enquired in the tendereſt 

& manner how ſhe did; to which ſhe anſwered, 

« that bis preſence had given her more ſpirits than 

& the could have hoped ever to have enjoyed in 
„ this world. | 


4 O cried he, quite charmed with her ſoftneſs, 
« if the ſight of me can afford you comfort, never 
ill Iquit your chamber: believe me, continued 
he, taking her hand and preſſing it, my dear Eu- 
doſia, that how much ſoever I have been to blame, 1 
<« there is nothing ſo terrible as the thought of Joſing 
% you :—OQ that my recovered love, and all the ten- 
« derneſs that man can feel, could but reſtore your 
health]! - what would I not give I- What would 
© not do to preſerve you !”? OT 


« 'THESE words were accompanied with ſome- 
ce tears of paſſion that bedewed her hand, and left 
her no room to doubt of their ſincerity. Ho 
* much ſhe was tranſported any one may gueſs : 
fg Now, ſaid ſhe, railing herſelf in the bed, and 
& claſping him round the neck, in life or death J 
ec have nothing more to wiſh,” 


&« IT would be endleſs to repeat the fond oblig- 
ing things they ſaid to each other; the reader 
| « will 


1 


F 
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« will eaſily conceive by the beginning, that no- 
thing could be more tender on both ſides: but 
ce what added moſt to Eudoſia's ſatisfaction, was 
the aſſurance he gave her, that Laconia ſhould 
ec quit his houſe that day, and that he never would 
« fee her more. 


&« Ox this, ſhe inſiſted on his 3 ſome pro- 
« yiftion for her, telling bim it was puniſhment 
« ſufficient for her fault to loſe the affection ſhe 
« hag ſo long enjoyed; and that for her part, if 
«« ſhe ſhould live to poſleſs the happineſs his beha- 
« yjour now ſeemed to promiſe, it would be damp- 
ed if ſhe knew any thing he had once loved 
«© was miſerable. 


„ THIS generoſity engaged new careſſes on the 

& part of Severus, and he deſired ſhe would not 
« mention that yoman any more, but leave it to 
& himſelf to act as he thought proper. 


HE kept his word; Laconia was put out of 
« the houſe that day: in what manner they parted 
js uncertain, but it was ſuch, that the amour be- 
e tween them was never renewed. 'Eudoſia hav- 
ing gained her point, pretenced to recover b 
ce deg grees, and at length to be fully eſtabliſhed in 
66 on former health; to which now, a vivacity 
« flowing from a contented mind being added, 
&« ſhe became more agreeable than ever ; never 


was there a happier wife, or a more endearing 
„ husband. 


„ALL their acquaintance beheld the change 
& with aſtoniſhment, but none were intruſted with 
the innocent ſtratagem that brought it about. 
„ KEudoſia had the prudence to conceal it not only 
60 from Severus himſelf, but from all others; nor 

| C FRE s till: 


— 
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« till after his death, which happened not in ſeve- 
ral years, was any perſon made privy to it. 


« THe other whom I mentioned, as a happy in- 
« {tance of recovering a decayed affection, I ſhall 
call Conſtantia ; ſhe was a young gentlewoman 
\ of ſtrict virtue, but no fortune: the had been 
«© courted above a year by Tubeſco, a ſubſtantial 
©+trauelman, before ſhe married him; but had not 
ce been a wife above half the time, when ſhe per- 
« ceived there was another much more dear to 
« him than herſelf ;—ſhe bore it, however, with a 
„ conſummate patience, nor even after ſhe heard 
\« that he had a child by her rival, who was a 
e wealthy tradeſman's daughter, did ſhe ever re- 
„ proach him, or attempt to expoſe it. 


© Hex had even the folly as well as impudence 
de to own this intrigue before her face; yet all 
did not move her to any unbecoming paſſion: 
©: ſhe was not, however, inſenſible to ſuch uſage, 
« nor without the moſt ardent wiſhes to reclaim 
& him, both for his and her own ſake. Many pro- 
ce jects ſhe contrived, but all without ſuccets, till 
« a perſon who was a friend to them both, per- 
e ſuaded him to leave England, and go to ſettle 
% at Dundee, of which place they were natives. 
« Abſence from his miſtreſs ſhe hoped would make 
“ a change in his temper in her favour ; but in 
« this ſhe was deceived, at leaſt for a long while: 
„for two long years did he repine, and all that 
time uſed his wife ſo very ill, that ſhe 'almoſt 
c repented ſhe had engaged him to quit the pre- 
„ ſence of one who ſhe now began to think he 
& could not do without. — To add to her afflicti- 
“ons, ſhe was extremely ill treated by her rela- 
ce tions on the ſcore of having brought no portion: 


de but when ſhe thought herſelf moſt abandoned 
Re 66 by 
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ce by good fortune, ſhe was neareſt the attainment 
ce of it, Heaven was pleaſed that ſhe ſhould prove 
ec with child, which, together with her continued 
« ſweetneſs of behaviour, turned his heart: he 
cc became from the worſt, one of the beſt of huſ- 
& bands, deteſts his former life, and all women, 
© who endeavour by their artifices to alienate men 
cc from their wives, "Et | 


_«. CONSTANTIA is now very happy, and 
< the more ſo, as ſhe knows the recovery of her 

% huſband's affection is chiefly owing to her own 

good conduct and behaviour. | 


RB I have troubled you too long :—if theſe 
© examples may ſerve to enforce the good advice 
&* you have given our ſex, it will be an infinite ſa- 
„ tisfaction to, | 


«© MADAM, > 1 | 
& Your moſt humble ſervant, 


M arch 25, 1745. , M Dozinpa.” 


_ 'Fris amiable lady's letter ſtands in no need of 
a comment; but we think ourſelves obliged to 
thank her for the zeal ſhe teſtihes for the happi- 
neſs of ſociety.— Could the generality of woman- 
kind be brought to think like her, marriage would 
no longer be a bugbear to the wiſe, and a laugh- 
ing-itock to fools. — Would they, inſtead of re- 
2 the follies of their ſex, ſet forth, as ſhe has 
one, the bright examples ſome of them have given 
of virtue and diſcretion, men would venerate in- 
ſtead of deſpiſe; we ſhould recover that reſpect 
we have too much loſt through our own miſma- 
nagement greatly, but more by our bitterneſs and 
railing againſt each other. 
| C4 | I con- 
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I conFess myſelf extremely pleaſed when I 
hear of a woman, who failing, by an artleſs ſoft- 
neſs, to preſerve the affection of her huſband, 
regains it by wit and addreſs. — Had Eudofia ſu- 
pitiely yielded to her fate, and combated her huſ- 
band's falſhood and ingratitude only with her tears, 
ſhe might have ſunk-under the burthen of her 
wrongs ; and the injurious Eaconia triumphed 
over her aſſies in the unrivalled poſſeſſion of his heart 
and perſon: but by this pretty ſtratagem ſhe 
_ thewed herſelf a woman of ſpirit as well as virtue. 
— What ſhe did could not be called deceit, be- 
cauſe her whole character being gentleneſs and 
goodneſs, it is highly probable ſhe would have 
made him the ſame requeſt had ſhe really thought 
herſelf dying, as being the only atonement he could 
make for having lived fo long in a criminal con- 
verſation with Laconia ; and but anticipated that 
will, which her forgiving ſweetneſs and perſever- 
ing love would have inſpired her with before ſhe 
left the world. 


NEITHER was her prudence in concealing 
what ſhe had done leſs to be admired : — had 
{ſhe made a confidante of any one perion, and it 
had reached the ears of Severus, a man of his 
temper would not only have been chagrined at 
being tricked, though it were into happineſs, but 
have looked on her divulging it as a kind of tri- 
umph over him; and had the confeſſed it only to 
himſelf, though he could not in reaſon have con- 
demned her for it, yet he might not have been 
well ſatisfied, to think ſhe had it in her power to 
boaſt of having over-reached him ; and this might 
have poiſoned all the fweets of that reconci- 
liation, which was the reward of her wit and 
virtue. 


Tag 
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Tk mild and ſweet behaviour of Conſtantia. 
may alſo be a pattern for wives when provoked in 
the manner ſhe was, — To furniſh examples of 
this kind is doing univerſal ſervice; and if thoſe 
ladies, who delight in repeating every unhappy 
adventure that comes in their way, would imitate 
Dorinda, and acquaint-us only with inſtances of 
virtue, I am confident the world would. be better 
than it is. 1 | 


Bor to uſe a phraſe in ſcripture, ** Out of the 
te abundance of the heart the mouth ſpeaketh:ꝰ the 
love of ſcandal proceeds merely from the want ot 
giving the mind ſome more worthy employment: 
---there is a reſtleſsneſs in the faculties of the ſoul. 
that calls for action, and if we do not take care 

to give it, ſome will chuſe for themſelves ; and this 
choice may not probably be always ſuch as redounds 
either to our own honour, or the emolument of 
our neighbours. 


THERE is much more in the choice of matter 
for our contemplation than people are generally 
aware of; for without we give the thinking faculty 
ſome one fixed ſubject wherewith ity may be buſi- 
ed and taken up, it will be apt to run into a mul- 
tiplicity of different ideas, all confounding each 
other, deſtroying judgment and ſerious reflection; 
ſo that whatever good we do, cannot properly. he 
called our own, but the effect of chance; but all 

the ill 1s truly ours, for want of a proper regu- 


lation of thoſe powers by which we are ſolely 
actuated. | | 


Burr as this cannot be done without ſome little 
examination into the nature of the ſoul, in regard 
to its direction over, and manner of co-operation 
with the body, I ſhall here prefens my readers with 

| 6 | the 
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the ſentiments of a very ingenious gentleman on 
that occaſion. | 


To the FEMALE SPECTATOR. 


« Mapan, 


© READ with pleaſure the reflections on the 
s foul in your eleventh book, and join heartily 
* with Platonides in thanking you for recommend- 
ing the ſtudy of philoſophy to the ladies, that is, 
that moſt uſeful branch of it that teaches the na- 
* ture of the ſoul ; and I muſt here beg leave to 
* recommend to the men, who want it almoſt, if 
e not quite as much as they do; and, if I am not 
t too preſumptuous, I ſhall intrude fo far on 
* your good- nature and indulgence, as to offer 
« you my weak ſentiments on it, being encou- 
* raged by the promiſe you made at the beginning 
* of that book. . 


„Tux foul J look upon as an immaterial cre- 
c ated being, whoſe exiſtence is beſt expreſſed by 
S theſe words, I think, therefore I exiſt;“ that 
©« js, the radical eflence of the ſoul conſiſts in 
thought: — it is a ſpirit of no ſhape or form, 
for theſe would imply a materiality ; it is ſimple, 
© not made of parts, indiviſible, whoſe ſole pro- 
e perty and quality, as I have juſt now ſaid, are 

* thought and reaſon. 


« Now that the ſoul is immaterial, is eaſil 
« proved from the properties of matter; whole 
« effence, conſiſting of a ſubſtance which hath a 
« form or ſhape, reſiſts a change of the ſtate 
« wherein it is, whether of reſt or motion, ſo that 
* would never change the ſtate wherein it is at 
« preſent, if not moved or ſtopped by ſome ex- 
*« ternal agent, This is open to every man's capa- 

| eie, 
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« city, who will give himſelf the trouble to reflect 
«on it: —let him take a ſtone, or any other 
« thing, and place it ſomewhere, that ſtone will 
ce remain there, unleſs moved by ſomething ex- 
« traneous ; this ſomething, if material, muſt be 
moved by another external agent, and at laſt we 
« muſt come to that being, which, by its will, 
t can impel a force on matter, ſufficient to move 
« it from the place where it is; and this motion, 
c excited in matter, would continue always, if 
« ſome external force did not ſtop it; but that thin 
« ſubſtance, the air, continually reſiſting matter 
« thus impelled, impedes the motion in propor- 
ce tion to the force of the impulſe, till at laſt it 
quite ſtops it. 


« SxNCE then material ſubſtances, when once 
te put in motion, cannot of themſelves return to a 
« ſtate of reſt, but muſt continue in that ſtate of 
«© motion, unleſs hindered by ſomething external; 
and when in a ſtate of reſt, they — continue 
« in that ſtate, and cannot move unleſs impelled 
e by ſomething external; it follows from thence, 
that ſomething immaterial mult be the primum 


©« bile of material bodies. 


TRE animal and vegetable life, when not con- 
ſidered with care, make ſeveral people deny the 
« neceſſity of an immaterial mover. But what 
« js this life ?!-—We ſhould examine it well, be- 
fore we decide fo poſitively, It conſiſts in a 
« circulation of fluids, where matter, originally 
e impelled by ſome power ab extra, acts on matter 
„ with a certain determined force, which ariſes 
e ſolely from a reſiſtance to a change of its ſtate, 
c and whatever matter were void of that reſiſtance 
©« would be of no uſe in a mechanical body, — 


© There can be no notion more unphiloſophical, 
| | % than 


* 
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e than to think a machine can be made of ſuch 
ec matter, as will not reſiſt a change of its ſtate. 
The pretence has been, that we do not know | 
c the powers and qualities of matter: it is true 
& we do not, but thus much we know certainly, 
* that it cannot have contradictory powers, and 
„ fince exciting motion in itſelf depends on this, 
ec we are as certain that it is not ſelf- moving, as 
if we knew every thing belonging to it. 
« Doctor Clarke obſerves, that matter is only ca- 

s pable of one negative power, viz. ©* That every 
ec part will always and neceilarily remain in the 
<« ſtate of reſt or motion, wherein it at preſent is.“ 
% From whence we conclude, that matter cannct 
e move itſelf, and they torment themſelves in 
c yain who would endeavour to find out the me- 
& chanical cauſe of the circulation of blood in our. 
bodies, or of fluids in vegetables, if by ame- 
« chanical cauſe they underſtand certain powers 
„ planted in matter, performing this motion with- 
„ ovt the intervention or efficacy of any cauſe 
© immaterial ; fo that matter, with theſe powers 
© planted in it, of itſelf continues this motion once 
cc begun. 


« THis is endeavouring to find out a thing. 
c which is not to be ſound out, becauſe it is not: 
for matter when moved, will continue for ever 
<« in a {trait direction of motion, unleſs an exter- 
© nai force is impreſſed on it, ſufficient to make it 
c {top or change that direction; and to cauſe a. 
«circular motion, that external force muſt be 
impreſſed upon it every inſtant : for nothing is. 
ce more certain than the tendency which we ſee 
4 matter has to leave the circular motion, and 
« run on in a ftrait line; and, therefore, nothing 
« is more certain than that an extraneous power 
« mull be continually impreſſed to overcome this 

* tendency, 
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« tendency, and bring it inceſſantly back, Circu- 
lation is but one, though a principal branch of 


c. the animal ceconomy ; for in the brain, nerves, 


* ſtomach, guts, glands, in every part there is mo- 
ce tion ; and if we ſhould ſay all this is carried on 
ee by nature in a million of different bodies at once, 

< no one would except againſt the account, but 
«© think it as good as could be given in philoſophy. 

„But ſhould one fay, all this is performed by 
ec the Great God of Nature, we directly fly out 
„ againit it, as a thing abſurd and impoſſible; for 
6 Nature, i in our mouths, is like Chance or Fate, 
ce a word that ſerves rather to ſcreen our ignorance 
and inattention, than to convey any ſolid mean- 
eing. Let us then examine a little theſe mat- 
ce ters, and confeſs that the motion which is in every 
«© part or particle receives its immediate impulie 


* from the finger of Almighty God, as this one 


© point is cer cain, that matter is ſuch a ſubſtance 


as reits a change of its {tate :—1I ſay, let us all 
** humbiy, and ſincerely acknowledge, that there 
« is a Mighty Governor of the world, and of the 


% minuteſt as well as nobleſt created beings ; A 


te that it is evident he has all power and know- 
&« ledge, and that he works conſtantly near us, 
* round us, and within us. 


« THAT the ſoul is a created being, and not 
* ſeparated from any other ſpirit, is eaſily ſhewn : 
& for how can any thing be taken from what has 
* no parts? and how can there be parts where 
© there is nothing material? — Diviſibility and 
& parts are only the properties of matter; which 
© having a form or ſhape, muſt be compoſed of 
cc parts to form this ſhape ; it muſt have inward and 
out ward parts, or to ſpeak more intelligibly, it 
„ mult have upper and lower parts: — let the up- 
per park be ſeparated from the lower, and each 


„particular 
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c particular part will have the ſame properties 
e which the whole had; it will have an upper 
<« part and a lower part, which may be divided 
<« again, and theſe parts ſo divided will ſtil] retain 
c thoſe properties which the whole had; and ſo 
«© on, ad infinitum. By this we ſee, that mate- 
c rial ſubſtance, of what bulk ſoever, muſt be 
c compoſed of parts, and again diviſible into parts, 
« each of which is a ſolid, diviſible, extended, fi- 
© pured ſubſtance, and hath the eſſential proper- 
< ties of the whole, of which it is a part, as much 

<« as the whole hath. 


« Ix, therefore, we ſhould allow that the ſoul 
might be taken from any other being, it infers, 
< that the being from whence it is taken has parts, 
„ which. parts muſt {ingly have the ſame proper- 
<« ties as the whole; that is, they mult be active 
te perceptive ſubſtances ; ſo that no being, taken 
© from another, can be ſingle, which in ſpirits 
make an abſurdity; for in ſuch a caſe, that 
s< ſeparated part too, having the ſame properties 
« as the whole, cannot be ſingle, but muſt be an 
aggregate of infinite numbers of diſtin, active, 
<« perceptivle ſubſtances, all which is repugnant 
to reaſon. | 


& SINCE then, as I have ſlightly ſhewn, there is 
e a neceſſity that ſomething immaterial ſhould be 
ee within us, in order to cauſe a ſpontaneous mo- 
„ tion; and as this immaterial being cannot be 
% compounded of parts, it muſt be indiſſoluble 
ec and incorruptible in its nature; and ſince, there- 
« fore, it has not a natural tendency to annihila- 
« tion, it muſt endleſsly abide an active, percep- 
<« tive ſubſtance, with either fears or hopes of dy- 
„ing through all eternity. 


4 [| BEG 
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<« ] BEG pardon, madam, for having troubled 
you with ſo long an epiſtle, and am afraid your 
« readers, if you care to publiſh this, will find 
« fault with me, for having robbed them of thofe 
e few pages, which would otherwiſe have been 
e ſo much better employed by you; but as my 
e motive was only to put them upon thinking on 
« ſo important a ſubject, I hope that will plead 
* my excuſe, Dr. Clarke, in his Demonſtra- 
te tion of the Exiſtence and Attributes of God; 
c and Mr. Baxter, in his Enquiry into the Na- 
ce ture ofthe Human Soul, (from whom I have re- 
ce ceived great lights) have both handled this ſub- 
« ject ſo well, that I muſt beg leave to recom- 
mend them to your readers; however, as a great 
c many have not patience to go through whole 
books on any thing, if you would ſhew where- 
& in I have ſaid amiſs, and add ſome few thoughts 
6 of your own, I believe it will be very well re- 
&« ceived by the greateſt part of your readers, and 
es be a particular obligation to, 


Mapam, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
Chelſea, And conſtant reader, 


March 27, 1745. 
H. L.“ 


IT is eaſy to perceive the learned and judicious 
author of the foregoing, contents himſelf with 
proving the immatertality, and, of conſequence, 
the immortality of the human ſoul ; and, indeed, 
that is of itſelf ſufficient to let us know the value 
we ought to ſet upon it: the Almighty has him- 
ſelf, by giving us free-will, left it to ourſelves to 
improve this divine part in us to his glory, the 
common good of ſociety, and our own eternal 


happineſs, 
Mr. 
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Mr. Dryden elegantly expreſſes this power in 
us, in his poem of the cock and fox: 


Ncthing does native liberty diſtrain, 

But man may either act or may refrain: 
Heav'n made us agents free to good or, ill, 
And forc'd it not though he foreſaw the will, 

Freedom was firſt beſtow'd on human race, 
And preſcience only held the ſecond place. 
if he could make ſuch agents wholly free, 

III not diſpute, the point's too high for me; | 
For Heav'n's unfathom'd power what man can ſound, 
Or put to his omnipotence a bound? 


He made us to his image, all ag ee, 
That image is the ſoul, and that muſt be, 
Or not the maker's image, or be free. 


THE immortality of the ſou], as I have before 
obſerved, is the great point on which all religion, 
virtue, and morality depends ; for it ſeems an 
utter impoſſibility, that any man in his right ſenſes 
can be thoroughly aſſured he is a being, which. 
muſt exiſt to all eternity, yet act ſo as to incur 
the dcom of being miſerable to all eternity. — 
How greatly then is the world obliged to thoſe, 
who, like Mr. H. L. have both the abilities, and 
the will to exert thoſe abilities, for putting a ſtop 
to that inundation of ſcepticiſin, which has of late 
flowed in upon us, almoſt to the deſtruction of 
every thing that can either maintain. due order 
here, or entitle us to any reaſonable hope of hap- 
pineſs hereafter. | 


IT has often made me wonder, that people are 
not more readily convinced of the immortality of 
he ſoul, becauſe ſuch a conviction is ſo very flat- 


tering to our moſt darling paſſions, What _ 
| | 0 
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ſo much ſooth our ambition, as an aſſurance that 
we are a being incapable of corruption, or of end- 
ing ;—endued with faculties equal to the angels, 
with whom we ſhall one day be companions, and 
that we ſhall fit on thrones, and have our heads 
_ adorned with rays of glory What can more 
indulge that curious and enquiring diſpoſition," 
which we have all ſome ſhare of, than to think, 
that all thoſe myſteries, which the greateſt learn- 
ing at preſent vainly endeavours to explore, will 
be laid open to our view, that nothing will be a 
ſecret to us, and conjecture be ſwallowed up in 
certaluty ! | | | 


THERE can be none among us ſo ſtupid, ſo in- 
ſenſible, as not to rejoice in the aſſurance of en- 
Joying theſe immenſe bleſſings. Why do we then 
raiſe difficulties, and encourage any doubts to the 
contrary !— I hat very ambition, — that very curi- 
olity I have been ſpeaking of, however perveited 
to meaner objects, and mean purpoſes, was queſ- 
tionleſs implanted in our natures for the nobleſt 
ends ;—that is, to ſhew the dignity of the ſoul, 

and make us look up to that Heaven from which 
we are derived, and are formed to poſſeſs, unleſs 
we wilfully forfeit our pretenſions. 


WE complain of being ſhort-ſighted in theſe 
matters, as indeed we are; but then that we are 
ſo is a good deal owing to ourſelves, as I believe 
will appear on a very little conſideration ; — the 
fault lies not ſo much in our incapacity of com- 
prehenſion, as in our confining it to narrow views: 
we cannot reſolve to look beyond the ſpot we 
tread upon; we place our treaſure here, and 
here will our hearts be :—the attraction of this 
world chains us, as it were, to its own ſpher&, 
and we cannot riſe above it: — the preſent tenſe 

| engrolies 
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engroſſes all our hopes and fears, our expectations 
and dependancies, and one dirty acre here is of 
more value to us, than all the plains behind the 
moon. | 


T Rus is our underſtanding darkened, as to the 
things to come, by our too great attachment to 
thoſe preſented to us by the ſenſes; and we do not 
behold them ſo clearly as we ought and might, 
becauſe of our eagerneſs never to Joſe ſight of the 
other: ſo that from our own wilfulneſs our igno- 
rance proceeds, as the poet juſtly ſays : 


os Our reaſon was not vainly lent, 
«CL . * ; 93 
Nor is a ſlave, but by its own conſent, 


Nor that I would inſinuate human reaſon is 
ſufficient to inform us what or how we ſhall be 
hereafter ; but this I muſt beg leave to inſiſt up- 
on, that it is capable, if exerted properly, to con- 
vince us we ſhall be ſomething, and in ſome ſtate, 
after what we vulgarly call life (that is, indeed, 
no more than the animal ſoul) has left us. 


I KNow there are many people, either by na- 
ture, or want of application, dull enough not to 
apprehend the difference between the animal and 
immortal ſoul ; but I think it is eaſy to conceive 
we have not only two, but three ſouls, which are 
gpcually inſtilled into us from the time of our 

rſt formation in the womb. The greateſt of our 
philoſophers, poets, and divines have ſeemed to fa- 
vour this opinion ; but I know of none who has 
expreſſed himſelf more clearly and elegantly upon 
it thana late gentleman, whoſe works I have often 
taken the liberty to quote ; the perſon I mean is 
Mr. Dryden, who, in his poem of Palzmon and 
Arcite, has it thus ; : 
| 0 
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So man, at firſt a drop, dilates with heat, 
Then form'd, the little heart begins to beat ; 
Secret he feeds, unknowing, in his cell, 

At length for hatching ripe, he breaks the ſhell, 
And ſtruggles into breath, and cries for aid; 
Then, helpleſs, in his mother's lap is laid : 

He creeps, he walks, and iſſuing into man, 
Grudges their life, from whom his life began. 
A foe to laws, affects to rule alone, | 
Anxious to reign, —ey'n reſtleſs on a throne ; 
Firſt vegetive, then feels, and reaſons laſt, 

Rich in three fouls, and lives all three to waſte. 
Some thus, but thouſands more in flow'r of age, 
For few arrive to run the latter ſtage. 


WHAT indeed, before our coming into the 
world, can we be juſtly called but vegetables? Or 
what in fancy is there that lifinguiſhes us above 
the animals? Nay, what is termed inſtin&t in 
them, comes much ſooner, or at leaſt is more 
plainly diſtinguiſhed, than the reaſoning faculty 
in us; but when it is once attained, when we find 
in ourſelves the power of comparing, and of judg- 
ing, if we do not take care to improve it, it mult 
de owned we are little worthy of poſſeſſing it: 

but if we not only not acknowledge it, but rather 
take pains to depreciate the bleſſing, no words 
methinks can ſufficiently deſcribe ſo black an in- 
gratitude to the Great Author of our being, or fo 
monſtrous an injuſtice and indignity to our own 

nature. 7 5 


YET this is every day done, nay and gloried in 
by thoſe, who plume themſelves on ſeeing more 
clearly than other men into the works of nature : 
they make uſe of reaſon to argue againſt reaſon ; 
and affect to be void of partiality or vanity in 

aſſuming 
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aſſuming nothing, as they ſay, to themſelves, or 
aſcribing more to the ſpecies they are of, than to 
any other part of the animal world. 

Bur true philoſophy, as well as religion, will 
ſhew us better things: —it wWill not only teach us 
the nature and excellency of our being. but allo 
teach us how to avoid all 1uch inclinations as have 
any tendency towards degrading its native dignity, 
by throwing a reſemblance, or any way levelling 


us with the inferior creation. 


LET us then devote ſome part of our time to 
ſtudy and meditation. When the mind is wor- 
<« thily employed,” ſays a great author, the body 
becomes fpiritualized ; but when we ſuffer a 
< Jaffitude to benumb our faculties, the very ſpirit 
« degznerates into matter.“ 


WI ſhould alſo be continually on ourguard, that 
our ſenſes may not get too much power over us; 
— they frequently deceive us, and preſent us with 
fictitious joys when we expect real ones :—beſides, 
as they are capable of ſhewing us only things near 
at hand, and which ſhortly pats away, we ſhould 
take them only en paſſant, and it muſt be great 
ſtupidity to ſuffer them to engroſs our thoughts, 
The famous abbe de Bellegarde has this maxim, 
among many other excellent ones, and is worthy 
the obſervation of all degrees of people. 


« N*ayxz de Pattachement de Pamour pour le 
© monde, qu'a proportion du tems que vous y 
« deyez Etre, Celui qui fait voyage, ne $'arrete 
<< pas dans la premiere belle ville qu'il trouve ſur 
«*< {a route, i] ſcait qu'il doit paſſer outre et aller 
&« plus loin,” 

Few 
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Few of my readers, I believe, but will under- 
ſtand this; however, left any ſhould be ignorant 
of a language fo. univerſally underſtood, and I 
would wiſh jo excellent a precept ſhould eſcape 
no one, I will give it in Engliſh, 


« HAvE no greater attachment or love for the 
« world, than iu proportion to the time you are to 
ce bein it. He who takes a journey, ſtops not at 
the firſt fine city he finds in his way; for he 
c knows he mult paſs through it, and go farther.” 


A PERSON, it is certain, who keeps this always 


in his mind, will never ſuffer himſelf to be wholl 

taken up either with the idle fleeting pleaſures of 
this wor! 1, or with the buſy cares which attend a 
purſuit o1 its grandeurs :—he may enjoy the one 
with moderation whenever they fall in his way, 
but will not think himſelf miſerable in the want of 


them; and as for the other, he will look on the 


| thort-lived poſleſſion of them as not worth the time 
and anxiety they mult coit in the attainment. 


How blind, how inconſiderate, how unhappy 


are thoſe who place their /ummum bonum here, as 


well thoſe who ſucceed in their endeavours, as 


thoſe who do not; and, alas! every day's experi- 


ence ſhews us how much the number of the latter 
excceds the former ;—yet how readily does every 
one lay hold on the leaſt ſhadow of an expecta- 
tion, and waſte the precious time in vain depen- 


dencies, not remembering that, as Shakeipear- 


juſtly ſays, 


Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow, 
Creep in a ſtealing pace from day to day, 
To the laſt moment of revolving time, 
Ard all our yeſterdays have lighted fools 


$ 
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To their eternal homes. 

Life's but a walking ſhadow ; a poor play'r 
That frets and ſtruts his hour upon a ſtage, 
And then is heard no more. It is a tale 
Told by an ideot, full of ſound and fury, 


Signifying nothing. | 


Bur I ſhould diſoblige three parts in four of 
my readers, ſhould I dwell on a ſubject, which 
all know, but few care to remember : beſides, 
theſe ſpeculations are not publiſhed with a view of 
depreſſing, but of exhilarating the ſpirits ; and as 
it is impoſſible to recommend the value of our im- 
mortal part, without taking ſome notice how little 
the other is worthy our attention, when compared 


together, I ſhall add no more for fear of being 
thought too grave; a fault, now-a-days, looked 
upon as unpardonable in an author, | 


MIRA herſelf confeſſes, that theſe "0 BARRA 
have of late leaned a little towards that ſide; and 


| bids me remember, that people, eſpecially thoſe of 


condition, are more eaſily laughed out of their 
follies, than reaſoned out of them, 


NoTHING indeed is more certain, than that if 
a gay thoughtleſs perſon takes up a book, which he 
imagines is compoſed only for amuſement, and 
before he is aware, happens to meet with ſome fa- 
vourite vice of his own, artfully and merrily ex- 
poſed, he will ſtart at the reſemblance of himſelf, 
and perhaps be reclaimed by it: whereas he might 


hear a thouſand ſermons on the ſame occaſion, 


without being moved, though ever ſo learned, or 
with the greateſt grace delivered. | | 


Nor will this ſeem ſtrange to any one who 


conſiders nature: ſhould our hair turn grey, or 
| | | "<-> > oF 
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our complexion yellow, without our knawing 
any thing of the change, till at once we ſee it jn 
the glaſs, it would have a much greater effect 
upon us, than if we perceived it gradually coming 
on. 


SURPRISE has undoubtedly a prodigious influ- 
ence on the mind in all caſes; and it is not there- 
fore to be wondered at, that where we expect 
leflons of reformation they ſeldom do us any ſer- 
vice: if we liſten to them it is with indolence, and 
they make, if any at all, a very ſlight impreſſion on 
us; but when we look for ſomething of a quite 
contrary nature, it works ſtrange effects. 


KINO David liſtened without any conſcious tu- 
mult in his mind to the parable of Nathan con- 
cerning the ewe- lamb, til] the prophet, embolden- 
ed by his divine miſſion, ſaid to him plainly, 


«© Thou art the man!“ 


THEN, indeed, touched by this ſudden remon- 
france, he ſmote his breaſt and cry'd, 


« I have ſinned againſt the Lord,” 


TE works of a perſon who is looked upon 
as a ſatiriſt, or what the wits call a ſnarler, are 
taken up with a Kind of prejudice ; and though 
they want not readers, it is only becauſe every 
one hopes to find his neighbour's follies or vices 
ridiculed there: his own are out of the queſtion 
with him, and however they may occalion his 
being laughed at by other people, he is utterly 
regardleſs of what is pointed at chiefly in himſelf : 
Hut a book, which is not ſuſpected of any ſuch 

Vor. III. * tendency, 
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i Il - tendency, yet brings a parallel caſe with that of 
1 the reader, has ſometimes the good fortune to 


1 ſtrike upon the ſoul, and awaken a needful re- 
0 ——  - * 


As we ſet out with an aſſurance to the public, 
that we ſhould only make it our buſineſs to depre- 
cCiate vice, not perſons, and this book in particu- 

lar is intended to ſet forth the odiouſneſs of ex- 
peſing characters, we muſt deſire our readers not 
to fix the cenſure of any thing contained in theſe 
ſpeculations on individuals, whom they may ima 
gine we have in cur eyes, but take care to avoid 
that fault in themſelves they are fo ready to ob- 


ſerve in others. 


WHATEVER falls not under the cognizance 
of a court of judicature, ſhould be exempt from 
private cavils ; for, in effect, no one, except the 
magiſtracy, has a right to condemn any but him- 


ſet. 


Ax yet it may be anſwered, we have crimes 
among us, or follies, which amount almoſt to the 
ſame thing, which the laws take no notice of; 
and it muſt be acknowledged that this objection 
is not without a ſolid foundation in facts too fla- 
grant to be diſputed; but then it muſt alſo be 
| obſerved, that I mean not when the tranſgreſſors 
are in public capacities, and take that opportunity 
to oppreſs the body of the people; for then every 
one has a right to exclaim, and to cry out for 
juſtice: but even then I would have the clamour 
extend no farther than the grievance, which, if 
public, ſtands in no need of any repetition of pri- 
vate faults. 


I Have 


— 
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I Have often thought it ſtrange, that in the 
election for members of parliament, the common- 
alty, I mean the rabble, have ſuch an unbridled 
licence for defamation :—if a candidate has, in- 
deed, in an former ſeſſion, or otherwiſe by his 
behaviour, teſtified he has not the real good of his 
country at heart; if he has not ſtrenuouſly endea- 
voured to preſerve the juſt balance of power be- 
tween the prince and the people; if he has accepted 
of any bribes either for himſelf or family, whereby 
int ereſts oppoſite to the common cauſe have been 
upheld ; the meaneſt man, who has a vote, has 
undoubtedly a right to declare the motive which 
obliges him to refuſe it. As to a gentleman being 
a bad ceconomiit, if he be either a miſer or a 
ſpendthrift, there may be ſome reaſon to believe 
he will be biaſſed to any meaſures which promiſe 
an ir.creaſe of his ſtores, or freſh ſupplies for the 
ſupport of his extravagancies ; and then, indeed, 
all the proofs that can be brought of his ill ma- 
nagement have a right to be thrown in his teeth ; 
but I never could find out what the errors of the 
mother, wife, ſiſter, or daughter of ſuch a candi- 
date had to do with the affair ; yet in this caſe the 
faults of the whole family are blazoned, as if the 
poor gentleman was to anſwer for the virtue of his 
whole kindred. | 


THe cuſtom of old Rome, I am told, authorizes 
this proceeding ; I wiſh we followed that renown- 
ed republic in things more worthy our imitation ; 
as for this, I always thought it a barbarous one, 
and correſpondent with the manners of no nation 
which pretends to be civilized, ; 


I HopE I ſhall therefore be underſtood, that 
when I recommend ſilence as to the miſcarriages 
of others, I mean it only in regard to private 

| 1 D' 2 lite; 
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life; for as to public injuries they may, and un- 
doubtedly ought to be complained of, of whatſe- 
ever degree the perſon is who ofters them, ſince a 
nation can no otherwiſe hope redreſs; and to at- 
tempt to ſcreen or protect an offender in this kind, 

is a treaſon to the people, which has no pretence 


to o forgiveneſs. 


THe love of our country claims our firſt and 
chiefeſt care ; and whenever we diſcover even the 


Moſt remote intention of an oppreſſion there, 


though it be hatching in the breaſt of him who is 


moſt dear to us, all partial tenderneſs, all private 


friendſhip and obligations, muſt give way to ge- 
neral ſafety, as * ſays in his juſtification of 


Brutus. 


Can we ſtand by, and ſee 
Our mother robb'd, and bound, and raviſh'd be: 

Vet not to her aſſiſtance ſtir, 

Pleas'd with the ſtrength and beauty of the raviſher! 

Or ſhall we fear to kill him, if before 
The cancell'd name of friend he bore ? 
Ingrateful Brutus do they call ? 

Ingrateful Cæſar, who could Rome enthral ! 

An a& more barbarous and unnatural | 

(ln th' exact balance of true virtue try'd) 

Thar his ſucceſſor Nero's parricide. 


Bor as diſcourſe of national affairs is foreign to 


| my preſent purpoſe, I ſhall take my leave ot this 


head, with recommending-to the-world, eſpecially 
thote of my own ſex, good-nature and charity, in 
judging tne conduct of their neighbours, which is 
che only ſure way to preſerve their own from cen- 


ſure, be it ever 10 innocent. 
Tag 


Tx letter ſigned Eliſmonda, with the Lady's 
Revenge, is juſt come to hand, with which we are 
extremely delighted, and promiſe it ſhall not fail 
being inſerted in our next, time not permitting us 
to give it a-place in this, 
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A EE to the aſſurance given in our 
| A Twelfth Book, we ſhall begin the entertain- 
ment for this month with the letter from Cla- 


ribella, 
To the Authors of the FEMALE SPECTATOR. 


c LADIES, 

«© YOU cannot be inſenſible how little com- 
<& paſſion the woes occaſioned by love, find from 
& this iron-hearted age; nor how ready every one 
c js, on the leaſt breach of decorum, to cenſure 
e and condemn, without conſidering either the 
& force of that paſſion, which thoſe who are 
ce moſt upon their guard againſt, have not always 
© the power of reſtraining, or what particular 
e circumſtances may have concurred to enſnare a 
„e young creature into a forgetfulneſs of what ſhe 
,es to herfelf :—her fault alone engroſſes the 
e diſcourſe and attention of the town, and few 
<« there are will take the pains to enquire if any 
© excuſes may be made for it: all the misfortunes 
« her inadvertency brings upon her are unpitied, 
and looked upon as a juſt puniſhment ; all her 
«© former merit is no more remembered; and 
c people no longer allow her to be poſſeſſed 
"= 3 « of 
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« of any virtues, if once detected in tranſgreſ- 
“ jing one. e 


IAM ſure you are too juſt not to condemn 
& {ſuch a procceding as highly cruel, and alſo too 
e generous, not to make ſome allowances for 
& heedleſs youth, when hurried on by an excels 
of paſſion to things which cooler reaſon diſap- 
proves. A 


« Ix this confidence I take the liberty to give 
ce you the narrative of an adventure, which tho 
«© exactly true in every circumſtance, has in it 
s ſomething equally ſurprizing with any that the 
e moſt celebrated romance has preſented to us. 


C THe heroine of it, whom I ſhall diſtinguiſh 
<< þy the name of Aliena, is the daughter of a gen- 
ce tleman deſcended of a very antient family, who, 
from father to fon, had, for a long ſucceſſion of 
<< ages, enjoyed an eſtate, not inferior to ſome of 
the nobility; but by an unhappy attachment, in 
& his immediate predeceſſor, to the race of the 
„ Stewarts, was deprived of the greateſt part of 
< jt; and as he had ſeveral children beſides this 
„ Aljena, none of them, excepting the eldeſt ſon, 
< could expect any other fortunes than their edu- 
ce cation, which he indeed took care ſhould be 


ce very liberal. 


« BuT though his paternal tenderneſs ſeemed. 

* equaliy divided among them all, and Aliena had 
& no more opportunities of improvement than 

„her other ſiſters, yet did ſhe make a much 
greater progreſs in every thing ſhe was inſtruct- 
ed in than any of them; and as nature had be- 
ce ſtowed on her a much greater ſhare of beauty, 
e fo was alſo her genius more extenſive than that 
3 6 * which 
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© which either one which was elder, and another 
«« a. year younger than herſelf, had to boaſt of. 


& In fine, dear ladies, ſhe was at fourtcen one 
© of the moſt charming creatures in the world. 
ce As her father lived in London, ſhe went frequent- 
ly to public places, and thoſe diverſions which 
e were too expenſive for the narrowneſs of her 
c circumſtances, were, however, not denied her: 
© ſhe was never without tickets, for the maſ- 
«© querades, ridottocs, operas, concerts, and plays, 
% preſented to her by her friends, none of whom. 
© but thought themſelves happy in her accompa- 
* nying them to thoſe entertainmeuts. 


I was intimately acquainted with her, and 
have often thought her one of the happicit of 
* our ſex, becauſe, whether it was owing to her 
good conduct or good ſortune, ſh lived witn- 
© out making any enemies; —the ſweetneſs of her 
* behaviour charmed all who were witneſſes of 
„it; and though there are many equally inno- 
„cent with herſelf, yet ſome have a certain ſour- 
« neſs or haughtineſs in their deportment which. 
5 renders people induſtrious to find out ſomething 
© to condemn them; and thoſe who think them- 
e fe]ves inſulted by any airs of that kind are apt 
* enough to conitrue to themſelves, or at leaſt 
5 repreſent to others, the moſt harmleſs actions 
as highly criminal. 


4 BuT Aliena was the darling of all that knew 
* her; — wherever ſhe came a general and un- 
feigned pleaſure diffuſed itfelf in every face 
through the whole company. It is ſcarce pol- 
*© ſible to ſay whether ſhe was more admired by 
the men, or loved by the women :—a thing 
wonderful you will own, and what ſome people 
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c take upon them to ſay is incompatible, yet ſo in 


4 reality it was. Dear, ſweet, agreeable, enter- 


« taining Aliena, how I lament the ſad reverſe of 
« thy condition ! | a 


Bur, ladies, I detain you too long from the 
« promiſed narrative; compelled by the reſiſtleſs 
« impulſe of my commiſeration for this unfortu- 
« nate creature, I have, perhrps, too much en- 
„ croached upon your patience, and that of your 
«c readers, for which I aſk pardon of both, and 
« will now come to the point. 


«© AMonG the number of Aliena's admirers, 
c there was a commander of one of his majeſty's 
« ſhips, a gentleman of good family, agreeable 
„ perſon, and handſome fortune, * of his 
„ commiſſion :—whether he had more the art of 
«« perſwaſion than any of his rivals, I will not pre- 
de tend to ſay, but it is certain, that either his 
© merit or good fortune rendered every thing he 
« faid to her more acceptable than the moſt court- 
* ly addreſſes of any other perſon, 


„To be brief, ſhe loved him :—his manner, 
« whatever it was, enſnared her young heart, and 
<< the ſociety of her dear captain was preferable to 
e her than any other joy the world could give. 


AM very well aſſured his pretenſions were on 
© an honourable footing, otherwiſe they had been 
< rejected at the firſt; all her acquaintance ex- 
& pected every day to hear of the completion of 


their wiſhes by a happy marriage; when con- 


« trary to her, and it may be to his expectations, 
« he was ordered to fail for the Weſt-Indies, and 
6 to be ſtationed there for three years. | 


cc How 
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« How terrible a rebuff this was to her deareſt 
“ hopes any one may judge, and the more ſo as 
« he did not preſs her to complete the marriage 
e before his departure:—fhe thought with reaſon, 
& that if his paſſion had been equal to his preten- 
ec ſions, he would have rejoiced to have ſecured 
cc her to himſelf ; but inſtead of that he ſeemed 
es rather Jeſs afſiduous than he had been, and much 
cc more taken up with the vexation of being obliged 
« to be ſo long abſent from his native country, 
cc than from that perſon, whom he had a thouſand 
ce times ſworn was infinitely more valuable to him 
de than any thing beſides, either in that or the 
© whole world. 


« I WILL not pretend to be ſo well acquainted 
te with his thoughts, as to ſay poſitively he had 
c never loved her; but I believe, you will be of 

b opinion with me, that this behaviour was far 
from being the indication of a ſincere and ar- 
dent paſſion. 


SE had too much wit not to perceive: this 
flight, but too much tenderneſs to reſent it as ſhe 
“ ought to have done; and when he told her, as he 
& ſometimes vouchſafed to do, that he depended 
on her conſtancy, and that he ſhould find her at 
his return with the ſame inclinations he left her 
e poſſeſſed of in his favour, ſhe always anſwered, 
ce that it was impoſſible for time, abſence, or any 
& other ſolicitations, ever to prevail on her to call 
back that heart ſhe had given him; and conhrm- 
« ed the promiſe of preſerving herſelf entirely for 
him, with all the imprecations the moſt violent 
and faithful paſſion could ſuggeſt. 


« Hap there been no poſſibility for him to 
Ds ce have 


4 
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have implored, nor ſhe to have granted ſtronger 
* afturances for his future happineſs, he doubtleſs 
*© might, and ought to have been content with 
© theſe; but as there were conſent of friends, li- 
*-cenſes and wedding rings eaſy to be had, and 
© churches, chapels, and clergymen plenty; no 
© impediment to prevent their being joined for 
* ever, how could the dull inſenſible entertain one 
* thought of going away without having firit 
* ſettled ſo material a point. 


Bor in all the tender interviews that paſſed 
ce between them, after the arrival of thoſe orders, 
* which were to ſeparate them for ſo long a time, 
he never once aſked her to marry him; and as 
he made no offers that way, her modeſty would 
« not ſuffer her to be the firſt propoſer. 


Arx length the cruel day of taking leave was 
c come :—never parting had more the ſhew of 
„ mournful : —!I ſay the ſhew, becauſe I cannot 
< think the captain had any real grief at heart: but 
<< on the fide of Aliena it was truly ſo; yet did 
< not all ſhe expreſled in his preſence come in any. 
© competition with what ſhe ſuffered after he was 
% gone. No deſcription can any way equal the 
<« diſtraction ſhe was in; I ſhall therefore not at- 
<« tempt it, but leave you to judge the cauſe by 
© the conſequence, - 


« For ſome days ſhe ſhut herſelf up, gave a 
< Jooſe to tears and complainings, and ſcarce 
could. be prevailed upon to take needful nouriſh- 
ment: —her father's commands, however, and 
c remonſtrances, how much this conduct would 
c jncur the ridicule of the world, at laſt made 
ce her aſſume a more chearful countenance, and 


« the conſented to ſee company, and appear abroad 
| : (e as 
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« as uſual ; but while we all thought her grief was 
« abated, it preyed with greater violence by being 
c reſtrained, and inſpired her with a reſolution to 
« ſacrifice every thing ſhe had once valued herſelf 
« upon, rather than continue in the condition ſhe 


py 


Was. 1 


<« Ix ſhort, one day, when ſhe was thought tq 
& be gone on a viſit to one of her acquaintance, 
«« ſhe went to a ſale-ſhop, equipped herſelf in the 
habit of a man, or rather boy, for being very 
„ ſhort, ſhe ſeemed in that dreſs not to exceed 
a twelve or thirteen years of age at moſt. 


„ THINKING herſelf not ſufficiently diſguiſed- 
« even by this, ſhe made her fine flaxen hair be 
e ſhaved, and covered her head with a little brown 
« wig ; which wrought ſo great a change in her, 
that had her own father happened to have met 
cher, he would not have known her after this 
transformation. | . 


« BUT it was not her intention to run that: 
hazard, nor had ſhe taken all this pains to live. 
„ conceal'd in London ;—ſhe always knew ſhe 
loved the captain, but knew not till now with 
* how much violence ſhe. did ſo; or that for the 
« ſake of being near him, ſhe could forego all 


that ever had or ought to have been dear to 


6« Her. 


« I WILL not detain your attention with any reca- 


t pitulation of thoſe conflicts which muſt neceſſa- 


„ rily rend her boſom, while going about the exe- 
e cution of a deſign, the moſt daring ſure that ever 
woman formed :—you will naturally conceive. 
them, when I acquaint you what it was. 
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« Nor able to ſupport life without the preſence 
« of him who had her heart, ſhe feemed with her 
<« habit to have thrown off all the fears and mo- 
ce deity of womanhood : — the fatal ſoftneſs of 
© our ſex alone remained; and that, guided by 

the dictates of an ungovernable paſſion, made her 

< deipiie all dangers, hardſhips, infamy, and even 
death itſelf. | 


& SHE went directly to Graveſend, where her 
„ lover's ſhip lay yet at anchor, waiting his arri- 
val, who was gone into the country to take 
leave of ſome relations. This ſhe knew, and 
< reſolved, if poſſible, to get herſelf entered on 
& board before he came, being unwilling he ſhould 
ee fee her till they were under fail : not that, as 
« ſhe has ſince declared, ſhe had any thoughts of 
<, diſcovering herſelf to him in caſe he knew her 
© not, but that if he ſhould happen to do ſo, ſhe 
© might avoid any arguments he might make uſe 
of to diſſuade her from an enterprize ſhe was 
© determined to purſue at all events, and even 
5- againſt the inclination of him for whoſe ſake ſhe 
© undertook it. 


„SHE was a great admirer of an old play of 
«« Beaumont and Fletcher's, called Philaſter; or, 
Love lies a bleeding: the character of Bellario, 
* who, diſguiſed like a page, followed and waited 
«© on ber beloved prince in all his adventures, 
„ itrangely charmed her; and ſhe thought, as her 
© paſſion was equal to that of any woman in the 
* world, it would become her to atteſt it by actions 
t equally extravagant; and in the midſt of all thoſe 
« ſhocks, with which reaſon and modeſty at 
* ſome times ſhook her heart, felt a pleaſure in 
the thought of attending her dear captain, being 

* alway 
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« always about him, doing little ſervices for him, 
« and having an opportunity of obſerving his 
& behaviour on all occaſions. 


« As ſhe had often heard the captain talk of his 
« firſt lieutenant with a great deal of friendſhip, 
« ſthe thought him the moſt proper perſon to ad- 
« dreſs; accordingly ſhe waited till he came on 
<« ſhore, and went to his lodgings, where being 
&« eaſily admitted, ſhe told him ſhe had a great in- 
<« clination to the ſea ; but as her age and want of 
« ſkill in the art of navigation rendered her unfit 
nas yet for any ſervice, except that of attending 
<« ſome or other of the officers, ſhe begged to be 
received in the ſtation of a cabbin-boy : — ſhe 
« added, that ſhe had heard ſuch extraordinar 
s praiſes of the captain's humanity and EE 
to all belonging to him, that ſhe had an extreme 
« ambition to attend on him, if ſuch a favour 
e might be granted her. 


„Tk lieutenant eyed her attentively all the 
ce time ſhe was ſpeaking, and was ſeized with a 
„ ſomething which he had never felt before, and 
« at that time was far from being able to account 
for; and this ſecret impulſe it was that made 
ce him unable to refuſe her requeſt, though he knew 
cc very well that a ſufficient number of boys had 
ce becn already entered; he told her, however, 
& that he could not give her any aſſurance of bein 
% employed about the captain's perſon, till he had 
4 ſpoke to him concerning it; but that ſince ſhe 
« ſeemed fo deſirous of it, he would uſe all his 
be intereſt with him on that ſcore ; and added, 
cc what ſhe knew as well as himſelf, that he was 
ce abſent at that time, but was expected to arrive 
the ſame day. 1 


© ALIENA 
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„ ALIENA was highly content with the pro- 


© miſe he made ber, and doubted not but when 
<« ſhe was once in the ſhip with him, ſhe ſhould 
ce find out ſome ſtratagem or other to make him 
* take notice of her, and alſo to ingratiate herſelf 
„ fo much with him, as to occaſion him to take 
„her under his own care, even though it ſhould 
ce be her fate at firſt to be placed with any of the 
<« inferior officers. 


& SHE thanked the lieutenant a thouſand times 
& over, and was ready to fall at his feet in token 
& of her gratitude ; but intreated he would conti- 
% nue his goodneſs ſo far as to order her to be put 
on board, left he ſhould, in the hurry of his af- 
fairs, forget the promiſe he had made, and they 
9. ſhould ſail without her. To which heanſwered, 
& that ſhe had no need to be under any apprehen- 
&« ſions of that ſort, for he ſhould ſend his ſervant 
« with her to a houſe where there were ſeveral 
© boys of the ſame ſtation, and he believed much 
* of the ſame age, and that the long- boat would 
put them all on board that evening. 


„ Tars intirely eaſed all her ſcruples, and ſhe 
« was beginning afreſh to teſtify the ſenſe ſhe had 
& of the favour he did her, when ſome company 
„ coming in to viſit the lieutenant, he called his 
« man and ſent him to conduct her to the houſe | 
te had mentioned. 


THERE ſhe found ſeveral 5 youths ready equipped 
& for their voyage, and whoſe rough athletic coun- 
c tenances, and robuſt behaviour, became well 
enough the vocation they had taken upon them, 
ce but rendered them very unfit companions for the 
ce gentle, the delicate Aliena. 


« THE. 
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« 'THE diſcourſe they had with each other, the 
c oaths they ſwore, and the tricks they played by 
c way of diverting themſelves, frighted her almoſt 
ce out of her intention; but ſhe was much more 
6 ſo when they began to lay their hands on her, 
© to make one in their boiſterous exerciſes : the 
© more abaſhed and terrified ſhe looked, the more 
© rude they grew, and pinching her on the ribs, 
as boys frequently do to one another, one of 
them found ſhe had breaſts, and cried with agreat 
<< oath, that they had got a girl among them :—on, 
this they were all for being ſatisfied, and had 
c douhtleis treated her with the moſt ſhocking in- 
& decency, had not her cries brought up the wo- 
* man of the houſe, who being informed of the 
ce occaſion of the uproar, took Aliena from them, 
“ and was going to carry her into another room, 
in order to learn the truth of this adventure, 
© when the lieutenant entered, and found his new 
_ © failorall-in tears, and the reſt in a loud laugh, _ 


© THE cauſe of all this was ſoon explained to 
him, but the greateſt myſtery was ſtill behind, 
nor did he find it very eaſy to come at; for tho” 
Aliena confeſſed to him, and to the landlady, 
< after they had taken her into a private room, 
that ſhe was a woman, yet who ſhe was, and 
the motive which had induced her to diſguiſe 
„ herſelf in this manner, ſhe ſeemed determined 
© to keep from their knowledge, and only begged, 
«© that as her deſign had miſcarried, by her ſex 
being ſo unfortunately diſcovered, they would 
permit her to go Without making any further 


_ © enquiry concerning her. 


Bur this requeſt the lieutenant would by no 
* means comply with ;—he now no longer won- 


ce gdered at thoſe ſecret emotions which had worked 
« about 
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& about his heart at firſt ſight of her, and avowed 
© the force of nature, which is not to be deceived, 
<« tho” the ſenſes may, and frequently are. 


© HE now indulged theadmiration of her beau- 
& ty, much more than he would give himſelf the 
ce liberty of doing while he thought her what her 
ce habit beſpoke her, and looked fo long that he 
<« entirely looked away his heart :—he was real] 
ce in love with her, * was either aſhamed of 
ce being ſo for a young creature, whoſe virtue and 
* diſcretion he had no reaſon to have a very high 
idea of, or was awed by that reſpect which is 
& inſeparable from a true affection, from declaring 
& himſelf. To whichever of theſe motives it was, 
J will not take upon me to determine, but he 
« was entirely ſilent on that head, and only told 
ce her in a gay manner, that as he had entered her 
ct on her earneſt deſire, he could not conſent to 
« diſcharge her, without knowing ſomething more 
of her than that ſhe was a woman: ©* nay, added 
che, even of that I am not quite aſſured :—T have 
c only the teſtimony of two or three buys, who, 
ce in ach a caſe, are not to be depended upon :;— 
I think that I ought, at leaſt, to ſatisfy myſelf 
6 in that point.“ FR 


ec In ſpeaking theſe words he offered to pluck 
& her towards = and the vile woman of the 
« houſe, who had no regard for any thing but her 
cc own intereſt, in obliging her cuſtomers, gueſſing 

c the lieutenant's * and perhaps thinking 

« them worſe than they were in reality, went out 
„of the room and left them together, 


„„ Tris, indeed, quite overcame all the reſo- 
<« Jution of Altena ; ſhe thought ſhe ſaw ſomething 


« in the eyes of the lieutenant, that, even more 
« than 
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« than his words, threatened her with all a maid: 
&« of honour and condition had to dread ;. and after 
having ſtruggled with all her might to get looſe. 
« of the hold he had taken of her, threw herſelf at 
his feet, and with a flood of tears, and broken 

e trembling voice, conjured him to have pity on 

« her, and ſuffer her to depart. — *©< If ever, faid 

e ſhe, you were taught to revere virtue in another, 
or love the practiſe of it yourſelf ; if you have any 
„ kindred whoſe chaſtity is dear to you; for their 
* ſakes, and for your own, commiſerate a wretched. 
c maid, whom chance and her own folly alone have 

c thrown into your power.“ 


„ TRESE words, the emphaſis with which they 
« were delivered, and the action that accompanie:« 
them, made the lieutenant, who, as it luckily 
proved for her, was really a man of honour, 
© ſhudder as ſhe ſpoke them: he raiſed her from 
c the poſture ſhe had been in, with more reſpect 
e than, indeed, conſidering all things, ſhe.could in 
te reaſon have expected; defired ſhe would not be 
© under any apprehenſions of his behaviour to hen 
jn a manner ſhecould not be brought to approve z. 
© but in return for that ſelf-denial, he ſtill inſiſted 
e ſhe ſhould make him the confidant of the motive 
« which had obliged her to expoſe herſelf to the 
<« dangers ſhe had done. IEA oe 


« AL. As, fir, anſwered ſhe, ftill weeping, as 
« for the dangers you mention, and which I have - 
< but too cruelly experienced, I never had once a 
e thought of them; and as for any I might encoun- 
ter from the inclemency of the winds and waves, 
&« ] deſpiſed them: — whatever hardſhips I ſhould 
C have ſuſtained in the proſecution of my intended 
<« enterprize, would have afforded me more plea- 
« ſure than pain, had fate permitted me to have 
| &© under- 
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| 
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cc undergone them concealed ;—nay, death itſelf 
© had been welcome, had it ſeized me on board 
ce that ſhip my heart was bent to live or die in : 

© —þbut endleſs grief and miſery is now my doom, 
„ ſince denied the laſt, the only ſatisfaction this. 
© wide world could pive me. 


«© YET pardon me, continued ſhe, if I cannot 
& let you into the ſecret of whom I am, or what 
e induced me to this ſtrange ramble :—let it there- 
& fore content you to know, I am not of the loweſt. 
rank of people; that my reputation is not alto- 


„ gether my own, ſince my family will be ſufferers. 


hy by my fault ifknown ; and alſo, that how much 


© ſfoever my diſguiſing myſelf i in this manner may 


t ſubject me to your cenſure, yet my very ſoul 
5 ſhrinks at diſhonour ; and that this action, 
which alone can be alledged againſt me, is a 
greater diſguiſe to my real principles, than my 
5 habit has been to my ſex,” 


TRE lieutenant liſtened with all the attention 
<« the wiſhed ; every ſyllable ſhe uttered ſunk into 
c his ſou]:—his love, his admiration, his aſtoniſſi- 
<< ment, increaſed every moment; but though he 
« began to feel more pure flames for her, than thoſe. 
<« he teſtified gt information ſhe was a wo- 
„man, yet they were tbo ardent to permit him to 
e 26K; her go from him without giving liim ſome 
< probable hopes of ever ſeeing her more: he gave 
«<a turn indeed to his manner of treating her, yet. 
5 ſtill gave her to underſtand he would not part 


from her, without being made privy to every 


$6 thing he wiſhed to Enow. 


t To this poor Aliena 1 little but wich 


„tears; and while he continued preſſing, ſhe 


* evading, a failor came in.to acquaint him the. 
et captain 
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captain was arrived; on which he haſtily took 
leave, but before he left the houſe, charged the 
„ Jandlady, as ſhe valued his friendſhip, not to let 
< the ſeeming boy ſtir out of the room. 


« This Aliena was ignorant of, till imagining 
ce herſelf at liberty, ſhe was going down ſtairs, in 
«© order to quit a place where ſhe had nothing but 
ruin to expect; ſhe was met by the woman of 
<« the houſe, who obliged her to return back, and 
ce then locked her into a room, telling her ſhe muſt 
« ſtay till the return of the lieutenant. 


«© Now had this unfortunate creature full liberty 
<< to reflect on the miſchieſs ſhe had brought upon 
<« herſelf: — night came on, and every moment 

came loaden with new horrors; — the lieute- 
ce nant returned not, but as ſhe was in continual 
<« apprehenſions of him, ſhe reſolved not to pluck 
off her cloaths, nor even venture to lie down on 
<« the bed, leſt ſhe ſhould fall into a ſleep, and by 
© that means be rendered incapable of reſiſting any 
e violence that might be offered to her, 


* ALL night long did ſhe walk about the cham- 
„ber, in an agony of mind which ſtands in need 
& of no deſcription, nor can be reached by any: 
% had the window looked into the res, ſhe 
& would certainly have jumped out, but being 
„ backwards, her eſcape would have been no far- 
ce ther than the yard of the ſame houſe, which, 

c as ſhe was wholly ignorant of the paſſages, left 
her no room to hope ſhe could get through 
&« without diſcovery. | | 


A THovsAND different ideas roſe in her al- 
“ moit diſtracted brain: — ſhe feared the lieute- 
* nant, and ſaw no way to avoid him, but by 

| =, „ the 
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* the protection of the captain, and how to ac- 


15 3 him with any thing of what had paſſed 
&« ſhe knew not; — at laſt ſhe bethought herſelf off 
„attempting to do it even by the lieutenant him- 
6 ſelf; and accordingly when he came, as he did 
<< pretry early in the morning, ſhe ſaid to him, with 
all the courage fhe could aſſume, 


« STR, you inſiſt on knowing who J am, which 
«© T am determined to die rather than comply with: 
c there is but one way by which you have a chance 


„of gratifying your curioſity : — be the bearer 


« of a letter from me to your captain: he knows 
«me, and if he thinks fit, will inform you of every 
ce thing.” | 

THE licutenant on this began to gueſs ſome- 
& what of the truth, and agreed to do as ſhe de- 
« fired, and immediately called for pen, ink, and 
<< paper for her; which being brought, ſhe was 
* not long writing theſe lines: | 


11 3 
« UNABLE to ſupport your abſence, I fol- 


© lowed you. in diſguiſe, deſirous of no other 


< happineſs than to enjoy concealed your ſight : an 
© unlucky accident has diſcovered me: your firſt 
© Heutenant, whoſe priſoner Inow am, can tell you 
« by what means: —for Heaven's ſake deliver me 
& from his power, that I may either return to my 
6 father, if he will receive me after this adventure, 
& or die with ſhame of it in ſome obſcure corner 
of the world,” | os . 


« SHE ſubſcribed no name, nor was there in- 
& deed any occaſion for doing it to one ſo well ac- 


© quainted with the characters of her hand-writ- 


« ing; the lieutenant ſuffered her to ſeal it with- 


& out once asking to ſee the contents, and gave 
« his 
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cc his word and honour to deliver it the ſame hour 
« into the captain's hands, and bring whatever 
% anſwer ſhould be returned. 


« HE now, it is certain, began to ſee a good 
cc deal into this extraordinary affair: — he no lon- 
ce ger doubted but love of the captain had been 
<« the cauſe ; but, it is highly probable, imagined 
<« alſo that more had paſſed between that gentle- 
* man and his fair charge, than they in reality 
«© were guilty of. | ENS. 


<« THE generous concern he had for her youth 
ce and beauty, however, made him impatient to fee 
ce in what manner her lover would receive this bil- 
let; he therefore hurried away to his lodgin 
<< where he was ſtrangely ſurprized to- '£ 
ce croud of officers, and other people, about th 
ce door, and on his going up ſtairs ſaw the captain, 
„and three gentlemen, whom he knew not, en- 
<< oaged in a very warm diſpute, — The cauſe of 
ec it was this. 


« THE family of Aliena had no ſooner miſſed 
cc her, than ſtrict ſearch was made for her all over 
« the town: — accident at laſt diſcovered where 
<« ſhe had exchanged her habit, and the diſguiſe 
<6 ſhe had made choice of, made them naturally 
c conjecture.on what deſign ſhe was gone; but 
e not being able to imagine that ſo young and art- 
« leſs a maid ſhould have undertaken an enterprize 
of this bold kind, concluded ſhe muſt have her 
c adviſers and exciters toĩt: and who but the cap- 
ce tain could they ſuſpect of being fo : - they werd 
<< therefore aſſured in their own mind, that ſome 
cc private correſpondence had been carried on be- 
ec tween them ſince his pretended taking leave. — 
« Incenſed againſt him, as had their thoughts been 


© true, 
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e true, they would have had the higheſt reaſon, 

* they complained of the inſult, and obtained an 
& order to ſearch the ſhip, and force her from this 
„ betrayer of her honour: — to this end, they 
<< brought proper officers with them to Graveſend, 
„„ and had the aſſiſtance of others belonging to 
<< that place. = 


BEFORE they proceeded to extremities, how- 
< ever, they went to the captain's lodging, being 
5 told on their arrival he was not yet gone on 
ce board. —At firſt, the father, an uncle, and a cou- 
<< fin of Aliena's, who all came down together, re- 
<< monſtrated to him, in terms tolerably mild, how 
s ungent}eman-like an action it was, to delude a 
young girl of family, and to whom he had made 
<« anhonourable courtſhip, to quit her friends, and 
« accompany him in ſo ſhameful a manner; but 
c finding he denied all they accuſed him of, as 
<< well he might, they began to grow extremely 
„rough: — the uncle, who had ſome intereſt at 
c the board of Admiralty told him he would ſhake 
“ his commiſſion, and many ſuch-like menaces : 
„ — which the captain, knowing his innocence, 
<« was little able to endure, and their mutual rage 
« was expreſſing itſelf in the higheſt terms, when 
<« the lieutenant entered, | 1 


« THis gentleman liſtened for ſome moments 
c to what was ſaid, without ſpeaking, and eaſily 
cc perceiving, by the repartees on both ſides, the 
«© meaning of what at his firſt entrance ſeemed ſo 
« aftoniſhing, — «© Hold, gentlemen, cried he to 
e the kindred of Aliena, your paſſion has tranſpor- 
cc ted you too far, and I dare ſay you will hereaf- 
ce ter own being guilty of an injuſtice you will be 
c aſhamed of, when once the truth comes to be re 
« vealed, — I believe, continued he, I am the onl y 

+ «< perſo 
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« perſon capable of clearing up this myſtery; but 
before I do fo, beg leave to give a letter to my 
captain, put into my hands this morning, for the 
cc ſafe delivery of Which I have pawned my honour.” 


« Nor only the captain, but thoſe wid came to 
c accuſe him, were ſurpriſed at what he ſaid ; but 
< the former taking the letter haſtily out of his 
hands, and having read it with a great deal of 
<« real amazement, which I have heard them all 
< allow was very viſible in his countenance, walk- 
c ed ſeveral times about the room with a confuſed 
emotion; then pauſed, then walked and pauſed 
again, as if uncertain how he ſhould behave in 
e ſuch an exigence, which, it muſt be owned, 
c demanded ſome deliberation : the father and the 
c uncle of Aliena ſtill crying out he muſt produce 
c the girl, and growing clamorous, ſpleen, pettiſh= 
„ neſs, or a value of his own character more than 
« for that of the woman he had once pretended to 
« adore, made him throw the letter upon the ta- 
< ble in an abrupt manner, and at the ſame time 
ce bad them go in ſearch of the perſon they came 
in queſt of; adding, that what was wanting in 
<< the young lady, was owing to her want of pro- 
t pereducation, rather than to any inſinuations or 
« crafts he had practiſed on her. 


« THE father, finding it his daughter's hand, 
<« read it with a ſhock which is not to be expreſſed, 
„and having given it to his brother, cried, — 
„Where, — who is the lieutenant, into whoſe. 
* power my poor unhappy girl has fallen 3 


I am the perſon, ſaid the lieutenant; and 
ce but to clear my captain from any imputation of 
« a baſe deſign, ſhould not have ſpoke what I now 
find myſelf obliged to do. 5 

| E 
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_ « He then related in what manner Aliena came 
to him, the earneſtneſs with which ſhe begged 
<< to be entered on board; and in fine, neither 
omitted nor added to any thing of the truth. 


„ THis ſtruck the kindred of Aliena into the 
cc utmoſt confuſion :—every thing proved the in- 
* nocence, and as even I, dear ladies, who am 
4c her friend, muſt own, the folly of this unhappy 
girl; and bluſhed and hung down their heads, 
e opprefled with conſcious ſhame : — the captain 
< pitted the conſternation they were in, and his 
c heart, I cannot but think, throbbed for the con- 
« dition of Aliena :—Come, ſaid he to his lieute- 
“ nant, in as gay a manner as the circumſtance 
« would admit, “let us go viſit the lady who it 
„ ſeems is your priſoner, and ſee what ranſom will 
« be demanded for her,” 1 


ce TE lieutenant made no other anſwer than a 

c low bow, and immediately conducted them where 

<« they found the unfortunate Aliena walking about 

the room in her boy's cloaths, diſtracted in her 

& mind at what reception her letter would find 

from the captain, but little thinking of the new 
4 gueſts who entered her chamber. 


« On, dear SPECTATOR, think and judge what 
« this poor ſoul muſt feel, at the ſight of her lover, 
ce her father, and the neareſt of her kindred thus 
te at once preſented to her: what might have 
.<«« excuſed her to the one, rendered her criminal 
« to the other; nor could the ſoft impulſe of love 
& coincide with what ſhe owed to duty, and the 


1 decorum of reputation. 


Ax ſeeing them thus all together, ſhe fell into 
« faintings, from which ſhe was recovered but to 
5 « relapſe 


1 
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c relapſe again, and the firſt words ſhe ſpoke were, 
Jam ruined for ever.You, ſir, ſaid ſhe to her 
& father, can never, I am ſure, forgive the diſ- 
* honour I have brought upon your family: —and 

« you, purſued ſhe, turning to the captain, what 
« can you think of the wretched Alicna | Inis 
c yery proof I have given you of my love, the ex- 
c tremeſt, the tendereſt love that ever heart was 
66 capable of feeling, even you may cenſure, as not 
ce conſiſtent with the prudence and decorum of my 
&« ſex; — oh wretched ! — wretched am I every 
way, by all deſervedly abandoned.“ 


« Taz condition they ſaw her in diſarmed her 
* kindred of great part of the indignation they 
ce before had been full of, and hearing the captain 
« teſtify abundance of tender concern for the ha- 
« zards to Which ſhe had expoſed herſelf for his 
<« ſake, they withdrew to a window, and after a 
«© ſhort conſultation, deſired the captain to go with 
« them into another room; which requeſt he 
<« readily complying with, the fatherof Aliena told 
« him, that as he had courted his daughter, and fo 
far engaged her affections as to be induced by 
them to take a ſtep ſo contrary to duty and re- 
ce putation, he thought it would become him to ſi- 
< Jence the reproaches of the world by * 
her before he embarked. 


„THE captain not returning an immediate an- 
e ſwer to this propoſal, gave opportunity to the 
„ uncle and coufin of Aliena to ſecond what the 
father had ſaid ; and they made uſe of many ar- 
* guments to convince him, that in honour and 
<*© conſcience he ought not to depart and leave her 
to be expoſed to calumny for an action of 
*© which he had been the ſole cauſe, 


Vol. III. 0 « To 
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« To all which, as ſoon as they had done 
<< ſpeaking, the captain replied, that he deſired no 
c greater happinels in life than being the huſband 
ce of Aliena, provided the duties of his poſt had 
<& not called him ſo ſuddenly away: but as he 
c muſt not only immediately be ſnatched from 
her arms, but alſo be abſent thence for ſo long 
a time, he thought it inconſiſtent, either with 
« love or reaſon, to leave her a wiſe under ſuch 
« circumſtances : — that if her affection was as 
well rooted as ſhe ſaid it was, ſhe would doubt- 
<« Jeſs have the patience to wait his return; and 
« that if he heard nothing on her part, which 
« thould oblige him to change the ſentiments he 
at preſent had, he ſhould then himſelf be a pe- 
e titioner for her hand. 


* Ox this they told him, he had no reaſon to 
6 ſuſpect the ſincerity of her love, the had given 
«+ but too ſubſtantial a proof of it, by the mad 
<< exploit the had undertaken. : 


«© Do not think me ic ungrateful, anſwered he, 
& haſtily, if I ſay it is a proof of the violence of 
<< it, which I ſee with more grief than ſatisfaction ; 
. becauſe actions of this kind are judged by thoſe 
« who view them with different eyes, as ſome- 
e what romantic, and occaſion a good deal of idle 
cc 6+, eee among the laughing part of the world: 

* — but, continued he, as conſtancy more than 
% yehemence of affection is requiſite to render the 
c conjugal ſtate a happy one, it is time alone can 
aſſure me of felicity with the lady in queſtion : 
6 for which reaſon I muſt not think of en- 
« tering into any bonds of, the nature you men- 
« tion till after my return. 


« THis N determinat as it was, did not 
«© make 
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„ make them give over; but all they urged. was 
e preaching to the wind, and the more they 
0 ſeemed to reſent his refuſal, the more obſtinately 
che perſiſted in it; and they were (obliged: to 
« leave Graveſend, taking with them the diſcon- 
de folate Aliena, no leſs diſſatisfied in their minds 
than when they came to it. . 


« How changed is now. the fate of this young 
& lady | — The idol once of her acquaintance, the 
< pity now of ſome, and the contempt of others 
« The ſearch made for her in town after her 
« elopement, made the affair no ſecret : — every 
one talks and judges of it according to their dit- 
e ferent humours ; but few there are who put the 
& beit conſtruction. — Senſible of this, ſhe rarely 
ec ſtirs abroad, and at home is treated in a manner 
quite the reverſe of what ſhe was accuſtomed to 
ce before this accident: — her father and brothers 
look on her as a blemiſh to their family, and 
her ſiſters take every opportunity to reproach 
her. — The captain has never wrote to her 
% ſince he went, though ſeveral letters from him 
© have been received by others.—In fine, it is im- 
«© poſſible to paint her ſituation ſo truly miſerable 
as it is: —all I can ſay gives but a faint idea of 
it; yet ſuch as it is, I flatter myſelf, will be 
5 ſufficient to induce you to make her innocence 
as public as poſſible, by inſerting this faithful 

& account of the whole affair. 


I am alſo pretty confident, that the good- 
& nature which ſeems to ſparkle through all your 
« writings, beſides the common intereſt of our 
„ ſex, will make you expatiate a little on the un- 
e generous proceeding of the captain: the more 
« honour he may have in other reſpects, the Jeſs 
«© he is to be excuſed in regard to Aliena; fince it 

| "—" „ was 


* 
* 
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vas that very honour which betrayed her into a 
© fatal confidence of his love and ſincerity. 


« Hap he been poſſeſſed of a much leſs ſhare 
<< of paſſion for her than he had profeſſed, or had 
<« ſhe even been indifferent to him, gratitude, me- 
<« thinks, ſhould have made him marry her, ſince 
«© there was no other way to heal the wounds the 
& had given her reputation for his ſake, 


BT] will not anticipate your judgments on 
< this head, and after begging pardon for this long 
46 fetter, ede with alluring you that 


„J am, Ladies, 
& Your ſincere well-wiſher, 


Red Lyon-Square N 
. „4 And 9 1 


OF all the letters with which the FEMALE 
SPECTATOR has been favoured, none gave us a 
greater mixture of pain and pleaſure than this : — 
it is difficult to ſay whether the unhappy ſtory it 
contains, or the agreeable manner in which it is 
related, moſt engages our attention ; but wh.le we 
do juſtice to the hiſtorian, and pity the unfortu- 
nate lady, in whoſe cauſe ſhe has employed her 
pen, we muſt be wary how we excuſe her faults, 
ſo far as to hinder others from being upon their 
guard not to fall into the ſame. 


_ EUPHROSINE, whoſe ſtrict adherence to 
filial duty, has been taken notice of in one of our 
former Jucubrations, cannot tel] how to forgive 
Aliena for ſo palpable a breach of that, as well as 
of modeſty, in quitting her father's houſe, in a 
manner which, indeed, one would imagine the 


bare thought of would 'firike too much of horror 
into 
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into a virtuous mind, to be able to carry it into 
execution. 


Ir is certain, that nothing can be more aſtoniſh- 
ing, than that ſo young a creature, bred up in the 
ſtricteſt principles of virtue, and endued with the 
perfections Claribella aſcribes to her, could all at 
once throw off every conſideration of what ſhe 
owed herſelf, her family, and her ſex, to expoſe 
herſelf to ſuch wild hazards, the leaſt of which 
was worſe than death. | | 


To. us it ſeems plain, that how much wit ſo⸗ 
ever ſhe may be miſtreſs of in converſation, ſhe is 
altogether incapable of making any ſolid reflec- 
tions: — there muſt be a romantic turn in her 
mind, which-might have been heightened by read- 
ing thoſe extravagant fictions with which ſome 
books abound, — This Claribella ſeems to think 
herſelf, by her mentioning the fondneſs her fair 
unhappy friend teſtified for the character of Bel- 
lario: — as ſhe thought it an amiable one, it is 
not therefore to be wondered at that ſhe copied 
after it. 


Ir poets would confider how great an effect 
their writings have upon the minds of young peo- 
ple, they would ſurely never paint whatever is an 
error in conduct in too beautiful colours, nor en- 
deavour to excite pity on the ſtage for thoſe ac- 
tions, which every where elſe juſtly incur both 
puniſhment and contempt; but too many of them, 
as well ancient as modern, have ſeemed to employ 
their whole art in touching the paſſions, without 
any regard to the morals of an audience; as a 
very judicious Italian author once ſaid of them, 


D 6 Oltra- 
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Otramontani nom ſono velanti delle buone "ow de 
mode ou if de prudenza. 
1 hat is, 
«© TpyosE on the other ſide of the mountains, 
„ make no ſcruple of breaking the good laws of 
modeſty and prudence.” 


A GENTLE, generous, tender Fay Wwe -are 
ready to allow her, but muſt at the fame time 
ſay, that ſuch a diſpoſition, where it happens to 
be joined with a weak judgment, is extremely 
dangerous to the perſon poſſeſſed of it, becauſe it 
often tranſports ſuch a one to exceſſes, by which 
the beſt virtues may become vices, | 


Tuts was evidently the caſe in regard to Aliena: 
— her love for the captain, as his addreſſes were 
honourable, was natural, and nothing in it which 
could arraign her prudence, or her modeſty: — 
the grief ſhe was under at the neceſſity of parting 
with him for ſo long a time, and even her ſoft 
deſires of being united to him before their ſepa- 
ration, had ſomething amiable in them: had ſhe 
ſtuck there, and preſerved her heart and perſon 
till his return, and he had afterwards proved un- 
grateful or inconſtant to ſuch love and ſweetneſs, 
No reproaches could have been equal to the crime; 
but I am ſorry to ſay, that by giving too great a 
looſe to thoſe qualities, which, kept within due 
limits, had been worthy praiſe and imitation, ſhe 
forfeited all pretenſions to the eſteem of the man 
ſhe loved, as well as of thoſe leaſt intereſted i in the 


affair. 


THE FEMALE SPECTATOR muſt not therefore 
be ſo far ſwayed, either by her own good-nature, 


or the deſires of Claribella, as to attempt framing 
any 
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any excuſe for thoſe very errors in conduct 
which eſſays are intended only to reform. 


NEITHER is it poſſible to comply with the re- 
queſt of this agreeable correſpondent, in paſſing 
too ſevere a judgment on the captain's behaviour : 
— he might before this unhappy. incident have 
had a very ſincere paſſion for Aliena, yet prudence 
might ſuggeſt to him many inconveniencies attend - 
ing the leaving fo young a wife to herſelf imme-- 
diately after marriage: — he imagined, perhaps, 
that in his abſence the might be expoſed to trials 
her extreme youth and inexperience of the Ford? 
would fail enabling her to bear with that reſolu- 
tion and intrepidity, which her honour, or at leait 
her reputation, demanded, and might poſlibly fea- 
fon with himſelf in this nature: * If the tenderac!s 
& ſhe ſeems to regard me with has taken any dep 
ee root in her foul,” and he has really found any 
<« thing in mewortny of a ſerious affection, ſne wii 
, doubtleſs preſerve herſelf for mee till my return: 
for if it be light and wavering, marriage will be 
% too eał to fix it, and I could with leſs grief ſup- 
'« port the ineonſtancy of a miſtreſs than a wife.“ 


SUCH reflections as theſe, T ſay, were very na- 
tural to a thinking man: — marriage is a thing 
of too ſerious a nature to be entered into incon- 
ſiderately or wantonly, as the very ceremony of 
it, eſtabliſned in our church, informs us: and 
thoſe who rafhly take the ſacred bonds upon 
them, are in a very great danger of ſoon grow- 
ing weary of them. 


Tk captain's love for Aliena therefore might 
not be leſs tender for its being more ſolid, than 
perhaps the impetuoſity of her paſſion made her 
with it was: — for my part, I ſee no reaſon that 

E 4 could 
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could induce him to counterfeit an inclination, 
- Which he felt not in reality: — the lady had no 
fortune, he aimed at nothing diſhonourable, and 
doubtleſs meant as he had ſaid, to have made her 
his wife, had not this unexpected ſeparation hap- 
pened, | 


To this Claribella may probably reply, that 
whatever doubts mizht have ariſen in his mind, 
concerning her conſtancy before he took leave of 
her, the deſign ſhe afterwards formed of accompa- 
nying him in all his dangers, and the pains ſhe 
took for the accompliſhment of that enterprize, 
was a proof that her very life was wrapped up in 
him, and that there was not the leaſt likelihood 
ſhe ever could be brought to regard any thing in 
competition with him. 


Nopopy can, indeed, deny the greatneſs of her 
affection at that time, nor affirm that it would not 
have been as laſting as it was violent ; yet I have 
known ſome who have run as extravagant lengths, 
even to their own ruin, for the accompliſhment 
of their wiſhes, and no ſooner were in poſſeſhon of 
them, than they repented what they had done, 
and became indifferent, if not worſe, to the perſon 
they but lately idolized. 


BesIDE, as I have taken notice in a former 
SPECTATOR, and every one may be convinced of 
by a very little obſervation, it rarely happens, that 
a perſon ſo young as Aliena, can be a judge of her 
own heart, and therefore the captain may very 
well deſerve to be excuſed for not being able to 
place ſo us a dependance on her preſent tender- 
neſs, as I will not ſay but it might in reality have 
demanded, The poet tells us, 
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There's no ſuch ting as conflancy we call, 

Faith ties not hearts, tis inclination all: 

Some wit deform'd, or beauty much decay'd, 
Firſt corſtancy in love a virtue made: 

From friendſhip they that land- mark did remove, 
And faliely plac'd it on the bounds of love. 


UPon the whole, it is the concurrent opinion 
of our Society, that how much ſoever the making 
her his wife, under ſuch circumſtances, might 


have magnified his love, it would have leſſened his 


prudence; and had ſhe in ſo long an abſence be- 
haved with more conduct than could be well ex- 
pected from a woman who had the ſtrongeſt paſ- 
ions, and had teſtified ſhe regarded nothing but 
the gratification of them, the: reputation of his 
wiſdom, in running ſo great a hazard, muſt how- 
ever have ſuffered very much. 


Tas reaſons oblige us to acquit the captain 
of all ingratitude, ſo far as relates to the main 
point; but we cannot do ſo, as to his not writing 


to her :—he ought certainly to have taken all the 
opportunities which the diſtance between them 
would admit, to conſole her under afflictions, 
which he muſt be ſenſible were unavoidable in 
circumſtances ſuch as hers ; and that he has nor 


done ſo, looks as if the Graveſend affair had made 


an alteration in the ſentiments he once had” in. „her 
favour, 


Ir it hask FORM thus, as there is too much 
probability it has, the greateſt act of friendſhip to 
Aliena, is to wean her as much as poſſible from al! 
_ remembrance of their former loves; and perhaps 


this is the very reaſon that her relations treat he: 
with ſo much harſhneſs, ſince nothing fo much 


contributes to give one a diſtaſte to What has been 
| E 5 „ 
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too dear, as to be perpetually teized and reproach- 
ed for it by thoſe we live with, and whom it 
is our intereſt to keep well with :—I can by no 
other motive account for, or excuſe the cruelty 
of her brother and ſifters, ſince it is certain her 
innate griefs are a ſufficient puniſhment for her 
tranſgreſſion, without any addition from another 
quarter, 


I wouLD have them, however, be cautious, and 
not try the experiment too far, leſt they ſhould. 
drive her to ſuch extremes, as would make them 
afterwards repent being the cauſe of. 


NumBEeR of unhappy creatures now groan 
under laſting infamy, who, had their fault been 
forgiven, and as much as poſſible concealed from 
the knowledge of the world, perhaps had, by a 
future regularity of conduct, atoned for the errors 
of the paſt, and been as great a comfort to their 
families, as they have fince been a diſgrace. 

IxSTANCEs of young people who, after the 
firſt woung given to their reputation, have thought 
themſelves under no manner of reſtraint, and aban- 
doned to all ſenſe of ſhame, are ſo flagrant, that 
] wonder any parent or relation ſhould not trem- 
 Þle- at publiſhing a fault, which, if concealed, 
might poſſibly be the laſt ; but, if divulged, is, for 
the molt part, but the beginning and prelude to a 
continued ſeries of vice and ignominy. - 


I am very much afraid the friends of Aliena 
have been too forgetful of this ſo neceſſary a max- 
im: the ſurprize and indignation at her elope- 
ment, when they firſt diſcovered it, hurried them 
perhaps to Enquiries, Which, tho' they could nat 
| be 
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be blamed ſor making, ſhould notwithſtanding have : 


been done with all the privacy rmaginable, 


le TI miſtake their behaviour in this point, I 
_heartily atk pardon ; but am led into it by Clari- - 


bella's letter, who, by defiring me to inſert the 


ſtory in vindication of her friend's Tnnocence, 

ives me reaſon to believe it has been but too 
publickly aſperſed; for when any thing of that 
nature comes to be the talk of the town, it is 
always ſure to appear in its worſt colours. As 


Hudibras ludicroully ſays, 


<< Honour is like that gloſſy bubble, 
„Which gives philoſophers ſuch trouble: 
Whoſe leaſt part flaw'd,. the whole does fly; 
„And wits are crack'd to find out why.” ' 


I wouLD therefore adviſe, that Aliena fhould, 
for the future, be uſed with more gentleneſs ; if 
one may judge of her diſpoſitions by the expreſ- 
ſrons ſhe made uſe of to the lieutenant after the 
diſcovery of her ſex, ſhe is ſufficiently aſhamed of 
her folly, and needs no upbraidings to conviace 
her of it'::;—her condition, in my opinion, now 


requires balſams, not corroſtves ; for though ill 
uſage may bring her to hate the remembrance of 
him, yet that paffion which has ſubjected her to 
it, may alſo bring her in time to hate every thing 
elſe, even her own. life, and fall into a deſpair, 
which, I preſume, none of them would with ta- 


Tre ſincerity and good- nature of Claribelia- 


can never be too much applauded, and however 


partial we may think her in this affair, as the 


warmth of friendſhip can only ſway a lady of her 


fine. underſtanding, to be fo, the cauſe: renders 
: E 6 | | dae: 
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the effect rather amiable than the contrary. We 
ſhall always receive with pleafure whatever we 
ſhall be favoured with from ſo agreeable a correſ- 
pondent, and wiſh we may find in all thoſe who 
are ſo happy to enjoy her converſation, the ſame 
zeal and generoſity, as it is eaſy to pexceive by 
her manner of writing, her own ſoul abounds | 
with. | 7 


WHETHER theſe monthly eſſays anſwer the 
great end propoſed by them, of conducing in ſome 
meaſure to that rectification of manners which 
this age ſtands ſo much in need of, e cannot yet 
be able to determine ; but of this we are certain, 
by the letters we receive, that wit, and the Jove 
of virtue, are not altogether baniſhed the realm : 
the following, as well as many we have already 
had the pleaſure of tranſmitting to the public, 1s 


To the FEMALE SPECTATOR, . 
„ Mapan, 


« AS I perceive you interſperſe your moral re- 
ce flections with ſuch adventures as promiſe either 
t jinſtruction or entertainment to your readers, I 
© take the liberty of incloſing a ſircle narrative, 
«© which I can anſwer is a recent tranſaction, and 
« the truth of it known to a great many others as 
« well as myſelf, 


«© I SHALL make no apology for any blunders 
5e in ſtile, having drawn it up as well as I could, 
and leave the correction and amendment to your 
«© more elegant and judicious pen, which id am 


well convinced can ſmooth the harſheſt expreſ- 
e ſion, and extract even gold from the coarſeſt 
| metal. 
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c metal. I am, with the moſt perfect admiration 
«© and good wiſhes for your undertaking, 


Mapam, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
Kenſington, And ſubſcriber, 
April 16, 1745: __EriSMonDA.” 


NN 
The LA D V's REVENGE. 


| AIDE the number of thoſe gay gallants, 

who pride themſelves on being diſtinguiſhed 
at all public places, none had more reaſon to boaſt 
of the modiſh accompliſhments than Ziphranes : 
he ſung, danced, dreſſed well ;—had the knack 
of ſetting off, to the beſt advantage, his family, 
his fortune, and his perſon ;—knew how to trace 
his anceſtors long before the Conquelt ; to diſcover 
' ſome particular perfection in every acre of his 
land, and to give all his limbs and features ſuch 
geſtures as his glaſs informed him would be moſt 
becoming :—in ſhort, he was what we women 
call a very pretty fellow : for as the poet too juſtly 
ſays of us, 


ce Our thoughtleſs ſex is caught by outward form 


« And empty noiſe, and loves itſelf in man.“ 


As he either found, or thought himſelf admired 
by all the ladies. he converſed with, he in return 
ſeemed to admire them all. Many friendſhips 
were broke, and great animoſities have aroſe on 
the ſcore of this Almanzor in love, who triumphed 
wherever he came, without giving any of the fair 

— | con- 
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oon tenders for his heart leave to think ſhe had the 
power of entirely ſubduing it: —if one ſeemed to 
have the advantage over him to-day, ſhe was ſure 
of yielding it to-morrow to ſome other beauty, 
who loſt it again in her turn :—nay, ſometimes 
in the fame hour he would preſs one lady by the 
hand, whiſper a ſoft thing in the ear of another, 
look dying on a third, and preſent a love-ſonnet. 
of his own compoling to a fourth. 


In this manner did he divide his favours, till 
he became acquainted with Barſina, a lady of a 
good fortune, and very agreeable perſon : —ſhe 
lived moſtly in the country, and when ſhe was in 
town kept but little company, and ſeldom appeared 
in any public place :—ſhe was, indeed, more re- 
ſerved than any. other I ever knew in her age and 
circumftances.; and though ſhe had an infinity of 
wit, choſe rather to be thought to have none, 
than to expoſe it by ſpeaking more than fhe 
thought conſiſtent with that modefty, which ſhe 
fet the higker value upon, as ſhe faw others value 
it ſo little. | 55 


Ir was, perhaps, as much owing to this cha- 
rater of reſerve, as to any other perfection in 
her, though few women can boaſt greater, that 
made the conqueſt of her heart more flattering to 
the vanity of Ziphranes, than any he had yet 
gained: but be that as it may, he approached her 
with a different kind of homage to What he had 
ever paid to any other woman; and not only gave 
her that proof of his ſerious attachment, but alſo 
a much greater, which was this: he intirely gave 
over his gallantries to every former object of them, 
and confined his addreſſes to her alone, to the 
aſtoniſhment of all his acquaintance, who ſpoke - 
; : 8 | of: 
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of it as a prodigy, and cried, « Who would have 
<< believed it !—Ziphranes is grown conſtant.“ 


Tr1s change in his behaviour, joined with a 
fecret liking of his perſon, and the ſanction of a 
near relation's perſuaſion, who had introduced 
him to her, and thought they would be a proper 
match for each other, engaged her to receive him 
in quality of a lover; though it was Jong before 
he could prevail on her to acknowledge ſhe did 
fo, through any other motive, than merely in. 
compliance with the requeſt of a perſon ſo nearly 
allied to her. 


To make trial of his perſeverance, ſhe pretend- 
ed buſineſs called her into the country; he begged 
leave to accompany her; but that not being per- 

mitted, he followed to her retirement, took lodg - 
ings as near as he could, and viſited her every. 
day, renewing the declarations be had made in 
town, nor would he return till the had fixed the 
day for coming alſo, | | 3s 


As the came in the ſtage coach, ſhe could not 
prevent him from doing ſo too, if the had been af- 
feed enough to attempt it: yet could not all his 
aſſiduity, his vows, his proteſtations, meet any far- 
ther reward than the bare acceptance-of them. 


By degrees, however, he gained further on her, 
and got the better of that cruel caution which had 
given him fo much trouble; and the at laſt con- 
feſſed, that ſhe thought him worthy. of every thing 
a woman of honour could beſtow. 


Wirn what rapture he expreſſed himſelf at 
hearing theſe long-wiſhed-for words, any one may 
Judge, by the pains he had taken to induce her 
to ſpeak them, He had now nothing to do but 

| to 
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to preſs for the confirmation of his happineſs, and 
in the moſt tender terms beſeeched her to ſettle a 
day for that purpoſe; to which ſhe bluſhing an- 
ſwered, he muſt depend for that on the gentleman 
who firit brought them acquainted, and had al- 
ways been fo much his friend. | 


THis he ſeemed very well ſatisfied with, as ſhe 
doubted not but he would, and as ſhe knew the 
perſon ſhe mentioned had greatly promoted the 
intereſt of his love; and ſhe now began to ſet her- 
ſelf to think ſeriouſly on marriage, as a ſtate ſhe 
ſhould ſoon enter into,—Some days, however, 
paſſed over without her hearing any thing of the 
matter, than that Ziphranes told her, that he had 
been to wait on her couſin, but had not the good 

fortune to meet with him at home. l 


 - PREPOSSESSED as ſhe was in favour of this 
lover, it ſeemed alittle ſtrange to her, that the ve- 
hemence of the paſſion he profeſſed, ſhould not in- 
fluence him to watch night and day, for the fight 

of a perſon to whom ſhe referred the grant of what 
he had ſeemed ſo ardently to defire :—beſtdes, ſhe 
very well knew there could have been no difficulty 
in finding him, had the other attempted it in good 
earneſt ; and this, with the imagination that ſhe 
obſerved ſomewhat of a leſs tenderneſs than uſual 
in his looks and behaviour to her, filled her with 
very perplexing agitations. 


A WEEK was hardly elapſed, ſince ſhe made 
him that ſoft. conceflion above-recited, when he 
ſent to acquaint her, he was extremely indiſpoſed 
with a cold, and could not have the pleaſure of. 
waiting on her. | | £4 


Taxis meſſage, and the manner in which .it 


was delivered, heightened her ſuſpicions, that ſhe 
| ED had- 
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had deceived herſelf in an opinion either of his 
love or honour: I am betrayed,” cried ſhe, in 
a good deal of agony. of ſpirit ;. © it. is owing. to 
d& the coldneſs of his-own heart, not any the in- 
& clemency of the ſeaſon has inflicted on him, that 
« he abſents himſelf.” : | 7 


SRE kept her vexation concealed however, and 
though her relation had viſited her ſeveral times 
fince ſhe had ſeen Ziphranes, ſhe never once men- 
tioned any thing concerning him, till that gen- 
tleman one day, in a gay humour, ſaid to her, 
Well, couſin, how thrive my friend's. hopes? 
« When are we to ſee you a bride ?* On which, 
before ſhe was aware, the cried, << | am not the 


«© proper perſon to be aſked that queſtion ;— 


What does Ziphranes ſay ? 


ce ] CANNOT expect that confidence from him, 
* which you ſo near a relation deny, anſwered he; 


cc but, indeed, I wanted to talk a. little ſeriouſly to 


< you on that head: I am afraid there is ſome 
© brules between you, for I have met him two 
© or three times, and he rather ſeerns.to ſhun 
s than court my company.“ : 


To hear. he was. abroad at the time he had 
pretended ſickneſs, and that he had ſeen the very 
perſon to whom {ſhe had conſigned the diſpoſing 
of himſelf, without ſpeaking any thing to him of 
the affair, was ſufficient to have opened the eyes 
of a woman of much leſs penetration and judg- 
ment than ſhe was :—ſhe was at once convinced 
of his falſhood and ingratitude, and the indigna- 
tion of having been ſo baſely impoſed upon was 
about to ſhew itſelf, by telling the whole ftory 
to her couſin, when, ſome ladies that inſtant 
coming to viſit her prevented it. N 
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No opportunity offering that night to diſbur- 
then the inward agony ſhe was inflamed with, by 
reaſon her couſin went away before the reſt of the 
company took leave, ſhe paſſed the hours till 
morning in a fituation more eaſy to be conceived 
than deſcribed. 


SHE would have given the world, had the been 
miſtreſs of it, to have been able to have aſſig ned 
ſome reaſon for ſo ſudden a change in a perſon, 
whoſe love and conftancy ihe had as many teſti- 
monies-of as were in the power of a man to give: 
the more ſhe reflected on his paſt and preſent 
behaviour, the more the was confounded; and 
he far ſoever he had inftnuated himſelf into her 
heart, ſhe ſuffered yet more from her eſtoniſh- 
ment than ſhe did from her abuſed affection. 


Tux greatneſs of her ſpirits, as well as her na- 
tural modeſty and reſerve, would not permit her 
either to write, or ſend to know the meaning of 
his-abſence ; and her couſin not happening to come 
again, ſhe had none on whoſe diſcretion the could 
enough rely to make a confidante of in an affair, 
which ſhe looked upon as ſo ſhameful to herſelf; 
and -enduret for three days longer a ſuſpence more 
painful than the certainty which the fourth pro- 
duced had the power of inflicting. 


As ſoon as ſhe rung her bell in the morning, 
her maid brought a letter, which the told her 
was left for her very early, by a ſervant belonging 
to Ziphranes. Ziphranes'! ?*-cried Barſina, with 
a hurry of ſpirits which-that moment ſhe had not 
command enough over herſelf to be able either to 
repel or to eonceal, What. is it he can ſay ? ” 


Too. 
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« SINCE I had laſt the honour of waiting on 
“ yon, a propoſal of marriage was made to 
*« me, which I found was very much to my con- 
«<< yenience to accept; and I did fo the rather, 
4 as I knew there was too little love on your ſide 
« to render it any difappointment : —I thought 
* myfelf obliged to acquaint you with it before 
« you heard it from any other hands; and wiſh 
« you as happy with ſome more deſerving man 
« -as I hope this morning will make me:;— I 
„ ſhall always continue to think of you with 
* -the greateſt reſpect, and am, 


„ MADAM, 
«© Your moſt humble, 
« And moſt obedient Servant, 
x % ZirnR As.“ 


Wu the felt on reading this letter, any wo- 
man, who, without love, has the leaſt pride or 
fenſe of reſentment, may judge; but as Barſina 
had certainly once a very great ſhare of regard 
for this perfidious prophaner of the moſt ardent 
vows and proteſtations, her affliction muſt be 
violent indeed, at the firſt news of his incon- 

ſtancy. 


Bur whatever it was, with her uſual prudence, 
ſhe confined it to her own breaſt, and though that 
day, and ſeveral ſucceeding ones, the heard of 
nothing but Ziphranes's marriage, and the won- 
der every one expreſſed at the ſuddenneſs of it, 
as well as that it was to any other than herſelf; 
ö yet 
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yet did ſhe ſo well ſtifle all the emotions of her 
ſoul, that none could perceive ſhe was the leaſt 
diſturbed at it. | 


His ungenerous behaviour had doubtleſs turned 
her heart entirely againſt him : — ſhe ſoon grew 
to deſpiſe him much more than ever ſhe had loved; 
but then ſhe thought how much ſhe had been 
deceived in him, and that he had it in his power 
to boaſt that he had made an impreſſion on her, 
gave her the moſt poignant anguiſh. 


In ſhort, all the paſſion ſhe now had for him 
was revenge; and in what manner ſhe ſhould. in- 
fſict a puniſhment, in ſome meaſure propartion- 
able to his crime, took up her whole thoughts ; 
and at laſt having hit on one to her mind, was not 
long before ſhe accompliſhed it. ES 


SHE knew he was accuſtomed, to walk every 
day in the Park, and being informed that ſince 
his marriage he continued to do ſo, ſhe made it 
her buſineſs to throw herſelf in his way; and 
meeting him according to her wiſh, accompanied 
oy each an old gentleman, who did not ſeem 
to be a perſon of very great conſequence, . ſhe 
went directly up to him, and told him ſhe deſired 

to ſpeak with him, on which the other imme - 

diately took leave. 


ZirRRANES was ſo confounded at the fight 
of her, that he was ſcarce able to return the ſalu- 
tation ſne gave him with the complaiſance of a 
gentleman ; which ſhe perceiving, to add to his 
mortification, told him ſhe did ſo; but added, with 
2 great deal of ſeeming gaiety, that he had no 
reaſon to be under. any manner of concern; for 
though his quitting her for. another was pe 

| cruel, 
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cruel, he had it in his power to atone, and it 
was for that end ſhe came to ſeek him. 


ALL this, which he could not but look on as 
raillery, was very ſurprizing to him from a wo- 
man of her ſerious and reſerved temper : — and 
his confuſion both at that, aud meeting her, was 
ſtill ſo great, that he could nat anſwer it in kind 
as he would have done, had he been more maſter 
of himſelf: and it was but with a ſtammering 
voice he at laſt drawled out, that he ſhould re- 
Joice to oblige her in any thing he could. 


WHAT a force has conſcious guilt ! — how 
mean, how cowardly does a baſe action render 
one ! — He who found it.eaſy to commit the 
crime, trembled at the reproaches it deſerved. 
Barſina felt a gloomy ſatisfaction in her mind at 
the pain he was in, but that was little to what 
her reſentment demanded ; and it was neceſſa 
to eaſe his preſent diſquiets, in order to have it 
in her power to inflict on him others of a more 
terrible nature. | 


SHE therefore aſſume” as much ſoftneſs in her 
eyes and voice, as a erſon, not accuſtomed to 
diſſimulation, cob! - fibly put on, and with a 
half ſigh, Well, Ziphranes, I accuſe you not, 
« ſaid ſhe : Love I know is an involuntary paſſion, 
“ and beſides I have heard ſay there is a fate in 
„ marriage which is not to be withſtood : — I only 
cc think the long acquaintance we had together 
cc ought not to have been ſo abruptly broke off: 
AI might have expected you would have taken 
« one tender leave of me at leaſt ! ”? 


Hs was beginning to make ſome pitiful excuſe 
or other for his behaviour in this point, but ſhe 
TX would 
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would not ſuffer him to go on:“ Say nothing of 
< it, interrupted ſhe, what is done is paſt recall; 
cc but if you would have me think you ever meant 
me fair, or that all the vows you made were but 

& to eninare and triumph over my artleſs inno- 

< cence, you mult comply with the requeſt I now 
£ make you, which is to let me ſee you once more 
< at my lodgings ; — you may depend on hearing 
&« no upbraidings: — I deſire no more than to take 
<« a laſt farewel, and if you gratify me in this, 
„ which I know you will think, and I] confeſs, is 

< but a whim, I give you a ſolemn promile never 

„ more to trouble you.“ | 


SUCH an invitation, and delivered in this man- 
ner from a mouth, which he had reaſon to be- 
lieve would have been filled with expreffions of a 
vaſtly different ſort, might very well amaze him: 
— he thought her behaviour, as indeed it was, 
a little out of nature, and quite the reverſe of 
that reſerve and perfect modeſty ſhe had formerly 
treated him with; but to whatever ſource this 
change in her was owing, he could not be ſo un- 
polite as to refuſe what ſhe deſired of him, and 
it was agreed between them that he ſhould break- 
faſt with her the next morning. 


_ AccoRDINGLY he came; ſhe received him 
with great civility, but ſomewhat more ſerious, 
and more like herſelf than the day before : — 
chocolate was ſerved up, and the maid attending 
while they breakfaſted, Barſina entertained him 
only with diſcourſe on ordinary affairs. — When 
they had done, ſhe ordered a bottle of Cyprus 
wine to be ſet on the table, and made a ſign to 
her ſervant to leave the room. | 


Now being alone together ſhe filled out two 
Ge glaſſes, 
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glaſſes, and preſented one to Ziphranes ; but he 
deſired to be excuſed, telling her he never drank 
any ſort of wine in a morning, — Vou muſt break 
through that cuſtom for once, ſaid ſhe ſmiling ;. 
« and to engage you to do ſo, as well as to ſhew I 
<« have not the leaſt animoſity to the lady who has 
. © ſupplanted me in your affection, the toaſt ſhall 
* be — Health and happineſs to your bride, This, 
<* ſure, you will not offer to refuſe.” 


WITH theſe words ſhe put the glaſs a ſecond 
time into his hand.“ Well madam, anſwered he, 
# it would not become me to diſobey you, ſince you 
e fo much inſiſt upon it: — I will do myſelf th 
* honour to pledge you.” | 


SHE then drank the above-mentioned health, 
and he having drained his glaſs to the ſame, Now 
] am ſatisfied, cried ſh2; though my cruel ſtars 
denied me the pleaſure of living with you, we 
„hall die together, at leaſt: — I drank my happy 
rival's health ſincerely, and may ſhe enjoy long 
< life, and many proſperous days, if ſhe can be ſo 
„without Ziphranes; but for a little, a very little 
longer ſhall ſhe triumph with him over the for- 
&« faken Barſina.“ | 


© WHAT is it you mean, madam !** ſaid he haſ- 
tily. That you have drank your bane, anſwered 
„ the: The wine I gave you, and partook of my- 
6 ſelf, was mixed with the moſt deadly poiſon, nor 
« js it in the power of art to ſave the life of either 
* of us...” | 


« You would not do fo ſure!” cried he.“ What 
could 1 do but die, replied ſhe, when your incon- 
* {tancy had made life a burthen not to be borne? 
<« and to have died without you would have been 
mean and poor, unworthy of my love or my re- 
„enge: now both are gratified.” , 

| | T 
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Ir is a queſtion whether theſe laſt words reached 
his ears, for before ſhe had quite given over ſpeak- 
ing, he ſtarted up and ran out of the room like a 
man diſtracted, uttering a volley of curſes on her, 
and on himſelf, as he went down the ſtairs. 


War effect the draught had on Barſina, 
and what kind of reflections entered her head, 
when left to think ſeriouſly on what ſhe had done, 
the reader ſhall hereafter be informed at full ; 
but we muſt now follow Ziphranes, who had not 
the leaſt inclination to die, and ſee how he be- 
haved in a fituation ſo terrible to him. 


THe moment he got within his own doors he 
ſent for a phyſician, told him he had ſwallewed 
poiſon, and that he had reaſon to fear it was of 
the moſt mortal kind ; though by whom admini- 
ſtered, and for what cauſe, he kept a ſecret, not 
to alarm his wife. Oil was the firſt thing 
judged neceſſary, great quantities of which he 
took; but nothing appearing but what any ſto- 
mach thus agitated might diſgorge, more power- 
ful emetics were preſcribed ; but even theſe had 
no other effect than to throw him into fainting 
fits; — yet low and weak as he was, he continu- 
ally cried out, Have I yet evacuated the poiſon ? ?? 
and being anſwered in the negative, told the doc- 
tor and apothecary that they were ignorant fel- 
lows, and he would have others ſent for. 


IT was in vain the one aſſured him that there 
was not in the whole Materia Medica a more 
efficacious medicine than what he had preſcribed ; 
or that the other alledged, his ſhop afforded the 
very beſt drugs in town; he ftill called out for 
better advice, and accordingly two others of the 
ſame faculty were ſent for. 1s 

THESE 
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THEss ſaid that it was poſſible "the  poiſon' 
might be lodged in ſome of the ſecretory paſſages. 
and therefore the former preſcription, which could, 
reach no farther than the Prima Via, wanted its 
due effect; — that there was a neceſſity for the 
whole yiſcera to be cleanſed ; — that every gland 
_ mult be deterged ; — all the meanders of the me- 

ſentery penetrated ;—not a fibre, or membrane, 
even to the capillary veſſels, but muſt ſuffer an 
evacuation ; — and the whole maſs of nervous 
fluid alſo rarified ; and that after all this was over, 
he muſt go through a courſe of alteratives, which 
ſhould paſs with the chile into the ſubclavian vein, 
in order to purify the blood and abrade the points 
of any ſharp or viſcous particles which the poiſon 
might have thrown into it, and were not to be 
eradicated by any other methods, 


Tris, and a great deal more learned cant, 
which it was impoſſible for any one not practiſed 
in phyſick either to underſtand or remember, our 
patient liſtened to with the utmoſt attention, and 
looking on the ſecond doctor as an Eſculapius, 
told him, he relied upon the great judgment he 
found he was maſter of, and put himſelf wholly 
under his direction. 8 


LYSTERS, Cathartics, and diaphoretics, in a- 
bundanee were now preſcribed, all which phra- 
nes readily ſubmitted to, and went through their. 
different operations with a conſummate reſigna- 
tion, till, to avoid death, He was brought even to 
the gates of it; and when reduced to ſuch a con- 
dition as not to be able to move a finger, or ſpeak 
articulately, it was thought proper, in order not 
to loſe ſo good a patient, that ſome intermiſſion of 
* tortures ſnould be permitted, and in their room 

Fo F balſamie 
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balſamic cordials, and all manner of reſtoratives 


As youth, and a good conſtitution, helped him 
to ſuſtain the aſperity of the firſt medicines, ſo 
it alſo greatly added to the efficacy of theſe latter 
ones, and he was in a few days able to fit up in 
bed and take nouriſhing food pretty frequently, 
though in ſmall quantities. 5 


ThE fears of his own death diſſipated, he be- 
gan to have a curioſity to know what was be- 
come of Barſina, and accordingly ſent privately 
to enquire after her in'the neighbourhood where 
{he lived. | | 


TRE perſon charged with the truſt, brought 
him word that ſhe was dead, and had been bu- 
ried in a very private manner about three weeks 
paſt ; and that ſome of thoſe he had queſtioned 
concerning her, ſpoke, as if it was whiſpered ſhe. 
had been guilty of her own death; but as to that 
they could not be poſitive, though they were ſo 
as to her deceaſe ; and that they ſaw her coffin 
put into a hearſe and fix at five o'clock the very 
next morning after they heard of her death, at- 
tended by one mourning coach with only her 
maid in it, and that it was ſuppoſed they carried 
her out of town. * 


TuIs intelligence made him hug himſelf for 
the precautions he had taken, to which alone he 
thought he owed the preſervation of his own life ; 
but then at the ſame time he ſhuddered at the re- 
flection of the danger he had eſcaped, | 


HE did not, however, enjoy any calm of mind 
but for a ſhort while; a friend of his who came 
2 2 to 


—— 
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to viſit him unluckily happened to mention doctor 
Mead's Treatiſe on Poiſons, which maintaining 
that there was a poſſibility for the venom to lurk 


in ſome parts of the body, for many years after it 
was thought to be entirely expelled, and then 
break out with a fierceneſs which no art could 


ſubdue, the poor unhappy Ziphranes preſently 
imagined that might be his caſe, and could not 


be at reſt till he had again conſulted his phyſician. 


Few people chuſe to argue againſt their own 
intereſt ; Ziphranes had been too liberal of his 
fees for the doctor to offer any thing in oppoſi- 
tion to this tenet ; but on the contrary favoured 
it obliquely, by aſking him if he did not ſome- 
times feel little twitches in his head, his back, or 
about his heart? which he anſwered with preat 
concern that he did (as indeed it was impoſſible 
he ſhould not, after the violent operations he 
had undergone) Alas |! alas ! ” cried the empyric, 
ſhaking his head, ** theſe are bad ſymptoms : you 
9 Rar have more phyſic : I am afraid indeed the 
* -enom is not quite expunged. And then run on 
a long diſcourſeon the nature and ſubtilty of ſume 
poiſons, till he had terrified his patient almoſt 
out of his ſenſes. | 


WHETHER the ſame medicines as were be⸗ 


fore preſcribed, or others of a different kind were 
now adminiſtered, I will not pretend to fay ; 
but whatever they were, they brought him into 
ſuch a condition that his life was deſpaired of; 
and the doctor was obliged indeed to have re- 
courſe to all his art to ſave him. 


Bur not to be too tedious in fo diſagreeable a 
part of my ſtory, I ſhall only ſay, that Fate had 
not yet decreed to call him hence; — he once 

12 - more 
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more recovered, and ſeemed to want only change 
of air to re-eſtabliſh his former health, 


As he was thought too weak to travel ſo far 
as his own country ſeat, which was near a hun- 
dred miles from London, lodgings were hired for 
him at a little village called Carſhalton, the air 
of which was. judged extremely proper for his 
condition by his doctor, as being neither thick 
nor too pure for one ſo much weakened as he had 
been, | | 


Hz ſoon experienced the good effect of it, or 
of having entirely left off even the moſt palatable 
compoſitions of the apothecary's ſhop : — and in 
2 tew days was able to walk about the gardens, 
every morning bringing him an increaſe of 
ſtrength, appetite, and ſpirits. 


IN fine, he grew in a very ſmall time ſo per- 
fectly well, that he was beginning to think of 
returning home, when an odd and ſurprizing ac- 
cident happened to throw both his mind and 
body into freſh diſorders, equal, at leaſt, I may 
ſay, to any he had before experienced. 3 


He was indulging the pleaſing meditations of 
his recovery, one evening, in a fine lane at a 
little diſtance from the village, when as he was 
walking on he ſawa lady dreſſed all in white, 
leaning over a gate, that opened into ſome fields 
belonging to a gentleman in that part of the 
country: — he thought nothing of his adventure, 
but paſſed forward, when being advanced within 
twenty or thirty paces of the gate, he imagined 
he beheld the figure of Barſina, her ſhape, her 
itature, her face, the very ſhe in every part: — 
he ſtarted back and ſtopped, all horror and amaze- 

| | | La ment; 
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ment; but unwilling to be deceived by ſimilitude, 
ſummoned up all his courage, and ſtill looked 
attentively, till the object of his terror turned full 
upon him, which before it had not, and crying 
out Ziphranes ! ” immediately vaniſhed from his 
fight, or rather his ſight for ſook his optics, for he 
fell into a ſwoon. the inſtant he heard his name 
. pronounced, and by. a voice ſo exactly the fame 
with that of Barſina, that he was certain it could 
proceed from no other than her ghoſt. 


UNLUCKILY for him he had gone. out .this 
evening entirely alone, which ſince his illneſs h 
had never done before; and had not the diligencz 
of one of his ſervants, Who fearing, as the night 
was drawing on, the air might be prejudicial to 
him, made him come in ſearch of him, he had 
probably lain in that condition till ſome worſe 
accident had befallen him. 


Tux fellow ſeeing him proſtrate aa motion. 
Teſs, at firſt thought him dead, but rubbing his 
temples, and partly raiſing him, perceived his 
miſtake, and with much ado brought him to him- 


ſelf; the firſt words he ſpoke ſeemed ſtrangely in- 


coherent, for he talked of nothing but ghoſts and 
death, and faid it was not his faut that ſhe-killad 
herſelf: — recollecting his ſenſes, however, by 
degrees, he ceaſed thefe exclamations,: but aſke | 


his man if he bad ſten nothing, to which he an- 


: ſwering that he had not; No * cried Lipnranes, 
wildly. again; it is only myſelf that both aliue 
and dead mult be perſecuted by her, | 


HE was at laſt perſuaded to go to his lodgings, 
where he immediately went to bed, but m. de his 
ſervant ſit in the room near his hed- ſide, who 
Was amazed to find that inſtead of fleeping he 
1 talked 
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talked all night to himſelf in ſo odd a manner, 
that the other believed him delirious, as. indeed 
he was; the fright he had ſuſtained had thrown 
him into a high fever, and the next morning tlie 


t O 
phyſician was ſent for once more. 


In his ravings he diſcovered to every body that 
came near him all that had pafſed between Bar- 
nina and himſelf, and how, not content with at- 
tempting to poiſon, her ſpirit had appeared and 
called to him: — nay, ſo ſtrongly did the remem- 
brance of what he had ſeen work on his diſtem- 
pered mind, that he freqently imagined he heard 
her voice crying out to him, © Ziphranes f” 


In this unhappy ſituation: let us leave him for 
a while, and return to the authoreſs of it, the 
injured, but well revenged Barſina. 


AFTER ſhe found herſelf forſaken for another, 


at a time when ſhe thought herſelf moſt ſecure. 


of her lover's affections; ſhe- hewailed not the 
Joſs with tears, but bent her whole thoughts on 


- gratifying her. reſentment for the affront: — to 
this end ſhe affected to appear ſo paſſive, neither 


upbraiding his infidelity, nor diſcovering any ſur- 
prize at it, till ſhe prevailed with him, as I have 
already related, to. come to her lodging, when. 
ſhe indeed frightened him to ſome purpoſe. The 
wine ſhe gave him was juſt as it came from the. 


merchant, unmixed with any poiſonous drugs ; 
but as ſhe judged, it happened; — conſcious he 


deferved all the vengeance ſhe could inflict on 
him, he eaſily believed ſhe had in reality done as 


- ſhe ſaid, and the terrors he was in, which. he in 
vain ſtrove to conceab under a ſhew of. rage, as 


he went from her, gave ber the higheſt ſatiſ- 


Suk. 
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SHE made her kinſman and her maid privy 
to the plot ſhe had laid, and between them they 
found means to get intelligence how he behaved, 
and the cruel operations he ſubmitted to, in order 
to get rid of the ſuppoſed: poiſon, all which gave 
her a diverſion beyond what can be expreſſed., 


Nor thinking him yet ſufficiently puniſhed, ſhe 
ordered it to be given out ſhe was dead, and to 
ſtrengthen the report, cauſed a coffin to be car- 
ried from the houſe ſhe lived in, attended by her 
maid. — The reader knows already the effect 
this ſtratagem produced, therefore it would be 
impertinent to make a repetition. 


To prevent all poſſibility of his being unde- 
ceived, ſhe retired to a place where ſhe was not 
at all known, and happened to be near thet very 

village where Ziphranes went for the recovery. of 
his health. | : EO 


_ Crance in the very choice of her ſituation 
aſſiſted her revenge, when ſhe was beginning to 
grow weary of proſecuting. it: any farther. — As 


| ſhe admitted no company but her couſin, who 
had provided that receſs for her, and ſometimes 


came down to viſit her; ſhe frequently walked 
about the fields belonging to his houſe without 
any body with her; and, as if every thing con- 
curred to» favour the undefigned deception, ſhe 
happened to-have a. white: looſe robe de chambre 
on, when in one of thoſe little excurſions: ſhe 
ſaw, and was ſeen by her perfidious lover, — As 
ſhe had not heard he was ſo near a neighbour, 
the unexpected fight of him made her ſhriek out 
% Ziphranes !“ without any deſign of renewing his 
terrors; nor did ſhe e know the effect 
it had upon him, for ſhe flew back into the houſe 

K 4 | with- 
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with all the ſpeed ſhe could, not caring to run 
the hazard of what treatment ſhe might receive 
from him in a ſolitary place, by way of retort for 
the plagues ſhe had given him. 


T' next day, however, afforded her ſuffi- 
cient matter to have gratified her ſpleen, had any 
remained in her againſt a man, now too much 
her contempt to be any longer the object of her 
hate: — every one's mouth was full of the news, 
that a gentleman had ſeen a ſpirit over the gate 
by the jane, and that he. was run mad upon it. 


* was it for her to refrain being 
merry at the firſt part of this intelligence; but 
mean and baje as he was, ſhe could not avoid 
affording him ſome ſhare of pity as, to the laſt; 
— the reſolved, however, not to give herſelf any 
farther trouble concerning him, and having grati- 
fied the juſt reſentment ſhe had againſt him, even 
more than ſhe had <xpect:d to do, returned to 
town, and appeared with all her former ſerenity 
and good- humour. „„ = 


THOUGH, as I have end obſerved, ſhe never 
kept a great deal of company, ſhe was yet ſeen 
ty encugh to have it known every where that ſhe 
Was live. 

TRE whole tranſaction afterwards got wind, 
till it was in the mouths of all her acquaintance : : 
thoſe who loved Barſina highly approved of the 
method ſhe took to puniſh his inconſtancy, and 
even the fricnds of Ziphranes could not con- 


cemn it. 


IT was fome time before he could be broughe | 


to bel: eve Waat he Was told from eve y quarter, 
ts 1 
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and: even when his fever left him, and he grew 
perfectly reſtored, as .to his bodily health, yet 
Itill his mind continued in a very diſturbed 3 
tion; and after being with great difficulty con- 
vinced of the truth, "the raillery he found himſelf 
treated with wherever he came, on the ſubject af 
poiſoning, and having ſeen a ſpirit, ſo much 
ſoured his temper, that from being that gay, po- 

lite, entertaining companion I at firſt deſcribed 
him, he is now one of e me Ul-notltred 
men in the world. inne N10 N 


DisREGARDED by his wiſe, Wel by his 
acquaintance, and uneafy in himſelf, he lives an 
example of that vengeance which Heaven ſeldom 
fails to take on perjury and ingratĩtude; and even 
Barſina, though the inſtrument of inflicting} it, 
almoſt pities his condition, and confeſſes the con- 
ſequences of her ſtratagem are more ne than 
ſhe either wiſhed or intervled. L £01570 2290 


1THEARTILY mY however, 8 all women 
who have been abandoned and betrayed by men, 
either. through a determined baſeneſs, or caprice 
of nature, would aſſume the ſpirit ſhe did, and 
rather contrive ſome means to render the ungrate- 
ful lover. the object of contempt, than'themfelves, 
by giving way to a fruitleſs grief, which fe- will 
commiſerate, and which greatly adds to the tri- 
umph of the more happy rival, if ſhe can be cal- 
led happy, whoſe felicity conſiſts in the poſſeſſion 
of a heart that has once been falſe, and conte. 
* can never 1 __— S e 


— 
8 


TRIS ſtory, for which Elifmonda has the very 
ſince re thanks of all the members of our little 
F 4 ſociety, 


6 
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ſociety, gave us a double pleaſure in the reading, 
not only for the agreeable manner in which it is 
related, but alſo, as we were before acquainted' 
with ſome part of it from common report, we 
were glad to be informed of the particulars of fo 
extraordinary an adventure, by a perſon, who, it 
is eaſy to be ſeen, was well acquainted with even 
the moſt minute of them. 


Tux force of imagination has employed the 
pens of many learned authors; and indeed there 
cannot be a ſubject more worthy the conſideration. 
of a philoſophie genius, as it is common to every 
one, and makes a great part of our happinets 
or miſery : — it not only enhances all our pains 
and pleaſures, but is of that prolific nature as to 
produce, from one ſingular hint, a thouſand and 
ten thouſand ſubſequent ideas: — it alſo. impoſes 
upon our ſenſes, or, to ſpeak more properly, ren- 
ders them ſubſervient to its own creative faculty, 
fo as to make us call them in for witneſſes to 
things that never were ; and we really believe we 
hear, ſee, or touch what is moſt remote from 
us, and oftentimes what is not, nor cannot be in 
Aature. ; EE 


Ir is not therefore to be wondered at, that the 
plot contrived, and ſo artfully executed by Bar- 
ina, had ſuch an effect on Ziphranes : — a man 
oft more ſolid judgment than his character denotes, 
might have been deceived, by the ſame means, 
into the horrors he teſtified ; and alſo, having 
once received them, ſuffered their diſſipation with 
as much difficulty. | | 


In this reſpect the body diſcovers a more quick 
fenſation than the mind: — after enduring any 
exquiſite torture, ſuch as the ſtone, gout, feiati- 
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ca, and many other perſecutors of the human ſy- 
ſtem, the moment the fit is over how does the af- 
flicted perſon cry out, in a tranſport of joy, that 
he is eaſed! he is in heaven!“ and ſoon loſes the 
memory of his former- pains: — whereas thoſe* 
agonies that have once invaded the mind are hard 

to be caſed; and when one is even: convinced that 
the cauſe of them is intirely vaniſhed, they ſtill 
leave a heavy languor on the ſpirits, which con- 
tinues for a long time, and ſometimes is never. 
wholly diſperſed. 


TRE. reaſon of this i is ids the 1 being en- 
dued only with ſenſative faculties can ſuffer no- 
longer than it feels;. but. the mind, of which me-- 
mory is 2 part, cannot be wholly at reſt, till rea- 
ſon, which; though ſure, is ſlow in its operation, 
exerts its power to chace all dark. ideas thence. 
As old Maſſenger ſays :- 


« My memory, too faithful to ts truſt, . 
« Brings my paſt woes for ever-preſent to me.” 


 InDEED;. when we have once got the better of 
that melancholy which paſt ills have left behind, 
and begin to grow thankful :for- recovered peace, 
we then are doubly happy, and enjoy the preſent 
bleſſings with a much hi her reliſh ; as after a long 
famine every thing.is a elicate, 
4 

Bur this can only be when the este we: 
have ſuſtained have not been brought upon us by- 
any baſe action of our: own;. and we have rather- 
ſuffered thro? the faults of: o.hers than ourſelves ;: 
then, and never but then; we look back with 
pleaſure on the tempeſt we have eſcaped; give all 
due praiſes to ue Heaven; * 
exuſt in our own good 2 | 

Ass 


— 
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As for Ziphranes, he can indulge no ſuch plea- 
ſinz meditations; and I do not think it at all 
ſtrange, either that he ſhould ſo eaſily belieye his 
condition as bad, or even worſe, than it was re- 
preſented to him, or that he was ſo hard to be 
convinced that the danger was over, even when 
thoſe about him found it their intereſt it ſhould 
be ſo. 


In fine, wherever there is guilt there will be 
fear; —we naturally expect what we are conſcious 
we deſerve ;—ſo true are e Dryden s words, 


<« Fear ever argues a degenerate mind.” 


Ir muſt be owned. 188 acted her part ad - 
mirably well : yet {till the firſt ſcene of this tragi- 
comedy was only hers ; the reſt was performed by 
his own apprchenſions, which, gave ſcope to the 
phyſicians to exert their talents for making the 
molt they could of him. | 


I ordinary diſtempers, indecd, nothing is 
more frequent than for people to take a load of 
drugs, improperly called medicines, till they de- 
ftroy that lite they are endeavouring to preſerve ; 
but in the caſe of poiſon, the common opinion is, 
that it muit be immediately expelled, -or not at 
all: and, doubtleſs, to give him one ſudden ſhock 
Was all che lady intended by her ſtratagem, or 
could have expected from it. It ſucceeded, how- 
ever, in a manner, which, made not only his guilt, 
but the meanneſs 5 cowardice, of his mig EX. 
poſed, ſo as to render him an object of public 
contempt; and had he even fallen a facrifice 
to the IR of his own Imagination, and the prac- 
tices of his phyſicians, I cannot look on Barſina, 


dut the crime he Yay guilty” oh, as mg primary, 
OCC 


1 
5  & 
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occaſion of his death; to which as ſhe did not 
deſign it, ſhe could have deen no more than in- 


nocently acceſſory. 113 f Try 

I am glad, notwithſtanding, for 1 that 
it happened otherwiſe ; becauſe had” he,died in 
reality, I know not- but there might haye been 
people malicious and cruel dane 5 to have. ſug- 
geſted that the wine ſhe, gave h vim Was actually 
poiſoned, and: that ſhe had-lecured herſelf by tak- 
ing an antidote, from any effect the partaking it 
with him n ee ene 


cious of preſerving,” : ASTD 


1 
C31 2 FYE. CC 


Ix X ++ 


I aLs0 believe, thou 0 5 Fu > been 
filent on that head, that the would have repented, 

even to a degree of affliction, what ſhe had done, 
had the ſhort puniſhment ſhe intended him. proved 
of that fatal £6oIPYGEneE. | it was fo near Leco 


pliſhing. 


Ir muſt therefore be „ akin that this 
adventure adds one demonſtrative proof to the 

numbers which are every day produced, how 
ready we are to judge of every action by. its ſuc- 
ceſs : — from the greateſt down to the moſt mi- 
nute affairs, the praiſe or blame, depends on the 
event: — Heaven and Fate, which' alone ſees the 


ſecret ſptings of every heart, and either forwards 


or controufs our purpoſes, can alone determine 
hr far they are laudable, or the contrary. 


HUDIBRAS, 


—— ⁵n —U—˙L — ——— —vèv—ͤĩͤ⁰˙ nn 
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 HUDIBRAS,. in his whimſical way, gives us 
a very juſt idea of the miſtakes the. world is guilty 
of. on this account: 


« Succeſs, the mark no mortal wic;. 

« Or ſureſt hand can always hit: 

4 For whatſoe'er we penetrate, 
We db but row, we're ſteer'd by fate, 
„Which in ſuccefs oft” difinherits, | 
„„ For ſpurious cauſes, nobleſt merits; 
Great actions are not always true ſon: 
« Of great and mighty reſolutions :: 

“ Nor do the very beſt bring forth 

« Events ſtill equal to their worth; 

* But ſometimes fail, and in their lead. 
Fortune and cowardice ſucceed.” 


Wr therefore join to congratulate the amiable- 
Barſina, for an event which ſo abundantly an- 
ſwered all her purpoſes, and at the ſame time ſe- 


« n * 


cured her reputation from cenſure. 


I Doug not; having mentioned the great force 
of imagination, but my readers will expect I ſhould. 
- ſay ſomething on ſo copious a ſubject, and endea- 
vour at leaſt to diſplay what an infinity of happi- 
neſs or miſery we are capable of receiving by it; 
to the end that every-one,. by the ſttength of rea- 
ſon and reflection, might either indulge or correct 
it, ſo as to procure. the one, and avoid falling, into 
the other ſtate, | 


Bur beſides that this has been ſo frequently. 
and ſo well treated on by other hands, that it is 
ſcarce poſſible to add any thing new: every one, 
who is poſſeſſed of common underſtanding, muſt 
know enough of his own temper, as to be ſenſi- 
ble whether it inclines him moſt to pleaſin g to 

54S i _ melan- 
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melancholy images; in fine, whether hope or fear 
be the moſt- prevailing paſſion in him ; and this, 
knowledge without the help of any rules, or pre-- 
cepts, will make him, unleſs he is very much his- 
own enemy indeed, uſe his utmoſt. endeavour to- 
cheriſh the one, and diſſipate the other, 


Ir is certain, that on any menace of imme 
diate death, the foul catches the alarm; thoſe ap- 
prehenſions which nature has implanted in every 
one of us, in a more or leſs degree, on the ſcore 
of diſſolution, puts. all our faculties in a hurry, 
and we have not then the power. of exerting. our 
reaſon. in ſuch.a manner as. is neceſſary for the 
dreadful occafion:.— it is religion, and an abſo- 
lute reſignation. to the Divine Will, which can 
alone ſupport us under that ſhock :—l ſhall there 
fore conclude with. the words of Horace, as tranſ+- 

| lated by the late lord Roſcommon:-: 


« Virtue, dear friend, needs no defence, 
4 Our ſureſt guard is innocence; 

«© None knew, till guilt created fear, 

a What darts, or poiſon'd arrows were. 


THe letter ſigned Philo-Naturz, came yeſter- 
day to our publiſher; we have juſt read it, and 
think ourſelves obliged to thank the ingenious au- 
thor for the favour he does us in that uſeful eſſay, 
more eſpecially as he propoſes to continue a cor- 
reſpondence with us on a topic, which, in. his 
agreeable manner of treating, cannot fail: being 
of general ſervice. „ 


i 
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HAT there is no account to be given for 
Taſte, is a maxim we hear commonly re- 
peated ; and that it is ſo ſeldom diſputed, is be- 
cauſe - we fee ſuch variety of odd whims take 
place, each of which are, by its followers, ſup- 
ported with vehemence : but this will be found 
of no weight with any one who takes the pains 
to diſtinguiſh between that taſte which is guided 
by the ſenſes, and that which is purely the effects 
of the mind. —In our food, in our apparel, our 
equipages, the building or furniſhing our houſes, 
there is doubtleſs a true and falſe taſte; nor is it 
always that the moſt ſhewy and expenſive merit 
the greateſt approbation : but all theſe are of ſmall 
moment when put in competition with other more 
eflential matters, which are equally in our choice; 
for though better judges may find fault with our 
inelegance in theſe particulars, yet we ſhall not be 
the Jeſs virtuous, nor worſe members of ſociety, 
for being miſtaken in any or all of them. 


Bur it is not ſo with that kind of taſte which 
flows from thought and reflection: by this we 
Judge of others, and are judged ourſelves; by this 
we merit the eſteem or cenſure of the world. 
The character of a fine taſte ſtands in need of no 
addition ;—it implies whatever 1s 'great and va- 
luable, and a bad one every thing that is mean and 
contemptible, L 


Many there are who flatter themſelves with 
being poſſeſſed of this amiable talent in the moſt 
refined degree, and ſuch, generally ſpeaking, 

. know 
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know the leaſt of it of any people; —they imagine 
they are eminently diſplaying it, while in fact they 
are only following the dictates of ſome irregular 
propenſity and caprice.—It is almoſt impoſſible 
to cure thoſe who have gone on for a long time 
in this courſe of ſelf- deception, becauſe of the re- 
pugnance they have to be convinced they have 
ever been in the wrong. = 


How much, therefore, does it behove all who 
are intruſted with the government of youth, to 
take the greateſt care in forming the yet docile 
and tractable mind in this important point. 
In effect, nothing can be called a true taſte, that 
is not regulated by reaſon, and which does not in- 
cline us to what will render us better and wiſer: 
for, indeed, thoſe two qualities are inſeparable z 
to be good is to be wiſe, in the moſt juſt ſenſe of 
the word; and if We are wiſe, we cannot fail of 


} 4 


being good. 


Trey certainly argue extremely wrong, who 
maintain that there are ſome tempers ſo moroſe, 
ſo rugged and perverſe, even from their very in- 
fancy, that all efforts to render them obliging, 
foft, or pliable, are intirely thrown away: it was 
always my opinion, that even the moſt diſagree- 
able perſon in the world was not ſo by nature; 
and I find every day freſh reaſons to confirm me 
init. It is only ill habits contracted in our youth, 
which, not ſufficiently checked by thoſe who 
have the power, become rooted in us, and make 


\ 


as it were a part of our very ſoul. 


Bor an early knowledge of ourſelves, and of 
the world, will prevent any ill humours from get- 
ting the better of us; and, as we riſe towards ma- 

£7: _ turity, 
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turity, produce that diſtinguiſhing power in us 
which we expreſs by the name of True Taſte: with- 
out being tolerably verſed in the firſt, we ſhall 
never be able to attain to any degree of perfection 
in the latter.— Our underſtandimg will be but 
wavering at beſt, perhaps be led aftray :—we 
thall be liable either to be dazzled with. the luſtre 
of our own talents, ſo far as to be regardleſs of 
the merit of others; or, depending too much on 
the firſt impreſſion we may happen to take, be 
rendered partial or unjuſt ; frequently condemn- 
ing what is right, and appflauding what. ought to 
be cenſured. — It is from this falſe taſte are de- 
rived thoſe little affectations in behaviour, thoſe 
over-delicacies, which make us fancy every thing 
offenſiye: — from this proceeds the running into 
ſuch extremes in our liking, or diſliking, whatever 
is preſented to us ; and hence it is that ſo many 
fopperies are eſpouſed, while all that would con- 
tribute to our own happineſs, as well as that of 
others, is in a. manner totally neglected. 


TER is undoubtedly: a great deal of pity. 
owing to thoſe, whoſe parents have,. either by a 
miſtaken indulgence, or a want of knowing better 
themſelves, humoured them in follies they ought. 
rather to have corrected : ſuch, as I have already 
faid, it is ſcarce poſſible for preceꝑt or example to 
reform. The change,, if it comes at all, muſt be 
wholly from themſelves; and it is little to be ex- 
pected, that a perſon, who has been taught to think 
whatever ffie does is becoming, will, take the trou- 
ble to examine whether the applauſe ſhe is flatter- 
ed with, is really her due. 


A LonG habitude of any favourite paſſion, 
manner, or cuſtom, requires the utmoſt exertion: 
23 : | | : of. 
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of one's reaſon to throw off; the reproofs we 
have from abroad, only ſerve to-teaze, and ſome- 
times harden us. — How often have I heard a per- 
fon, when admoniſhed in the moſt friendly and 

candid manner, of ſome groſs ſoleciſm in beha- 
viour, cry out, For heaven's ſake, do not preach | 

to me! it is in my nature, and EF cannot ſhelp | 
cc. it. | | ; 


Tr is this that frequently deters thoſe who have 
a right to put a check on our inclinations,” from 
making any attempts that way :—they will tell 

you, they cannot approve of ſuch. or ſuch things 
m the perſon they have under their care; — that 
they are ſorry to ſee them untractable, but that 
there is no more a poſhbility of changing the tem- 
per, than the features of the face, or the make of 
the body ; and this excuſe for an indolence which 
is unpardonable, gives a kind. of ſanction to half 2 
the errors we ſee daily committed. 1 


Bur I muſt take the liberty to anſwer, that 
though there is no converting what is really de- 
formed, either by nature, or long cuſtom, which 
is in effect the ſame thing, into perfect beauty, yet 
if the mind were attended to with the ſame care as 
is the body, it might be brought nearer to what is 
lovely :—thoſe who are the leaſt anxious about 
their perſonal charms, can find means to purify | 

their complexions, to take out pimples, freckles, | 
and morphew from the ſkin :—their glafles in- | 
ftrut them to add ſoftneſs to their eyes, and 
graces to their ſmile ; the taylor's art reforms the 
thape; and the dancing-maiter the motions of the 
whole frame :—and will not reaſon and reflec- 
tion. enable us.to eraſe whatever. is a blemiſh. in 
the mind ?— ſurely they will ; — they have it 
in. their power, and it is only a. firm. reſolution 1 | 


— 
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call them to our aid, and to be wholly guided by 
them, that is wanting to render us worthy of that 
character which we all are ambitious of attain- d 
ing, tho' for the moſt part we purſue it by very | 
wrong methods. 4 


THERE are three things in which our good or 
bad taſte are chiefly diſcoverable; and theſe are, 


iſt, Ix the judgment we give of whatever is 

r ES: - : 
2dly, In the diſtribution and manner of con- 

ferring favours, SP | 8 
3dly, In the choice we make of our amuſe- 


* 


ments, diverſions, and employments. 1 | 


220 ˙· od os. ts n 


As to the firſt; A true taſte will never take 
any thing upon the credit of others: —it will ex- 
amine for itſelf, judge according as it finds, and 
continue firm to its firſt ſentence ; whereas the 
falſe, is wholly governed by prejudice, will cry 
up or depreciate whatever is the mode, and as often 
as that changes, change alſo, 5 


THz one js timid, and ſlow in cenſuring what 
It cannot approve ;—the other is deciſive, impe - 
rious, and takes pleaſure in condemning. 


Tx one will never tranſport us beyond our 
ſphere, but rather deter us from interfering in 
matters where we have no concern.,— The other 
is aſſuming, and pretends a right to know, and to 
regulate the affairs of every one. 


Tx ons. js polite, modeſt, affable, and gentle; 
the other haughty, tenacious, ,over-bearing, and 
diſdainful. 


THE 
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FTE one affects to know rather Jef; than it 


does; the other infinitely more. 


TE ſecond diſtinction between the true and 
the falſe taſte is not ſo generally obvious as the 
former: — gratitude and ſelf- intereſt will make 
thoſe who reap any advantage from our good- 


will, full of praiſes on our diſtinguiſhed capaeity; 
and thoſe who are not admitted to our confidence, 
partake not of our bounties, or any other teſti- 
mony of favour, will, perhaps with equal injuſ- 
tice, rail at our partiality: — it is only ſuch, 


therefore, as are intirely diſintereſted, that can 
judge of us in this particular; and to doit with 
| any certainty, the character of the perſon obliged, 


as well as that of the obliger, muſt be examined. 


A fine taſte is quick in diſcerning merit, where- 
ever it is concealed; is induſtrious in rendering 


it conſpicuous, and its profeſſors happy: — the 


groſs taſte feeks nothing but its own adulation: 
the flatterer, the ſycophant, the time: ſerver, 


without birth, parts, integrity, or any one amiab le 


quality, is, by a patron of this worthy turn of mind, 


careſſed, protected, and frequently promoted, even 
to ridiculous heights :—Heaven knows we can 
look into but few plaees without- being convinced 
of this.—O, how can perſons of condition, who 
have it ſo largely in their power to cheriſn wit 


and virtue, and diſcourage vice and folly, pretend 
to any degree of true taſte, while they ſuffer the 
one to languiſn in obſcurity, perhaps in all the mi- 
ſeries that penury and cold neglect can inflict; 
and at the ſame time reward the other with ſmiles 
and benefaction I- Ho. mzny wretches do we 
ſee have a ſeat at the tables, and in the coaches of 
thoſe, whoſe tables, or kitchens, they are, by 
| n birth, 
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birth, education, and behaviour, much more 
qualified to ſerve in. 


I xnow the general excuſe is, that creatures, 
ſuch as I have deſcribed, are only entertained in 
order to make diverſion for the reſt of the com- 
pany.— If you aſk a nobleman, or a lady of qua- 
lity, how they can ſuffer any thing ſo unworthy 
in their preſence, they will preſently anſwer, — 
«« Why, to make me laugh :”*—and this ſerves as a 
ſufficient pretence, becauſe in former times, not 
only kings, but great men, had their jeſters or buf- 
foaons, who were permitted to ſay or do almoft 
any thing ; but then aur modera levers of laugh- 
ing forget that thaſe jeſters were always men of 
wit, and made uſe of the privilege allow'd them 
to reprove as well as to divert their patrons ; a 
thing that at preſent would not be at all reliſhed, 


HisToRy is full of many notable admonitions 
given by theſe jeſters, which had oftentimes more 
effect on thoſe they were intended to reform, than 
the moſt ſerious advice coming from other 
quarter,— Our inimitable Shakeſpear, who was 

rfectly well verſed in the humour of the a 
he — 2 and alſo in many paſt, before he had a 
being, in moſt of his plays, introduced a clown 
or a buffoon, who, under the ſhew of ſimplicity, 
ſpoke the boldeſt and the wittieſt things of any 
perſon in the drama. | 


Bur whether this be the motive which influ- 
ences ſome of our great pretenders to fine taſte, 
in the choice of their companions, I appeal to 
common obſervation, 


Nox is it only in great things that the true m” d 
, 85 ; taſte 
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taſte diſplays itſelf ;—the meaneſt acts of charity 

we do are ſo many teſtimonies of it. A perſon may 
be liberal, even to profuſion, but if he makes no 
diſtinQion in his bounties, he cannot be ſaid to be 
paſſeſſed of it :—reaſon and judgment ſhould di- 
rect compaſſion, not only on whom to beſtow what 
we have to give, but alſo to beſtow it ſo as to be of 
real ſervice to the unhappy object. Abandoned 
infancy, decrepid age, the ſick, and the priſoner, 
have all an indiſputable claim to pity and relief, — 
Theſe will be the firſt care of a perſon of true taſte : 
and ſuch a one, ef what rank ſoever, will not be 
above examining into thecalamities of the implor- 
ing wretch, and endeavour to ſuit the benefaction 
to the condition. To throw money among a crowd 
that hover about our doors, without any regard 
who picks it up, in my opinion, bas ſamewhat of 
oftentation in it; and though it may be ſaid, that 
Heaven beftows its ſunſhine and its refreſhing dews 
on all alike, yet as the moſt wealthy here below 
have not the ine inexhauſtible fund, true charit 

and true taſte oblige us to be more particular, 


Tux manner alſo in which we confer favours 
of any kind, whether great or ſmall, is a plain 
indication either of our good or bad taſte; and this, 
I may ſay, is one of the principal teſts at leaſt, 
if we allow good-nature and good-breeding to be 
ſome of the requiſites of a good taſte, as certaigl 
they are,—One may do a very eſſential kind 
to a friend, yet do it ſo as to make him repine at 
the neceſſity of being obliged : and one may order 
it ſo, that the ſmalleſt conceſſion in his behalf 
| ſhall be eſteemed by bim as. an infinite favour, 
There is a peculiar ſoftneſs in true taſte, which, 
notwithſtanding, loſes no part of its dignity, that 
enhances the value of every thing we day 8 
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the price of every gain, and renders our very 
refuſals pleaſing. * = 


I AM very well aware, that by many of my 
readers, this will be thought going too far, and 
that according to my definition of a good taſte, it 
— inpofible for any one to be poſſeſſed 
of it. But this is -an argument which the third 
propoſition I laid down will immediately confute ; 
and it may eaſily be ſhewn, that the choice of our 
amuſements, recreations and employments, is not 
only a proof of having a good taſte, but will alſo 
enable thoſe to acquire it, who have it not by 
nature. 3 | | 


WHEREVER we ſee a perſon laviſh away time 
in trifles, and fond only of ſuch amuſements as 
can be no way improving to the mind, we may 
be certain that ſuch a one has not a taſte for any 
thing more elegant, and alſo that he never will; 
becauſe by the very indulging thoſe low and groſs 
ideas, he puts it out of the power of the think- 
ing faculty to exert itſelf, and reaſon, by degrees, 
loſes its native force: the mind, as well as body, 
will grow weak and feeble without proper exer- 

ciſe, and become no more than the grave of its 
oœẽn perfections. Hs „ 

Burr as great an enemy as indolence is to our 
ſpirituous part, activity in things unfit is yet much 
more fo: — to be vehement in ſupporting any 
prejudice, whether imbibed in our infancy, or 
adopted by us in maturity, it matters not ;—or, 
on the contrary, to have no ſettled opinion of our 
own, but to be continually ffuctuating, and eſpou- 
ſing the laſt we hear of others, — to be tranſ- 
ported with every new caprice, and inceſſantly 
hurrying from one folly to another, ſoon con- 

founds 
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founds the beſt underſtanding, and makes a kind 
of chaos in the mind, | - 


Bur they who can once reſolve to employ 
themſelves in ſuch a manner as becomes a perſon 
of fine taſte, however repugnant they may be at 
firſt, will, by degrees, be brought inſenſibly to 
have it in reality. | 


IT is one very great ſtep towards acquiring a 
good taſte, to be ſenſible of our deficiencies that 
way; it will at leaſt prevent us from doing thoſe 
things which would diſcover us to have one emi- 
nently bad. — It is therefore the buſineſs of us 
all to examine our own hearts :— by tais means 
we. may know how to conceal, if not rectify, 
thoſe propenſities, which are oppolite to reaſon. 
But I again repeat it as my firm opinion,, that 
whoever has fortitude enough to forbear putting 
into action a vicious inclination for any time, will 
at laſt be able to conquer that inclination, and be- 
come virtuous out of choice as well as principle. 


Bur as ill cuſtoms are ſo difficult to be worn 
off, and it muſt coſt the perſon who endeavours 
by the force of reflection to get the better af 
them, many a ſevere pang before the work can be 
accompliſhed ; it is the utmoſt cruelty in parents 
and governors, to neglect accuſtoming us betimes 
to love and revere thoſe things, which it will be- 
come us to practiſe in our riper years. 


CURIOSITY is the firſt and molt natural paſſion 
of the human ſoul : we no ſooner begin to think, 
than we diſcover an eagerneſs of knowledge ; and 
on the direction and well · management of this, de- 
pend, in a great meaſure, the praiſes we hereafter 
may deſerve: — if, therefore, a wrong tura be 
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given to it, if we are allowed only to pry into 
tuch things as had better be for ever unknown to 
us, it is no wonder that we ſhould be devoted to 
vanity and trifles our whole lives. 


IF we become early connoiſſeurs in the mode, 
can make ſmart remarks on the dreſs of every 
one we ſee at the ball, the court, the opera, 
any other publick place, take ſo much delight 
in hearing and reporting every little accident that 


happens in families we are acquainted with, — 


how much more pleaſure ſhould we find in exa- 
mining the various and beautiful habits with which 
nature cloaths thoſe plants and flowers which a- 


dorn our gardens, and in making ourſelves ac- 


quainted with thoſe great and wonderful events 
which hiſtory preſents us with, and the yet more 
ſurprizing adventures, dangers, eſcapes, and hard- 
ſhips, which books of voyages and travels afford! 


THESE are entertainments which we. may 
artake while in our hanging-ſleeves ; and tho? 
we ſhould run them over never fo curſorily, as 
children are apt to do, they would ſtill prepare 
the mind for more ſolid reflections afterwards ; 
they could not fail of enlarging the ideas, inform- 
ing the underitanding, and above all, of inſpiring 
in us a love and reverence for the Great Author, 
Director, and Sole —_—— of _Y thing in 
nature. 


By beginning to paſs our time in this manner, 
we ſhall prevent ail thoſe unruly and diſorderly 
paſſions from getting the better of us, which after- 
ward coſt ſo much labour to ſuppreſs, and are 
of ſuch 11} conſequence if indulged, 


VE ſhall become acquainted with the world 
before 
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before we have any thing to do with it, and know 
how to regulate our conduct, ſo as neither to give 


offence to others, nor be in danger of receiving 
any ourſelves, 


We ſhall be enabled to prize every thing ac- 
cording to its real value, and be intirely free from 
all prejudice and partial attachments. 


In fine, we ſhall be poſſeſſed of all thoſe uſeful 
and agreeable talents, which in their aſſemblage 
compole what may juſtly be called the true fine 
taſte; for though many people are ſo unhappy as to 
degenerate from a religious education, and put 
in. practice the reverſe of every thing they have 
been taught; yet I am apt to believe it is becauſe 
the precepts of piety and virtue have been incul- 
cated in a rough and indelicate manner, —It is 
not every one has the art of rendering initruction 
pleaſing ; beſides, as youth is naturally headſtrong, 
and ſubmits to conſtraint but with pain, it ſeldoin 
retains what is impoied upon it; thoſe cules are 
ſure therefore to make the deepeſt impreſſion, 
which are not laid down to us as ſuch, but diſ- 
guiſed under the hew of amuſements and recrea- 
tion: —it is only then we love them, and purſue 
with eagerneſs what otherwiſe we ſhould hate 
and avoid, as much as poſlible, the thought of. 


I Au very certain the molt profitable parts of 
learning may be attained by ſuch means as would 
afford us as much delight, while in the itudy of - 

them, as honour in the acquilition, 


Bur I ſhall poſtpone what I have to a far- 
ther on this head, in order to oblige my readers 
with that ingenious letter which nf Lite the 
_ promiſe of, and which our ſociety takes a particu- 
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lar pleaſure in publiſhing ; as it agrees ſo exactly 
with our own ſentiments, and what we would 
with to ſay ourſelves upon the ſame occaſion. 


To the FEMALE SPECTATOR. 


« Mapan, | | | 
&AS it is very evident thoſe monthly eſſays, 
with which you oblige the public, are cal- 
culated for no other end than the improvement 
of the morals and manners of an age, which 
ſtands in the utmoſt need of fo agreeable a mo- 
nitor ; I flatter myſelf you will pardon my of- 
fering you a ſmall hint, whereby they may be 
rendered yet more effectual for the accompliſh- 
ment of ſo laudable an undertaking. | 


& Your predeceſſor, the never too-much-ad- 


: mired Spectator, uſed frequently to adapt his lu- 


cubrations to the ſeaſons of the year; and I am 
of opinion his thought in it was extremely juſt, 
becauſe we are much more ſenſibly affected 
with what 1s ſaid on things which are that mo- 
ment preſent to us, than we can be with any 
thing paſt, or to come. | 


Lo S DO R, madam, is now growing a 
perfect wilderneis : — the play,—the opera, — 
the maſquerade, and ball, no longer attract the 
attention of the gay and polite world: — ſcenes 
pencilled by H aven's own hand begin, in this 
azauteous month, to be diſplayed, and every one 
haſtens to partake. the ch.rms of a rural Hife. 


& THrosE hurrying pleaſures that ſo lately ſeem- 
ed to monopolize our time, and every buſy care, 
from which the greateſt are not wholly exempt, 


left all behind, what advantage might not the 


„ mind 
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cc mind receive amidſt that variety of amuſements 
© the country affords, did we contemplate nature 


« as We ought ! But if we curſorily paſs them 
over, and enjoy without attention the rich re- 
“ oale-prepared for every ſenſe, we deprive our- 
ce ſelves of the greateſt, nobleſt ſatisfaction, and 
« contradict the purpoſe of the All-beneficent 


« Beſtower. 


No 


« Tr is not enough, that we behold thoſe fields, 


* meadows, and paitures, which but a few months 


“ paſt appeared a dreary waſte, now plentifully 
„ ftored with food for man and beaſt: — thoſe 
6 gardens, fo lately deſtitute of every ornament, 
c {aye only here and there a ſolitary yew, perhaps, 
c or cypreſs, that ftood nodding over the naked 
e piots, now clad in colours which no art can 
t imitate, and even ſurpaſſing the celeſtial bow; 
«© nor that we ſmell the odours of ten thouſand 
& different flowers gently wafted to us by the am- 
cc bient air ;—nor that the taſte is gratified with 
& the luſcious ſtrawberry, the bluſhing cherry, 
de the refreſhing ſallad, and all thoſe early pro- 
« ducts of the ufeſul olitory „nor that ous raviſh- 
ed ears are from every grove ſaluted with notes 
e more melodious than thoſe of Handel or Bonon- 
& cini, tho? warbled thro? the throat of Farinelli 
or Curaoni ; nor even is it enough that we 
* nave gratitude to acknowledge and be thankiul 
for the bleflings which every where ſurround 
© us;—thetre is 10 Neill a ſomething wanting to, ren- 
der our felicity compleat, a ſomethinꝑ, which, 
< though in the gift of Heaven, yet as we are fur- 
% niſhed with the means of enjoying it in our- 
e ſelves, it therefore depends W ourſelves. 


LA) 


© You will eaſily conceive, cats; 1 the 


6 ſtudy of Natural Philoſophy ; but, tho* contein- 
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* plation on any thing may be called a ſtudy in 


« a more or leſs degree, I would not be thought 
to recommend to the ladies (for whole uſe I take 
your lucubrations to be chiefly intended) that 
« ſevere and abſtruſe part which would rob them 
of any portion of their gaiety ;—on the con- 
„ trary, I would not adviſe them to fill their heads 
« with the propoſitions of an Aldrovandus, a Mal- 
© branche, or a Newton ,—the ideas of thoſe 
great men are not ſuited to every capacity; 
2 they require a depth of learning, a ſtrength of 
judgment, and a length of time to be ranged 
and digeſted, ſo as to render them either pleaſing 
« or beneficial. 


Nox that J — to deny, but that there 
© are ſome ladies every way qualified for the moſt 
e arduous labour of the brain; but then I ſhall 
find little forgiveneſs from my own ſex to per- 
„ ſuade thoſe enliveners of ſociety to any thing 
«© which would deprive us of their company for 
any long time. | 


% No, no, I am not ſo great an enemy to my- 
cc ſelf: What I mean by the ſtudy of natural 
ce philoſophy, is only ſo much as nature herſelf 
& teaches, and every one's curioſity, if indulged, 
&« would excite a deſire to be inſtructed in. 


* 1 I would not have them, when 


te the uncommon beauty of any plant ftrikes the 


„ eye, content themſelves with admiring its fu- 
6 perficial perfections, but paſs from thence to the 
« reflection with what wonderful fertility it is 
« endowed, and what numbers in another ſeaſon 
« will be produced from its prolific and ſelf- gene- 
<-rating ſeed :—even the moſt common, which 
« ſprings beneath their "ep as they are walking, 

« has 
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« has in it ſome particular virtue, which it would 


not be unbecoming them to be acquainted with; 
<« if they do not all contribute immediately to our 
© nouriſhment, or to the cure of thoſe diſeaſes to 


* 


«© which mankind are incident, they at leaſt ſerve 


« for ſubſiſtence to many animals, and even in- 
e fects, to Whom We owe a great deal, 


CNE cannot walk, or throw our eyes abroad, 


© without ſecing ten thouſand and ten thouſand 


living creatures, all curious in their kind, ail 


e created for our uſe, and which no leſs teſtify 


the Aimiohty Wiſdonrand Goodneſs, than the 


| <« createlt and moſt noble of his works. 


„ EVEN thoſe worms which appear molt deſpi- 


cable in our eyes, if examined into, will excite 
„our admiration; — to ſee how in thoſe little 
e creatures bodies are caſed in bodies :— how, 
c when one form grows withered and decayed, 
the happy infect has another in referve, and, 


ce ſhaking off the old, appears again in all the 
„ freſhneſs and vigour of youth :—What would 
a certain lady, often taken notice of in your ei- 
% fſays, and many other antiquated beauties, give, 


had they the jame power? 


- 


«© CAN there be a more agreeable amuſement, -. 
e than to obſerve how thoſe flying inſects, Which 


are moſt pleaſing to the eye, ſpring from ſuch 
c as but a few days paſt crawled upon the earth? 


We admire the beauty of the gaudy butterfly, - 
but reflect not how it riſes from the groveling 


** caterpillar ; nor how that worm, after having 
changed its ſkin ſeveral times, takes a different 
hape, aſſumes wings painted in that gorgeous 


* 


% 


© manner, and ſkims over the tops of thoſe tall 
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ce trees, whoſe branches he before aſcended but 
e with difficulty and length of time. 


«© THERE is ſomething extremely curious and 
c yell worthy obſervation in the death and reſur- 


< reEtion of theſe inſects : — if you put one of 


them into a box, with ſmall holes at the top to 
« Jet in air, and take care to ſupply them with 
leaves proper for their ſuſtenance, you will per- 
„ cetve that after a certain time they will ceaſe 
eto eat, and begin to build themſelves a kind of 
% {epulchre. As there are various ſorts of cater- 
<< pillars, they have various ways of making this 
<« jnclofure, but all in general compleat it by a cer- 
< tain clue out of their own bowels, which, by 
„ their manner of ſpinning and winding it round 
<< their bodies, becomes a hard conſiſtence, and the 
« head, paws and hairy ſkin, being worked into it, 
form a kind of ſnell, which encloſes the embryo 
«© of the butterfly; this ſhell is by the learned called 
« a Cryſalis. It lies wholly inanimate the whole 


« winter, and in the beginning of the ſummer 
cc burſts at one end and diſcovers the butterfly, 
ce which, having fluttered about, and enjoyed itſelf 


ce for the ſeaſon, lays its eggs for the produce of a 
„ new generation of caterpillars. | 


«© Tis, the ladies who keep ſilk- worms, which 
are indeed of the ſame nature, tho' more uſe- 
c ful and beautiful, are no ſtrangers to: they 
will tell you, thoſe pretty creatures, from whole 
c bowels ſo much finery is derived, after having 
c Eniſhed their work, erect themſelves little 
« tombs, ſuch as I have mentioned, and then revive 
<.jn butterflies, in order to propagate their ſpecies, 


Bur all thoſe curioſities, which are diſcover- 
de. able by the naked eye, are infinitely ſhort of 
| CS: - | | „ thoſe 
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«thoſe beyond it; nature has not given our ſight 
the power of diſcerning the wonders of the 
minute creation ;—art, therefore, mult ſupply 
ce that deficiency ;—there are microſcopes, whicn 
ce will ſhew us ſuch magnificent apparel, and ſuch 
« delicate trimming about the ſmalleſt inſets, as. 
* would diſgrace the ſplendor of a birth-day :— 
<« feveral of chem are adorned with crowns upon 
te their heads, have their wings fringed with co- 
« lours of the moſt lively dye, and their coats em- 
6: broidered with purple and with gold. —Even the 
% common fly, black as it is, is not without its 
e beauties, whether you conſider the ſtructure of 
its frame, the curious glazing of its tranſparent 
« wings, or the workmanſhip round the edges of 
them ;—but above all, the eyes dejerve atten- 
& tion ; they are like two half moons encompaſ- 
« ſing the head, both which are full of an infinite 
© number of ſmall eyes which at once penetrate 
above, below, on each fide, and behind, there- 
by fully gratifying the curioſity of the creature, 
jf that term may be allowed to infects, and en- 
{© abling it to defend itſelf from any threatening 


„danger. 


„THE glaſſes which afford us fo much ſatis- 
*© faction are as portable as a ſnuff- box, and I am 
0 ſurprized the ladies do not make more uſe of 

< them in the little excurſions they make in the 


fields, meadows, and gardens. 


< THERE is indeed no part of this terre 
<« globe, but what affords an infinite variety of 
living creatures, which, though not regarded, 
cor even not diſcernible, as to paſs by, or, per- 
e hap;, tread over them, would very much enlarge 
« gur underſtanding, as well as give a prelent 
« zerecable amaſement, if viewed diſtinctly thro? 


one of thoſe magnitiers. 
Gr 5 6 Fypny » 
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ce EVERY body has heard of the ant; its co 


ce nomy, its induſtry, and its wonderful foreſight, 


„ have employ'd the pens of many learned authors. 
I] am therefore ſurprized that ſuch numbers of 


<< people can trample over the little mounds they 
with indefatigable labour throw up in the earth, 


* without a deſire of examining how and by what 
© means they are enabled to effect it, and for what 


ͤpurpoſes they take all this pains. 


« Man, when he would erect or pluck down 


te a building, —when he would furrow or make 
15 plain the earth, —or, in fine, do any thing for his 


pieaſure, convenience, or defen nce, is ſupplied by 
Dart with tools and inſtruments proper for the 


** Jeficn he undertakes; but the ant is indebted to 


*© nature alone for all the helps it enjoys: theſe 


creatures are incaſed in a coat perfectly reſem- 


bling that of mail, and by this are defended from 
* any Hurt their ne n bodies would receive from : 


a too great weight of earta falling upon them; 


Ae they have claws which they can extend when- 


erer they pleaſe, and withal ſo ſharp, that they 
e will faſten into any thing they have two 
** horns before, and as many behind, and theſe 
*$ terve as ears to give them intelligence of every 
*<© thing ;—they have little trunks or proboſcis's, 


„ which penetrate into the hardeſt earth, and a 


5 kind of ſaw to each leg, that by conſtant work- 
ing enlarges the cavity; and, as ſeveral thou- 
de ſands work together, they ſon build themſelves 


** ſubterrancous manſions, into which they run on 


the appearance of any danger, and make the 
© re; :olitory of their winter ſtores ; here alſo they 
lay their eggs, breed up their young, and take 
«repoſe after their long tatigues, 


: Yes THEIR ſagacity, as well as the order they 
1 „ preſerve 
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ce preſerve in every thing, is thus finely expreſied 
« by Mr, Dryden, in the tranſlation of Virgil. 


Thus in battalia march embody'd ants, 
{ « Fearful of wiater, and of future wants ; 
y « T'invade the corn, and to their cells convey 
The plunder'd forage of their yellow prey. 
The ſable troops along the narrow tracks, 
« Scarce bear the weighty burthen on their backs: 
Some ſet their ſhoulders to the pond'rous grain; , 
« Some guard the ſpoil, ſome laſh the lack ; 
„train: 
All ply their different taſks, and equal toil.) 
4 ſuſtain, 


— — oem. 
= enn 
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„All the ancient poets were full of the virtues | 
« of thoſe little infects, Horace, as englithed by 
e Our famous Cowley, ſays of them: 


« The little drudge does trot about and ſweat, 
Nor will he ſtrait devoar all he can get; 

« Put in his temperaie mouth carries it home: 

A ſtock tor winter, which he knows muſt come.“ 


< But if the ants with ſo much juſtice claim- 
© our admiration, what ſhall we think of the bees? 
*© — Thoſe who have been curious enough to pre- 
c pare for them a glaſs hive, will tell you ſuch 
** wonders of their ceconomy, order, and policy, 
das might render them patterns for the beſt regu- 
{© lated government. | * T5 | 


© WI could not, indeed, do better than to be- 

| come their imitators, ſince what we call inſtint 
ö in them is, in fact, the immediate direction of 
9 * Divine Providence, which impels them with a 
: e reſtleis force, to do all thoſe things which are 
| | neceſſary 
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**.necefiary for the common good of their whole 

© community, as well as that of each particuhar 
* individual :—it has furniſhed them with arms 
«© offenſive and defenſive ; it has given them bags 
*© to contain and carry home the food they labour 

for, and alſo for that poiſonous juice which they 
ſo eaſily dart out on their aſſailant; but then they 
*« never exerciſe that power without being firſt at- 
© tacked, 


O man the Almighty Wiſdom has beſtowed 
< reaſon, that ſovereign power, as the poet ſays, of 
knowing right from wrong; but, when we find 
it is in danger of being led aſtray by the influ- 
< ence of ill paſſions, as it too often is, let us have 
& recourie to the bees, and reflect that it is our 
duty, and behts the dignity of our nature, to do 
© thoſe things by our own choice, which they do 
«© by an unavoidable impulſe : — ambition, luſt, 
'* and avarice, thoſe fiends that perſecute and lay 
„ waſte half the human ſpecies, pervert the beau- 
e teous order of Nature, and render all her works 

a chaos, would then be baniſhed from amon 
« us, and this great hive, the world, enjoy the 
«*- fame tranquility we behold in the repoſitory of 
<: thoſe happy inſects, | 


„Bur forget that it is to your female rea- 
ders I addreſs myſelf, none of whom I can ſuſ- 
e pect of being the author of any of thoſe miſ- 
«« chieis which happen in the world; except thoſe 
% few whoſe lot it is to become ſovereign prin- 
e cefles ; then indeed it is not to be greatly won- 
« dered at, if they throw off all womanhood, de- 
«« ſpife the ſoftneſs of their ſex, can behold whole 
i provinces depopulated, and, for the ſake of the 
e falſe glory, which is too often the appendix of 
« royalty, rejoice and fatten in the blood of N 
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< tered millions. Such was Semiramis, deſcendant 
of the firſt tyrant and oppreſſor of the earth, 


« Nimrod : ſuch was Thomyris of Seythia, and 


ce ſuch, I grieve to ſay, may even in this age be 
&« found ;—yet all the fair ſex, who have worn 
& crowns, have not been ſo ;—England can boaſt 
« of two glorious princeſſes, who preferred the 
«© works of mercy to the charms of conqueſt :— 
Elizabeth, of immortal memory, had the happy 


a art of rendering herſelf formidable to her enemies 


ce without bloodſhed ; and her late majeſty que n 
«© Anne rejoiced more in putting an end to a long, 
e though ſucceſsful] war, than ever ſhe did in all 
ee the victories gained by her arms. 


&« You will pardon this ſhort digreſſion, ma- 
e dam; a ſudden thought, which came, I know 
ce not how, into my head, inforced it from me, 
“and led me into a fubject very foreign to my-pur- 
c poſe. I was going to obſerve, that though there 
<« are but few ladies, who, I may ſuppoſe, can have 


e any occaſion to regulate their paſſions by the ex- 
e ample of the moderate bees; yet thoſe who are 


lovers of ceconomy and temperance, will cer- 
e tainly be pleaſed to perceive the occupation of 
{© theſe animals delightful, though toilſome to 
e themſelves, and ſo full-of utility to us. | 


«© THEIR magazines of wax and honey ought, 
ce and I think cannot but intereſt us in favour of 
ce thoſe from whom we receive ſuch benefits, and 
e at the ſame time inſpire us with the moſt ex. 
« alted love, reverence, and gratitude to the Di- 
“vine Goodneſs, which created us ſo many ſlaves, 
and which alſo feeds, cloaths and inſtructs them 
4% to work for us, and for us alone, while we fit 


_ © ateaſe, and enjoy the fruits of their labours with- 


out care and Without expence, 


« Tye 
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« THE contemplation therefore on the works 


& of nature affords us not only a moſt pleaſing a- 


c muſement, but it is the beſt leſſon of inſtruction 


c e can read, whether it be applied to the im- 


« provement of our divine or moral virtues, 


ce I alſo affords matter for agreeable converſa- 


« tion, eſpecially for the ladies, who cannot al- 


% ways be furniſhed with diſcourſe on the article 
c of dreſs, or the repetition of what fine things 


ce have been ſaid to them by their admirers ; but 
ec here they never can want matter :—new ſub- 
ec jects of aſtoniſhment will every day, every hour, 


*% 


cc ſtart u p before them, and thoſe of the greateſt - 


« yolubility will much {ſooner want words than 
cc O caſions to make uſe of them. 


As ladies frequently walk out in the countr 
« jn little troops, if every one of them would take 

« with her a magnifying glaſs, what a pretty emu- 

ce lation there would be among them, to make 


& freſh diſcoveries ?— They would doubtleſs per- 


& ceive animals which are not to be found in the 


« moſt accurate volumes of natural philoſophy ; 


&« and the royal ſociety might be indebted to every 


fair Columbus for a new world of beings to em- 


&« ploy their ſpeculations. 


& To have their names ſet down on this oc- 


& caſion, in the memoirs and tranſactions of that 


& learned body, would be gratifying a laudable 


& ambition, and a far greater addition to their 
& charms than the reputation of having been the 


ce firſt in the mode, or even of being the inven- 
< treſs of the moſt becoming and beſt fancied 
- © trimming and embroidery, that ever engroſs'd 


ce the attention of her own ſex, or the admira- 


tc tion of ours. 


« ALL 


cc 
c 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
7: 
c 


* 
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« ALL this pleaſure, this honour, this even 
deathleſs fame, may be acquir'd without the leaſt 
trouble or ſtudy : — we need but look to be in- 
form'd of all that books.can teach us of this part 
of natural philoſophy ; and it muſt, for that 
reaſon, be extremely proper for ſuch of the fair, 
who are too volatile to have patience to go 
thro' thoſe tedious volumes, which are requi- 
ſite for the underſtanding all other ſciences. 


IN this, one ſummer is ſufficient to make 


ce them perfect miſtreſſes, and furniſh a ſtock of 


C5 
(e 
cc 
cc 
ee 


beautiful ideas for their whole lives: — not but 
when we once have entertain'd a deſire of 
knowledge, and been in any meaſure gratified 
in that deſire, it reſts not there, but extends it- 
ſelf in proportion to the object tnat excites it. 

« WHOEVER, therefore, has a true taſte for 
the reſearches I have been ſpeaking of, will 
never ceaſe their enquiries, becauſe the theme 
is boundleſs, and they will {till with to fathom 
it: ſo that whenever the chearing ſpring begins 
to call the latent ſap forth from the roots of ve- 
getables, and kindles the hidden embryo dor- 
mant in its cell into new life, the fair philoſopher 
will be eager to ſurvey the reſurrection, and fee 
what form will now diſplay itſelf ; and whether 
the ſeeming death both plants and inſects have 
paſs*'d thro', have wrought any transformation 
in either: —in the former ſhe will find no 
more than a renovation of that ſhe ſaw them in 
before; but in almoſt every ſpecies of the ſecond . 
ſhe will find amazing transformations: — and 
how lively an idea this gives of ſomething yet 


” 


more demanding conſideration, it is eaſy to 


conceive, 


« THAT 
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c THAT, however, I will not take upon me 
„ to mention, for fear of rendering the ſubject too 
grave; but of itſelf it will occur, and prove, to 
« a demonſtration, that the ſtudy of nature is the 
ce ſtudy of divinity. — None verſed in the one, I 
« am confident, will act contrary to the principles 
& of the other; and that all your fair readers 
& would make the experiment, 1s the with of, 


„ Manpam, 
& A ſincere admirer of your productions, 
And conſequently your moſt devoted, 
« Faithful humble ſervant, _ 
Tnner-temple, « PHILO-NATUREA. 
April 27, 1745. 


P. S. Mapan, if you think this worthy of 
ca place in your next eſſay, or that it will be 
4 apreeable to your readers, I ſhall hereafter ſend 

& you ſome looie thoughts, as they may happen to 
& occur to me, either on the ſame ſubject, or any 
c other that I ſhall think will be acceptable to 
& you, or uſeful to the public.“ | 


\ T BELIEVE there are none into whoſe hands 
this piece may fall, but will readily join with us 
in allowing it to be extremely juſt : — our ſex 
in particular are infinitely obliged to the inge- 
nious author; and I flatter myſelf there are a great 
many will teſtify the ſenſe they have of this ad- 
vice by putting it in practice: he may at leaſt 
aſſure himſelf of this, that our little ſociety, who 
have agreed to paſs a few days at a country ſeat 
belonging to our preſident, the excellent Mira, 
will not go unfurniſh'd with microſcopes, and 
other proper glaſſes, in order to make thoſe in- 
ſections he recommends, 

AT 
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Ar our return, or as ſoon as leiſure permits, 
we ſhall be glad to have the performance of his 
promiſe ; {ince admonitions, delivered in that po- 
lite and elegant manner he is ſo perfe& a maſter 
of, cannot fail of _— all the impreſſion they 
are intended for. a 


Ir muſt certainly be confeſſed, that there is 
nothing more entertaining, or more profitable to 
the mind, than the ſtudy of natural philoſophy, 
or that is with ſo little A attained. 4 


WE are enabled by it to entertain ourſelves 
with the moſt agreeable ideas, and to entertain 
others, ſo as to render our converſation valuable 
to all who enjoy it: — we ſhall be led inſenſibly 
into the higheſt notions of the dignity of human 
nature; and all coldneſs, all indifference, for that 
Supreme and Omnipotent Power who gave be- 
ing to ſuch innumerable creatures for our uſe, be 
intirely baniſhed from our hearts. 


IN fine, a ſincere and ardent love to God would 
be conveyed to us through our admiration of his 
works, and the benefit we receive by them ; and 
wherever that is once truly eſtabliſhed, it is im- 
poſſible for vice to take any deep root: — ſwer ve 
we may from virtue; the beſt have done it, but 
can never wholly devinwis: — though we ſtumble, 
we ſhall not fall, at leaſt beyond the power of riſ- 
ing: —the viſion, with which we were near be- 
ing intoxicated, will vaniſh, and we {hall cry out 


5 with Solomon : 


« Allis vanity and vexation of ſpirit 7 


80 great is the emolument and innate ſatiſ- 


faction in paſſing one's time in thoſe employments 
Philo- 
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Philo-naturz recommends, and in ſome others, 
which I ſhall hereafter mention, that I am pretty 
confident there are ſcarce any fo loſt in vanities, 
but, if they would prevail on themſelves to make 
trial of the change, would never more relapſe into 
thoſe abſurd and ridiculous folſies, which at pre- 
ſent too much engroſs their hours. 


THe love of reading, like the love of virtue, 
is fo laudable, that few are hardy enough to avow- 
their diſguſt to it. -I know ladies, w ho, though 
they never had patience to go through a ſingle page 
of any thing, except an opera or cratorio,. have 
always a book of ſome citimation in the world ly- 
ing near them, which, on hearing any company 
coming into the room, they Will immediately 
ſnatch up, as tho' their thoughts had been en- 
gaged on the contents of that, when, perhaps, 
they had only bcen taken up in contriving ſome 
new ornament tor their dreſs, or debating within 
themſelves which of the various aſſemblies they 
frequented, ſhould have the honour of their com- 
pany that night, 


No, indeed, but thoſe who accuſtom them- 
ſelves to reading, can conceive the pleaſure which 
ſome fort of books are capable of affording : — a 
young lady, whoſe head is full of the gay objects 
of the world, is too apt to imagine it is loling 
more time than ſhe has to ſpare to make trial of 
this amuſement; but in that caſ2 I would have 
her make her woman read to her, while ſhe is 
drefling, or at ſuch hours when, after being hur- 
ried and fatigued with diverſions, a kind of indo- 
lence falls upon her, and ſhe grows peeviſh, and 
in a kind of anxiety for ſomething new to kill 
the tedious time. 


IN 
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Ix thoſe moments, if ſhe have a perſon about 

her of diſcretion enough to make choice of ſome 

intereſting part of hiſtory, it will inſenſibly en- 

gage her attention: ſhe will grow fond of know= 

ledge in thoſe things which are truly worth know=- 

ing, and the very .novelty at firſt endear that to 
her, which a more perfect underſtanding of its 

value afterwards will make unable to neglect. 


War I mean, when I fay ſome intereſting 
part of hiſtory, is the relation of fome event 
which may be moſt intereſting to the perſon who 
is to hear it, as there is ſcarce any circumſtance 
or character in modern life, that has not its pa- 
rallel in antiquity. I would have her begin with 
what affords examples of ſuch events as there is a 
poſtibility may happen to herſelf, or thoſe perſons 

for whom ſhe has the moſt tender concern ;— ' 
by this her nobleſt paſſions will be awak'd ;— 
ſhe will forget every thing beſide ;—ſhe will re- 
Joice or weep, according as the different accidents 
excite ;— her whole ſoul will take a new turn, 
and become all generoſity and gentleneſs, 


THis is going a great way towards acquiring 
that fine taſte which is ſo much talk'd of, and ſo 
little underſtood ; but the way to be poſſeſs'd in- 
t rely of it is not to ſtop here. | 


WHEN the mind is once prepar'd by theſe, - 
other kinds of reading will become no leſs agree- 
able: — the perſon, who is happily a convert to 
that improving and moſt delightful amuſement, 
will always find ſome excitement to continue it: 

 — ſhe will never hear mention made of any great 
author, but ſhe will have a defire to examine his 
works, in order to know if they do juſtice to his 
merit, or have over- rated it: — when ſhe hears. 
of 


— 
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of any notable tranſaction in the field or cabinet, 
ſhe will be impatient to look over the annals gf 
paſt times, to find if the preſent really excel all 
- that have gone before, or whether it be, as the 


wiſe man before quoted ſays, in fact, 


« There is nothing new under the ſun, ” 


NEITHER will ſhe be content with knowing 
that ſuch and ſuch things were done; ſhe muſt 
alſo pry into the motives by which they were 
brought about, and as far as is in her power, in- 
form herſelf whether they were ſuch as deſerved 

raiſe, or the contrary :—and by this means ſhe 
will be enabled to judge of affairs, not by their 
ſucceſs, but by the intentions of thoſe who con- 


ducted them 


Nor that we would have any one become ſo 
devoted to books as to neglect their friends and 
acquaintance ; two or three hours every day em- 
ployed that way will be ſufficient, provided the 
matter we have been reading be well digeſted: 
— that, our own reflections on it, when we hap- 
pen to be alone, or blending it in any converſa- 
tion we fail into, will eaſily accompliſh :— we 
may read a multitude of authors without being 
the better, or even remembering one of them, if 
we do not read with attcntion, and a defire of 
being inſtructed ; but, if we are once ftrongly 
poſſeſſed of that deſire, every trifle we take up 
will be of ſome advantage to us, 


HowE VER, as it requires a great deal of judg- 
ment to know what we ſhould endeavour to re- 
tain, and what is better forgotten than remem- 
bered, happy zs it for thoſe who make choice of 


ſuch books as lay them under no neceflity of pick- 
| | | ing 
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ing the wheat from among the tares ;—of this 
kind, after the inſpired writings, are hiſtories, 
voyages, travels, and the lives of eminent perſons ; 
but even here great care muſt be taken to ſelect 
thoſe authors on whoſe veracity there 1s the moſt 
reaſon to depend. 3 


FaABULOUS accounts of real facts, inſtead of 
informing the mind, are the moſt dangerous cor- 
ruptors of it, and much worſe than romances, 
becauſe their very titles warn. us from giving any 
credit to them ; and the other attempt to beguile 
our underſtanding, and too often ſucceed by the 

cloke of ſimplicity and truth. 


NEexT to matters of faith, it behoves us not 
to be impoſed on in thoſe events which hiſtory re- 
lates :—fiftion ordinarily wears a more pleaſing 
garb than truth, as indeed it ſtands in need of 
flouriſhes which the other ſcorns, and therefore is 
apt to make a very deep impreſſion ; or, more pro- 
perly ſpeaking, creates a prejudice in us, which 
jometimes ſhuts our eyes againſt conviction, and 
we will not be convinced, becauſe we do not care 
to v6:40. 


* To various people, and under various circum- 
ſtances, ſome particular parts of hiſtory may be 
moit uſeful ; but as to the ladies, who have no 
occaſion to make any one their ſtudy, but only to 
have a general notion of all, I adviſe them to caſt 
their eyes back to the creation in its infancy ; it 
will give them an infinite pleaſure to ſurvey the 
manners of that age, which juſtly may be called a 
golden one :—how, for the ſpace of eighteen 
hundred years, men lived in a perfect liberty and 
independency on each other: - how every fami- 

Iy was then a little ſeparate ſtate, of whom the 
; father 
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father was ſole head, and know no other ſuperior, 
Ihen, from thoſe times of peace and plenty, our 
thoughts may deſcend to the change, which hap- 
pened in the world ſoon after the deluge, —Scarce 
was it re-peopled, and began to wear the ſame 
face it had done before that tremendous waſte, 
when avarice and ambition, vices till then un- 
known, entered the hearts of this new race ;—all 
faith, all unity, all brotherly affection ceaſed ; — 
the luſt of power prevailed ; — thoſe arms invent- 

ed for their defence againſt wild beaſts, with ſa- 
vage fury were turned againſt each other, and 
made the inſtruments of inſlaving their fellow- 
Creatures. | 


NIMRO PD, mentioned by Philo- Natur, 
was indeed the firſt who, finding himſelf ſtronger 
than his neighbours, ſeized on their territories, and 
erected himſelf into a monarch : — his example 
emboldened others to do the ſame, who alſo be- 
came kings at the expence of public liberty ; for, 
whatever ſome writers have taken upon them to 
aſſert, it is certain that it was not by choice that 
the people ſubmitted to the yoke of ſervitude, but 
by the force and violence of the firſt conquerors. 


THrvs began the famous Aſſyrian empire, 
which laſted thirteen centuries, and fell at laſt by 
the indolence and luxury which Sardanapalus in- 
troduced: — three potent monarchies roſe out of 
the ruins of this unwieldy ſtate, and they again 
were deſtroyed and plundered by the Jews, by 
Alexander the Great, and by the Romans: — to 
theſe laſt all became a prey, and they were ſo- 
vereign maſters of the conquered world, till they 
fell into the vices and effeminacies of thoſe they 
had ſubdued, and were themſelves undone by their 
own victories, 
T 
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. IT is not, however, on thoſe remote ages of the 
world that I would have the mind to dwell toe 
much : — a curſory view of them will be ſuffi- 
cient to enable us to make compariſons, and give 
employment for our judgment, 


THE lower we go, and approach near to our 
own times, every thing will be more intereſting : 
— from the æra I have mentioned, down to the 
_ preſent now, we ſhall find ſcarce any thing but 
amazing revolutions. — Sure there cannot be a 
more delightful ſubject for contemplation, than the 
riſe and fall of empires: — from what minute ac- 
cidents they arrived at the utmoſt pitch of human 
greatneſs ; and by others, ſeemingly as inconfider- 
able, ſunk, and became in a manner provinces to 
other nations, who triumphed in their turn. 


Tus it has ever been, ſince ambition in great 
men has been ranked among the number of mag- 
nanimous qualities, and virtue has been thought 
to conſiſt in the acquiſition of new conqueſts. 


For, as Mr. Otway juttiy obſerves, 


« Ambition is a Juſt that's never quench'd, 
© Grows more inflam'd, and madder by enjoyment.“ 


+ How wretched a figure in life would a man 
make, who ſhould be found totally unacquainted 
with hiſtory | He would, indeed, be unqualified 
for any poſt or employment of conſequence, and 
likewiſe equally ſo for converſation ; but though 
cuſtom, and too lictle attention to the education 
of our ſex, has rendered this want in us leſs con- 


temptible than in them, yet, as we have reaſon- 
able ſouls as well as they, it would, methinks, be. 


a laudable pride in us -to exert ourſelves on this 
| occalton, 
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occaſion, and lay hold of every means to attain 
what will render us the more conſpicuous, as it is 


the leaſt expected. 


PLEASURE innate, applauſe deſerved, and vir- 
tue unaffected, are the ſure rewards of our re- 
ſearches after knowledge while on earth; and no- 
thing can be more certain, than that the greater 
degree of perfection we arrive at here, the more 
we ſhall be capable of reliſhing thoſe incompre- 
henſible objects of joy, which are to be our por- 
tion in another world. # | 


I onNCE heard a gentleman, pretty famous for 
his whimſical compariſons, ſay, „That, were a 
ce dull ſtupid fellow to be taken up into heaven, 
ce vyith all his imperfections about him, he would 
& behave there like a cow at an opera, and want to 
ce get down again, to things more adapted to his 


„ underſtanding.” 


I am very ſenſible, that the ignorance, which 
the greateſt part of our ſex are in of the dead 
languages, is looked upon as an impediment to 
our being well read in hiitory ; becauſe, though 
moſt of the Greek and Latina authors are tranſ- 
lated either into Engliſh or French, which is 
now pretty equal with people of any tolerable 
education, yet- we cannot expect them in the 
ſame purity as if we underitood the originals; 

but this objection is of no force, becauſe, even 
in thoſe that arc the worſt done, we ſtill find 
facts ſuch as they were; and it is the knowledge 
of them, not rhetoric, I am recommending to 


the ladies. 


SUPPOSE they do not find the eloquence of 


Cicero in his letters to his friend Atticus, yet by 
| 1 e em 
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them may be diſcovered thoſe ſecret cauſes which 
brought about the wonderful events of thoſe 


times. 


VELLEIUs Paterculus is a ſort of an abridg- 
ment of all hiſtory, from the commencement of 
the world to the ſixteenth year of Tiberius Cæſar; 
and the leaſt praiſe that can be given it is, that 
it is an excellent preparation for the reading other 
authors, 


TRE Conſpiracy of Catiline, and the whole 
conduct of that dark and myſſerious affair, is, in 
the moſt maſterly manner, laid open by Salluſt; 
and, though his work can be looked upon as no 
other than a collection of ſome parcels of hiſtory, 

et are they ſuch as are extremely edifying, and 
afford almoſt pleaſing entertainment. 


HeropoTus, Thucydides, Dion, and Xe- 
nophon, preſent us with tranſactions fo won 
derful, as ſtand in need of no leſs authority than 
theirs, to gain credit in theſe latter and more de- 
generate ages. „ 


Is Herodian you will find a continuation of 
that hiſtory Dion had purſued but through ſome- 
what more than two centuries, with a detail allo 
of many things omitted by that author, 


SUETONIUS gives you the lives of the twelve 
firſt Cæſars, and Plutarch of the moſt illuſtrious 
men of Greece and Rome, | > 


Josrhvus, in his Antiquities of the Jews, and 
the war made on that people by Veſpaſian, inter- 
ſperſes many curious and entertaining occur- 
rences that happened in other nations. 

n H | Titus 


fr nee ee COS . 
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Tirvs Livius, Juſtin, Lucius Florus, Tacitus, 
have all an undoubted claim to our attention; 
but I would not, like ſome phyſicians, load my 
patients with too many preparations, nor do [ 
think it neceſſary that the ladies ſhould allow too 
much time for reading the long accounts which 
ſome authors give of battles and ſieges:— war is 
out of our province intirely, and it is enough for 
us to know, that there were ſuch things, and who 
they were that had the victory, without examinin 
into the ſecrets of an art we never all be called 
to the practice of. 


I is eaſy to fee, that it is not my ambition to 
render my ſex what is called deep.y learned; I 
only want them to have a general underſtanding 
in the affairs of the world, as they have happened 
from the beginning till, the preſent times ; to the 
end they may be enabled to make an agreeable 
part in converſation, be qualified to judge for 
themſelves, and diveſted of all partiality and pre- 

judice as to their own conduct, as well as that 


of Others. 


As it is, therefore, merely for information I 
would have them read hiſtory, let thera not throw 
aiide any books, becauſe the facts contained in 
them are not delivered in fo florid a manner as, 


6 


perhaps, the ſubje& merits, — We ſhould not be 


angry with a fellow who comes to bring us news 
Gt tome unexpected great acceſſion to our fortune, 
Lao? he ſhould tell it us in the moſt unpolite terms: 
— ſure then, that intelligence, which gives an 
increaſe to our underſtanding, ought to be well 
received, in what phraſe ſoever i it is conveyed, 


Ix poetry, tins. there is a wide difference ; 


fer that being an art intended only to bes 
the 
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the ſoul, and raiſe in us ſublime ideas, the end 
is wholly loſt if the ſentiment or expreſſion be 
defhcient. — Weak or diſcordant verſe is, in m 
opinion, the worſt kind of reading in which the 
time can be ſpent ; —our choice, therefore, of 
the moderns, as well as thoſe tranſlated from the 
ancients, ought to be very delicate. Mu.h good 
paper has been ſpoiled with meaſured ſyllables, 
dignified in the title-pages with the name of 
verſe; and rhymers in abundance daily crowd the 
preſs ; but a true poet is a kind of prodigy in the 
age, and hard it is to meet with one that anſwers 
the deſcription Dryden gives of Perſius: 


Not fierce, but awful, in his manly page; 
« Bold is his ſtrength, but ſober is his rage.“ 


Ir is certainly a very great misfortune, both 
to themſelves and to the world, when people miſ- 
take their own talents fo far as to be continually 
ſcribbling poetry without any manner of gerijus 
for it: yet theſe are infinitely more worthy of 
forgiveneſs, than thoſe who endeavour to put off 
their own baſe metal for the real bullion of the 
greateit authors of antiquity. 


IT is not becauſe a man underſtands Greek, 
that he is able to do juſtice to Heſiod; nor will his 
being perfectly well verſed in the Latin, qualify 
him to give us Horace or Virgil, ſuch as they 
are in their originals, | 


I.rx is one thing to know the words of an au- 
thor, and another to enter into his ſpirit; — he 
alone who can write like Horace is fit to tranſlate 

: him. | 5 | 


I am afraid I ſhall have little quarter from the 
H 2 poets, 
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poets, for giving my judgment with ſo much 
| freedom; but the truth is ſo very evident to 
every body but themſelves, that I think. it will 
be much the beſt policy in them to be ſilent on 
the occaſion. 


TI nave done with them, however; but as I 
am on the ſubject of good and bad taſte, I could not 
avoid giving a caution which is ſo neceſſary, in 
order to improve the one, and hinder the ng 
ot the other, 


” NexT to hiſtory, I prefer thoſe accounts 
which are to be depended on of voyages and tra- 
vels ; — the wonders related by thoſe who ploug? 

the deep, and get their bread upon the great wa- 
ters, are not only extremely pleaſing, but alſo 
raiſc in us the molt lively ideas of the power and 
goodneſs of Divine Providence. « 


BESIDE 8, a ſenſe of gratitude, methinks, 
ſhould influence us. to intereſt ourſelves in the 
ſafety and welfare of the gallant ſailors, in what- 
ever capacity employed; wnetner in ſhips of war, 
or in thoſe of commerce, we cannot diſown the 
obligations we have to them above all other occu- 
pations waatever. 


To the roh al navy we are indebted for the 
preſervation of every thing the world calls dear; 
— they are the bulwark of our laws, our liber- 
ties, our religion, our eſtates, and very lives ;— 
by them we tteep ſecurely, undreading all incur- 
ſions and foreign depredations : — to them Bri- 
tannia owes her empire over the ſeas, and with 
her awful trident commands the homage of her 
proud: it —_—— 


4 
— 


To 
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To the induſtrious merchantmen we owe 
every delight that peace and plenty bring: — our 
iſland, though ſtored with neceſſaries for the ſup- 
port of life, boaſts of no delicacy within itſelf, to 
render that life agreeable, —— The very fruits, 
which now grow in our orchards, are not origi- 
nally our own, but have been gradu ly impor.et 
from foreign climates, and by the gardener's art 
naturalized, as it were, to ours; nor will our 
fun and ſoil affiſt his labour ſo far as yet to en- 
rich us with thoſe luſcious juices which the 
eitron, the pomegranate, the orange, the lemon, 
and many other exotic fruits afford. How could 
the nice and diftinguiſhing appetite ſupply the 
_ deficiency of tea, coffee, chocolate, ſago, ſpices, 
oils, and wines? And what an indifferent appear- 
ance wouid both our perſons and houſes make, 
without thoſe ornaments of dreſs and furniture, 
with- which we are ſupplied from China, Perſia, 
Ruſſia, France, Holland, and Bruſſels ? 


Is fine, all our pleaſures, all our elegancies 
flow from foreign parts, and are wafted to us by 
the hardy ſailor, who ventures his life, endures 
the extremes of both the zones, and dares the 
fury of the winds and waves, to gratify our each 
luxuriant wiſh, 


THE leaſt we can do, therefore, is to com- 
miſerate their ſufferings, and rejoice in their eſ- 
capes from thoſe imminent dangers with which 
they are continually ſurrounded, even in thoſe 
voyages which have the moſt proſperous event. 


Books of travels alſo are very beneficial .to 
the underſtanding, and enable us to reliſh and 
_ retain hiſtory the better, as they give us a great 
inſight into geography, and render us acquainted 
| H. 3 with 
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with the places where thoſe events happened we- 
read of in the other. 


MoTTRAY is extremely accurate in his de- | 
ſcriptions, and there is ſcarce any place of note, 
either in Europe, Aſia, or great part of Africa, 
but what one may fancy one's ſelf in, in reading 
bim. 


Mod rfrAucox is yet more particular, and 
deicends even to give us a view of all the curio- 
fities, whether of art or nature, that were to 
be found in all thoſe parts, through which he had 


paſſed. 


Iwov Ip not be thought to mention the 
works of theſe gentlemen with a deſign to depre- 
ciate thoſe of others. - Dampier, the pere du 
Halde, Miſſin, Le Brune, Tavernier, Sir John 
Chardin, and a great many more, may have their 
qual merit; but then the accounts they give are 
moſt of them very conciſe, or of ſuch parts of 
the world as are not ſo intereſting to an ordinary 
reader; but thoſe of them which afford leaſt 
pleaſure, are yet all of them very exact in their 
geography, and therefore anſwer one very im- 
portant end. N 


THERE are yet ſome other books I would 
fain take upon me to recommend; but our noble 
widow tells me ſhe fears I have been already too 
ample in my detail, and that the crowd of authors 
I have mentioned will be apt to fright ſome 
ladies from taking up any of them. 


I couLD wiſh to have a better opinion of my 
ſex, but muſt yield to the ſuperior judgment of 


that lady. If then this ſhould happen to be the 
| caſe, 
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caſe, I will venture to name one more, as the 
ſummary of them all, which is Bailey's Dictio- 
nary, and is, indeed, a library of itſelf; ſince there 
never was place, perſon, nor action, of any note, 
from the creation down to the time of its being 
publiſhed, but what it gives a general account of. 
— Thoſe who read only this cannot be called ig- 
rorant, and if they have a curiofity for knowing 
greater particulars of any tranſaction, they may 
afterwards have recourſe to other more Curcum- 
ſtantial records, 


TkEsk are the chief methods by which we 
may attain that amiable quality, in which are 
comprehended all other good qualities and accom- 
pliſhments ; for when we have a perfect good 
taſte in eſſentials, we cannot be without it in 
things of a more trifling nature.— Thie know- 
tedge of nature, of the world, and of ourſelves, 
will enable us to judge of all around us. — Even 
the furniture of our houſes, our equripages, our 
apparel, will have an exact propriety, without our 
taking any pains to render them ſo; and it will 
be next to an impoſſibility for us to chuſe any 
thing that is not becoming, either of our age, our 
ſtation, or our circumſtances, in any Tefpect 
whatever. 


Ous actions will be endearing, our behaviour 
engaging, to al! who are witneſſes of it; and our 
very pleaſures have a decent gallantry in thein, 
no leſs worthy imitation than our lerious avoca- 
tions. 


Vain as we are apt to be of our perſonal per- 
fections, would it not be a more laudable pride 
to render thoſe of the mind ſo conſpicuous. that 
beauty, in the moſt lovely among us, ſhould 

H 4 claim 
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claim but the ſecond place in the admiration of 
the men; as the late incomparable Mr. Addiſon 
makes his Juba ſay of Marcia. 


fFTis not a ſet of features, or complexion, 
„The tincture of a ſkin, that I admire; 
« Beauty ſoon grows familiar to the lover, 
« Fades in his eye, and palls upon the ſenſe. 
The virtuous Marcia tours about her ſex : 
6: I rue, ſhe is fair :—oh, how divinely fair! 
« But then the lovely maid improves her charms 
With inward greatreſs, unaffected wiſdom, 
And ſanctity of inanners.—Cato's ſoul 
*« Shines out in every thing the ads, or ſpeaks; 
© While winning mildneſs, and attractive (miles, 
_ « Dwell in her looks, and, with becoming grace, 
© Soſten the rigour of ber father's virtue.” 


I x fine, a good taſte gives a grace to every 
tling, and diſplays itſelf even in the leaſt word, 
or look, or motion; and, as it is not out of the 
reach of any one of a tolerable underſtanding, 1 
would have every-one attempt to acquire it. 


JI rouBT not but a great many of my readers 
will ſay to themſelves, what need of this injunc- 
tion? the FEMALE SPECTATOR may be aſſured 
there are none ſo ſtupid as not to be ambitious 


of a qualification ſo deſirable. 


To this J am ready to agree; but then they 
take, for the moſt part, ſteps quite contrary to 
thoſe that would lead them to the poſſeſſion of 
their wiſh ; as a late noble lord juſtly ſaid, 


4% The world's a wood, where moſt miſtake 
their way, 3 

© Tho' by a different path each goes aſtray.” | 

| A LETTER 


— 
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A LETTER has been left for us at the pub- 
liſher's from Mrs. Sarah Oldfaſhion, the firſt cor- 
reſpondent the FEMALE SPECTATOR was favoured 
with; but we do not think proper to inſert it, 
becauſe the contents can be of no manner of ſex- 
vice to the public. 


SHE reproaches me bitterly for the advicel gave 
her to ſend Miſs Biddy into the country, where ſhe 
fell paſhonately in love with the groom of a neigh- 
bouring gentleman, and has privately married him. 
To this | think myſelf obliged to anſwer, that ſhe 
has not followed my advice, but her own. Who- 
cver will give themſelves the trouble to turn back 
to the fifth book of the FEMALE SPECTATOR, 
will find I was totally averſe to her ſending the 
young lady into a place, where ſhe could meet with 
no diverſions to compenſate for the want of thoſe 
ſhe left behind. —— The good old gentlewoman 
confeſſes alſo, that, inſtead of ordering ſhe ſhould 
be indulged in all thoſe innocent ſports a rural life 
affords, the gave a ſtrict charge to the perſon who 
had the care of her, to keep her continually at 
work, and threatened herſelf with very ſevere pu- 
niſhments, if ſhe did not embroider the hanging 
of a very large drawing-room before the ſummer 

was Elapſed. | 


Tuls was taking a very improper method, in- 
deed, to make her forget the dear delights of Ka- 
nelagh, and the fine things which douotleſs were 
ſaid to her, not only there, but in all other pubiic 
places. | 


Non can I by any means approve of compell- 
ing young ladies of fortune to make ſo much uſe * 
of the needle, as they did in former days, and 
ſome few continue to do: — there ars enough 

| H 5 whoſe 
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whoſe neceſſities oblige them to live wholly by 
it; and it is a kind of robbery to thoſe unhappy 
perſons to do that ourſelves which is their whole 
ſupport. In my opinion, a lady of condition 
ſhould learn juſt as much of cookery and of 
work, as to know when ſhe is impoſed upon by 
thoſe ſhe employs, on both thoſe neceſſary occa- 
lions, but no more: to paſs too much of her 
time in them, may acquire her the reputation of 
a notable houſe-wife, but not of a woman of fine 
taſte, or any way qualify her for polite conver- 
{ation, or for entertaining herſelf agreeably when 
alone, | | 


IT always makes me ſmile, when I hear the 
mother of ſeveral fine daughters cry, *I always 
© keejs my girls at their 'needle,” One, perhaps, is 
working her a gown, another a quilt for a bed, 
and a third engaged to make a whole dozen of 
thirts for her father : — And then, when ſhe has 
carried you into the nurſery, and ſhewn you them 
all, add, It is good to keep them out of idleneſs: 
«6 waen young people have nothing to do, they 
naturally wiſh to do ſomething they ought not.” 


ALL this is very true, but then there are cer - 
tain avocations to take up the mind, which are of 
a more pleaſing as well as more improving kind: 
— ſuch as thoſe I mentioned, and will appeal to 
any young lady, under the abovementioned con- 
finement, if ſhe had not rather apply to reading 
and philoſophy, than to threading of needlcs. 


I x is not enough that we are cautious in train- 
ing up yohth in the principles of virtue and mo- 
rality, and that we intirely debar them from thoſe 
dangerous diverſions in faſhion, and which have 
been the ruin of ſo many, in order to make them 

remeinber 
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remember that education we have given them, and 
to conduct themſelves according to it when they 
come to be their own managers; we ſhould en- 
deavour to make them wiſe, and alſo: to render 
virtue fo pleaſing to them, that they could not de- 
viate from it in the leaſt degree, without the ut- 


moſt repugnance. | 


10 Children, like tender oziers, take the bow; 
« And, as they firſt are faſhion'd, always grow. 


IT is not encouraging the natural haughtineſs 
of a young and beautiful girl, and flattering her 
with the opinion that ſhe deſerves every thing, 
and may command every thing, that wil) {tem the 
torrent of inclination, if it once fixes on a man 
beneath and unworthy of her ; but inſpiring her 
with thoſe juſt notions, which will prevent her 
from giving way at firſt to any inclinations unbe- 
fitting her rank and ſtation of life: in fine, it is 
cultivating her genius, improving her underſtand- 
ing, finding ſuch employments for her as will rec- 
tity her mind, and bring her to that good taſte, 
which will not ſuffer her to approve of, or be 
pleaſed with any thing that is indecent or unbe- 
coming, even in the moſt minute, much leſs in 
any important thing. 


2 2 


On this occaſion, a letter lately come to our 
hands, claims a place: — not that the matter it 
contains is of any great moment, any farther than 
it proves, that in the moſt trifling things one can 
poſſibly imagine, a good or bad taſte may be diſ- 
covered :— we ſhall therefore for that reaſon pre- 
ſent our readers with it. „ 


T. 
— 929 - 
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To the FEMALE SPECTATOR. 


«© Dear Female Moralizer, | 


© YOU have not a reader in the world more 
inclined to with you well than myſelf; yet 
I muſt tell you, that I am a little angry with 
you, and ſo are ſeveral others of my acquain- 
tance, that you confine all your ſatire to our 
ſex, without giving one fling at the men, who, 
I am ſure, deſerve it as much to the full, if not 
more, than we do. 


© IT Dey the moſt ſtrict examiner to find any 


one folly in us, thay they do not abound with in 
an equal degree. — If we have our milliners, 
mantua-makers, and tire-women to take up our 
time, have they not their tailors, barbers, aye, 
and their facemenders too, to engroſs as much 
of theirs ?—Are there not as many implements 
on. the toilet of a beau, as there can be on one 
of the greateſt coquet among us ? — Does he 
not take the ſame pains to attract, and is as much 
fond and proud of admiration ? — Are not the 
men in general affected with every new mode, 
and do they not purſue it with equal eagerneſs? 
— Are there any of the faſhionable diverſions, 
(call them as abſurd as you will) that they do 
not lead into by their example: — If we affect 
a little of the ruſticity of a country maid in our 
walk and motions, do not they ſhoulder into 
all public places with the air and mien of a 
German Huffar ? — If we ſometimes put on the 


* romp, I am ſure they act the part of a Ruſſian 


to the life. I 


6 I WILL tell you how I was ſerved the other 
day in the Mall: — there were five of us per- 


« fectly 
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« fectly well dreſſed; for my part, I had a new 
« ſuit of cloaths on I had never wore before, and 
c every body ſays is the ſweeteſt fancied thing in 
« the world: — to ſpeak truth, we took up the 
„ whole breadth of the walk; unfortunately for 
me, I happened to be on the one ſide, when a 
e creature, who I afterwards heard was a Dettin- 
« gen hero, came hurrying along, with a ſword as 
ee Jong as himſelf, hanging dangling at his knee, 
<« and puſhing roughly by me, his ugly weapon 
<« hitched in the pinked trimming of my petticoat, 
ce and tore it in the moſt rueful manner imagin- 
ce able. | 


«© I am ſo happy as not to be enough concerned 
&« for any of that ſex, to give myſelf any fort of 
& pain, how ridiculous ſoever they make them- 
e ſelves: —I only laughed at the Khevenhuller 
e cock of the hat, ſo much the faſhion a little time 
« azo, and the fierce arm-a-kembo air in a fellow 
that would run away at the fight of a pop-gun. 
« As the poet ſays, | | 


« All theſe things mov'd not me.“ 


ww 


«© BuT as my whole ſex, and myſelf in parti- 
«© cular, have peen aggrieved by {words of this 
<« enormous ſize, and the manner in which they 
are worn, I could not help communicating my 
thoughts to you on the occaſion, which beg 
you will not fail to inſert in your next publica- 
tion. | | | 


% 


% Ir you are really as impartial as you would 
ebe thought, you will add ſomething of your 
** own, to make the men aſhamed of appearing in 
a country which, thank Heaven, is at preſent 

. 66 at 
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„at peace within itſelf as if they were in a field 
& of battle, juſt going upon an engagement. 


«© A TOUCH alſo upon ſome other of their fol- 
<« Jies and affectations, I am very confident, will 
ce be extremely agreeable to all your female rea- 
& ders, and in a particular manner oblige her who 
cc is, 8 ; 
« With the greateſt good will, 

« Mapan, | b 
“ Your humble, and 


% Moſt obedient ſervant, 


Pall-Mall, & LEUCOTHEA. 
May 30, 1745. 

« P. S. JusT as I had finiſhed the above, a 
ce young lady came to viſit me, and on my ſhew- _ 
te ing her what I had wrote to you, deſired I would 
ce hint ſomethipg about the men loitering away ſo 
© many hours at coffee-houſe windows, merely to 
e make their obſervations, and ridicule every one 
6 who paſles by: but as this ſubject is too copious 
ec for a poſtſcript, and I am too lazy to begin my 
jetter anew, if you heſtow a few pages on the 
&« folly of fuch a behaviour, it will add to the fa- 
<« your of giving this a place. Adieu for this time, 
« good FEMALE SPECTATOR ; if any thing worth 
« your acceptance falls in my way hereafter, you 
« may depend on hearing from me. 


I own myſelf under an obligation to the good 
wiſhes of this correſpondent ; but muſt take the 
liberty to ſay ſhe is guilty of ſome injuſtice in her 
accuſation : — vanity, affectation, and all errors 
of that nature, are infinitely leſs excuſeable in 
the men than in the women, as they have ſo much 

| | | greater 
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greater opportunities than we have of knowing 
better. 5 8 


Ir therefore I have directed my advice in a pe- 
culiar manner to thoſe of my own ſex, it pro- 
ceeded from two reaſons. Firſt, becauſe, as I am 
a woman, I am more intereſted in their. happi- 
nefs ; and ſecondly, I had not a ſufficient idea of 
my own capacity to imagine, that any thing of- 
fered by a Female Cenſor would have ſo much 
weight with the men as 1s requiſite to make that 
change in their conduct and ceconomy, which I 
cannot help acknowledging a great many of them 
ſtand in too much need of, 


As to the grievance ſhe complains of, it is à 
common obſervation, that in time of war the very 
boys in the ſtreet get on grenadier caps, hang 
wooden ſwords by their ſides, and form themſelves 
into little battalions : — why then ſhould ſhe be 
ſurprized that boys of more years, but not older 
in their underſtanding, ſhould affect to look like 
warriors for the queen of Hungary, and equip 
_ themſelves as much as poible after the mode of 

thoſe v/ho fight the battles of that famous German 


heroine ? 


Many have already had a campaign in her 
ſervice, and poſſibly it is the ambition of others 
to do fo, if the war continues, as in all likelihood 
it will, and they are now but practiſing the firſt 
Wee of fierceneſs, as the curtſy precedes the 

ance. 5 


O xx of the diſtinguiſhing marks of a bad taſte 
in either ſex, is the affectation of any virtue with- 
out the attempt to practiſe it; for it ſhews that 


we regard only what we are thought to be, not 
5 what 


' 


—ͤ—ü— ———— — 


Friday, eſpecially in the morning. 
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what we really are. — A rough boiſterous air is 
no more a proof of courage in a mau, than a de- 


mure, prim look is of modeſty in a woman. 


TREsE long ſwords which gave ſo much of- 
fence to Leucothea, might be, perhaps, of great 
ſervice at the late battle of Fontenoy, becauſe each 
would ſerve his maſter for a crutch upon occa- 
ſion ; but here, at London, in my opinion, and 
according to my notion of dreſs, they are not 
only troubleſome to others, but extremely unbe- 
coming, becauſe unneceſſary to thoſe that wear 


them. 


I BELIEVE, however, that if the ladies would 
retrench a yard or two of their extended hoops 
they now wear, they would be much leſs liable, 
not only to the inconveniences my correſpondent 
mentions, but alſo to many other embarraſiments 
one frequently ſees them- in when walking the 


ſtreets. 


How often do the angular corners of ſuch im- 
menſe machines, as we ſometimes ſee, tho' held 
up almoſt to the arm-pit, catch hold of thoſe little 
poles that ſupport the numerous flalls with which 
this populous city abounds, and throw down, or 
at leaſt indanger the whole fabric, to the great 
damage of the fruiterer, fiſnmonger, comb and 
buckle-ſellers, and others of thoſe ſmall chapmen. 


Many very ugly accidents of this kind have 
lately happened ; but I was an eye witneſs from 
my window of one, which may ſerve as a warn- 
ing to my ſex, either to take chair or coach, or to 


leave their enormous hoops at home, whenever 


they have occaſion to go out on a Monday or 


Ir 
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Ir was on one of the former of thoſe unhappy 
days, that a young creature, who, I dare anſwer, 
had no occaſion to leave any one at home to look 
after her beſt cloaths, came tripping by with one 
of thoſe miſchief-making hoops, which ſpread it- 
ſelf from the ſteps of my door quite to the poſts 
placed to keep off the cgaches and carts; a large 
flock of ſheep were that moment driving to the 
ſlaughter-houſe, and an old ram, who was the 
foremoſt, being put out of his way by ſome acci- 
dent, run full butt into the foot-way, where his 
horns were immediately intangled in the hoop: of 
this fine lady, as ſhe was holding it up on one 
ſide, as the genteel faſhion is, and indeed the make 
of it requires: — In her fright ſhe let it fall down, 
which ſtill the more incumber'd him, as it fix'd 
upon his neck ; — ſhe attempted to run, he to 
diſengage himſelf ;— which neither being able to 
do, ſhe ſhriek'd, he baa'd, the reſt of the ſheep 
eccho'd the cry; and the dog, who follow'd the 
Hock, bark'd; fo that all together made a moſt 
hideous ſound : — down fell the lady, unable to 
ſuſtain the forcible efforts the ram made to obtain 
his liberty; —a crowd of mob, who were ga- 
ther'd in an inſtant, ſhouted ; — at laſt the dri- 
ver, who was at a good diſtance behind, came 
up, and aſſiſted in ſetting free his beaſt, and raiſing 
the lady; but never was finery ſo demoliſh'd. — 
The late rains had made the place fo exceſſive 
dirty, that her gown and petticoat, which before 
were yellow, the colour ſo rever'd in Hanover, 
and ſo much -the mode in England at preſent, 
were now moſt barbarouſly painted with a filthy 
brown ; her gauſe cap, half over her head in the 
ſcuffle, and her tete de mouton hanging down on 
one ſhoulder, The rude populace, inſtead of 
pitying, inſulted her misfortune, and continued 

; | their 
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their ſhouts till ſhe got inte a chair and was quite 
out of ſight, | 


THESE are incidents which, I confeſs, are be- 
neath the dignity of a FEMALE SPECTATOR to 
take notice of; but I was led into it by the com- 
plaint of Leucothea, and the earneſtneſs ſhe diſ- 
covers to have her letter inſerted, ; 


IT is not, however, improper to ſhew how, 
even in ſuch a trivial thing as dreſs, a good or bad 
taſte may be diſcern'd, and into what ſtrange in- 
conveniences we are liable to fall by the latter. 


Or this we may be certain, that wherever there 
is an impropriety, there is a manifeſt want of good 
taſte, — If we ſurvey the works of the Divine 
Source and Origin of all excellence, we ſhall find 
them full of an exact order and harmony ;— no 
joſtling atoms diſturb the motion of each other; 
every thing above, below, and about us, is re- 
ftrain'd by a perfect regularity: — let us all then 
endeavour to follow nature as cloſely as we can, 
even in things which ſeem leaſt to merit conſide- 
ration, as well as in thoſe which are moſt al- 
lowed to demand it, and I am very fure we ſhall 


be in no danger of incurring the cenſure of the 


world, for having a bad taſte, 
4 | 

A GRE A T' pacquet of letters is juſt now 
brought us by our publiſher, of which we yet 
have only time to read three, — That from Eu- 
menes deſerves ſome conſideration, and if, on 
weighing more maturely the affair, we can aſſure 
ourſelves it will not be offenſive, it ſhall have 
2 place in our next, with ſome reflections on the 
matter it contains. | 


As 
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As for Piſiſtrata's invective, (we hope ſhe will 


pardon the expreſſion) as it is a rule with us never 
to enter into private ſcandal], we are ſurpriz'd to 
find ſhe could expect to ſee a ſtory of that kind 
propagated by the FEMALE SPECTATOR, 


AMoNITA's remonſtrance claims more of our 
attention; and that lady may aſſure herſelt, that a 
proper notice will be taken of it, provided thoſe 
others, which we yet have not had the pleaſure 
of looking over, oblige us not to defer making 
our proper acknowledgments till the enſuing 
month. : 


FF 
10 0 K [a 


EIN G return'd from that little excurſion 

we made into the country, it was our 
deſign to have preſented our readers with what 
obſervations this dreary ſeaſom would permit us 
to make; but ſome letters, contain'd in that 
pacquet mention'd in our laſt, ſeern to us of too 

general ſervice to be poſtpon'd forany ſpeculations, 
not ſo immediately tending to the rectification of 
ſuch errors, as render thoſe who might be moſt 
ealy in private life, miſerable in themſelves and 
troubleſome to all about them. : 


As therefore hints of this nature are conducive 
to bring about the main end for which theſe eſ- 
ſays are publiſh'd, our correſpondents may always 
depend, that on the receiving any ſuch, whatever 
we had purpoſed to ſay of ourſelves ſhall give 
place, in order for them to appear, 

| + | Tas 
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Tux firſt we ſhall inſert is on a ſubjeR, than 
which, ſcarce any thing occaſions more diſcourſe 


in the world, or is the cauſe of greater diſſention 
among private families. 


To the Ingenious Authors of the FEMALE 
SPECTATOR. | 


« LADIES, 

As it was eaſy to perceive from the beginning, 
ce that your works were intended te correct all 
“il habits, whether natural or acquired, parti- 
« cularly thoſe which are a diſturbance to ſociety, 
4 have been impatient for every new publica- 
« tion of the FEMALE SPECTATOR, in hopes it 
cc would touch on the ungenerous and cruel be- 
c haviour ſome of our ſex are guilty of, after they 
© become ſtepmothers. 


© NoTHING, in my opinion, can be more in- 
4 congruous, than for a woman to pretend an af- 
„ fection for her huſband, yet treat his children 
<< with all the marks of hatred ; yet this is ſo 
„common a thing, that we ſhall ſcarce find ene, 
tc whoſe father has made a ſecond venture, with- 
% out having reaſon for complaint of the ſaid alte- 
< ration of their fate, even tho' the perſon, who 
6c js put in the place of her that bore them, has all 
& thoſe qualifications which, in the eye of the 
& world, may juſtify the choice made of her. 


© IT muſt certainly be a mean envy of the 
„ dead, or a ridiculous diſtruſt of the living, that 
© can make a wife look with an evil eye on thoſe 
ac tokens of tenderneſs her huſband beſtows on the 
& children he had by a former marriage; and I 
& am amazed any man, who perceives this diſpo- 
6 ſition in his wife, can depend either on her 

«© having 
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having a fincere affection for himlelf, or that 
ſhe will diſcharge any part of the duty expected 
of her to thoſe he has put under her care. 


WONDER, therefore, any woman can be 
ſo impolitic as to ſhew i!]-nature in this point, 
ſince if the huſband has one grain of tenderneſs 
to thoſe that owe their being to him, he can- 
not but be extremely offended at it: —if diſſi- 
mulation can ever be excuſed, it certainly 
might in a circumſtance of this kind; ſince 
good uſage, though not flowing from the heart, 
would render the perſons who experienced it, 
caſy in their ſituation. | 


Br how ſhocking it is for a young crea- 
ture, accuſtom'd to tenderneſs, and arriv'd at 
ſufficient years to know the value of that ten- 
derneſs, to be, all at once, obliged to ſubmit to 
the iniolent and moroſe behaviour of a perſon, 
who was an entire ſtranger in the family, tif 
marriage ſet her at the head of it! — A ſon, 


indeed, has leſs to apprehend, becauſe the man- 


ner of his education renders him leſs at home, 


and conſequently not ſo much expoſed to the 
iniults of a barbarous ſtepmother ; yet does he 


often ſuffer in the want of many things, by the 


{ly infinuations and miſrepreſentations the makes 


of his moſt innocent actions to perhaps a too 


believing father: bat a poor girl, who muſt b= 


continually under the eye of a perſon, inveſted 


with full power over her, reſolved to approve 


of nothing ſhe does, and takes delight in find- 


ing fault, is in a condition truly miſerable, — 


Want of proper encouragement prevents her 
making the progreſs ſhe might do in thoſe things 


< the is permitted too be inſtructed in, and then 


£6 ihe 


—— 
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c ſhe is reproach'd with ſtupidity, and an inca- 
ce pacity of learning, and very often, under this 
ce pretence, all future means of improvement are 
denied her, | 


_ © THexn as to her dreſs ; that is ſure to be not 
ec only ſuch as will be leaſt becoming to her, but 
« alſo ſuch as will ſooneſt wear out, to give the 


6 artfu] ſtepmother an opportunity of accuſing 


« her of ill houſewifery and ſlatterneſs. 


« TT is impoſſible to enumerate the various 
cc ſtratagems put in practice to render a young 
creature unhappy . firſt, ſhe is repreſented as 
ce unworthy of regard, and ten to one but after- 
« wards made ſo in reality from her very nature 


«being perverted by ill uſage. 


« ByrT this is a circumſtance, which, I dare 


cc ſay, ladies, you cannot but have frequently ob- 


cc ſerved, much more than I can pretend to do, 


© tho' you have not yet thought fit to make any 


«© mention of it, — It is not, however, unbe- 
« coming your conſideration, as it is ſo great a 
& ocievance in private life, and is ſometimes at- 
ce tended with the worſt conſequences that can 


* poſſibly happen in families, 


«© How many young ladies, merely to avoid the 


cc ſeverity and arrogance of their mothers-in-law, 


< have thrown themſelves into the arms of men 


« whoſe addreſſes they would otherwiſe have de- 
<« ſpiſed ; and afterwards, finding they had but ex- 
« changed one ſlavery for another, either broke 
ce through the chain by the moſt unwarrantable 
< means, or pined themſelves almoſt to death 


under the weight of it. ä 5 
| | « rHERS 


” A 
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«© OTHERS again, who have had a greater ſhare 
ce of ſpirit and reſolution, or, perhaps, were ſo 
<« happy as not to be tempted. with any offers of 
« delivery from their preſent thraldom to go into 
« a worle, have thought themſelves not obliged to 
ce bear any inſults from a perſon whom only a 


c hlind partiality had ſet over them: — theſe, re- 


e turning every affront given them, and combat- 
ce ing the authority they refule to acknowledge, 
have arm'd the tongues of all their kindred, on 
ce the mother's {ide at leaſt, with the ſharpeſt in- 
« yectives ; — the family has been divided, — at 
« enmity with each other, and the houſe become 
ea perfect Babel. | 


« I was once an eye-witneſs of an example of 


ce this kind, where I went to paſs the ſummer at 


ce the country-ſeat of a gentleman, whoſe family, 


« til] his ſecond marriage, was all harmony and 


« concord; but ſoon aſter became the ſcene of 
% confuſion and diitraction, through the averſion 
e his wife immediately conceived againſt his chil- 
© dren, who being pretty well grown up, repaid 
dein kind every indignity ſhe treated them with, 


This, on her complaining of it, highly in- 
« cenſed the father; he reproved them with the 


«© utmolit ſeverity, which yet not ſatisfy ing the 


pride of his new choice, ſhe converted her late 


« endearments into reproaches, no leſs ſevere- on 
him than them. — The young family had the 
** g00d-will and affection of all the neighbouring 
6 gentry, who failed not to remonſtrate to him 
the injuſtice of their ſtepmother, — Blind as 
„ his paſſion firſt had render'd him, he began at 
* laſt to be convinced, and fain would have ex- 
*erted the power of a huſband, to bring her to 
* more reaſon ; but he ſoon found ſhe had to 

8 © much 
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“ muck been accuſtom'd to command, to be eaſily 
brought to obey : — ſhe turn'd a kind of fury, 
& and made loud complaints to all her relations, 
“ who eſpouſing her cauſe againſt him and his 
c children, there enſued ſuch a civil war of words, 
<« that all diſintereſted perſons, and who loved 
& peace, avoided the houſe. —I, for my part, 
c left it much ſooner than I intended, as 1 found 
& there was no poſſibility of being barely civil to 
one party, Without incurring the reſentment of 
ce the other: and indeed being expoſed to ſuch 
& marks of it, as I did not think myſelf under 

6 any obligation to bear, | 


(„HAVE ſince heard moſt diſmal accounts 
& from that quarter: — the eldeſt fon, who had 
& a ſmall eſtate left him by his grandmother, in- 
«.dependent of his father, retir'd to it; and falling 
into mean company, was drawn in to marry a 
& girl very much beneath him, and of no good 
ce character as to her conduct: — the ſecond, no 
« more able to endure the perpetual jars at home 
de than his brother had been, came to London, 
„ where he was perſuaded to go into the army, 
c and fell, with many other brave men, at the 
ce fatal battle of Fontenoy. — One of the daughters 
c threw herſelf away on a fellow that belong'd to 
* a company of {trolling players; another married 
& man of neither fortune nor abilities to acquire 
< any; and a third, of a diſpoſition yet more gay, 
<« indulged herſelf, by way of relaxation from the 
«« domeſtic perſecution, in going ſo often to an 
ce afſembly held at a neighbouring town, that ſne 
* was ſeduced by a young nobleman to quit the 

country before the family did fo, and» come up 


ce to London with him, where ſhe ſoon prov'd with 


c child, was afterwards abandon'd by him, neu 
| in 
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e jn that dreadfal condition, aſham'd and fearful 
ce to have any recourſe to her father or friends, 
e enter'd herſelf for bread into one of thoſe 
« houſes which are the ſhops of beauty, and was 

let out for hire to the beſt bidder. . 


> 


«© So many misfortunes happening, one on the 
ce back of another, in his family, has almoſt broke 
ce the heart of the old gentleman, which are the 
«© more ſevere to him, as his wife Jays the fault 
& of them entirely on his having formerly uſed his 

children with too much lenity; and he is now 
e throughly convinced, that the miſcarriages they 
« have been guilty of are wholly owing to the 
ec cruelty of her behaviour, which drove them 
& from his houſe and protection. 


« DE AR ladies, be ſo good to inſert this in 
* your next publication; and as I am certain you 
cannot be without a great number of inſtances 
of the like nature, if you would pleaſe to add 
„ ſome few of them by way of corroborating the 
e truth of this, and ſetting forth the ill effects of 
<« uſing unkindly the children of a huſband by a 
former marriage, I am of opinion it would be 
of great ſervice towards remedying this general 
„complaint. | VV 


I] po aſſure you, I have been inſtigated to 
& trouble you with the above, by no other mo- 
< tive than my good wiſhes for the preſervation 
c of peace and unity in families; and the ſame, I 
doubt not, will have an effect on yourſelves, 
and influence you to draw your pen in defence 
© of thoſe who ſtand in need of ſuch an advo- 
5 cate againſt the barbarity of ſtepmothers; in 
VOL. III. Be. - + which 


„ ſcribe myſelf, 


June 16, 1745 + 


„who makes an ill uſe of her power over ſuch 
© helpleſs innocence, ought, methinks, to be ob- 


© nefs : — but I flatter myſelf you will not leave 


ce as above, 


at all in the world, without being ſenſible of the 
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& which confidence, I take the liberty to ſub- 


66 With the greateſt reſpect, 
& LADIES, _— 
«© Your moſt humble, and 


<6 Moſt obedient ſervant, 
Haymarket, & PHILENIA, 


P. 8. LAplIEs, the hardſhips I have men- 
ce tion'd are {till more cruel, when exerciſed on 
ce infants, who are incapable of making any ſort 
c of defence for themſelves ; and that ſtepmother 


c noxious to the world, and ſhunn'd like a ſer- 
<< pent by all thoſe of her own ſex, who are of 
different diſpoſitions, till aſham'd of what ſhe 
< has done, ſhe repairs the paſt by future kind- 


ce this point untouch'd, and it would be folly to 
* anticipate any meaning you are ſo infinitely 
< more capable of expreſſing in terms proper to 
< reach the foul. — Adieu, therefore, good ladies, 
* pardon this additional intruſion, and believe me 


«« Sincerely yours, &c. & c. 
IT is impoſſible to converſe, or indeed to live 


truth Philenia has advanced ; and every one muſt 
own with her. that there cannot be a more me- 
lancholy circumſtance, than what ſhe ſo pathe- 
tically deſcribes. — Every tongue is full of the 
barbarity of ſtepmothers; nor is there any act of 
-ruelty more un:ver{aliy condemn'd by the world, 

e or 
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or which doubtleſs is more deteſtable in the ſight 
of Heaven, than that we ſometimes ſee practiſed 


on children, by thoſe women whoſe duty it is to 
nurture and protect them. 


Vr ought we not to think that all ſtepmothers 
are bad becauſe many have been ſo; nor ſuffer 
ourſelves to be prejudiced by name without 
farther examination: I am very certain, it is im- 
poſſible for a woman of a real ſenſe and virtue in 
other things, to be guilty of a failure in this: — I 
do not ſay ſhe will feel all that warmth of affec- 
tion for her huſband's children, by another wife, 
as ſhe would do for thoſe born of herſelf ; but ſhe 
will act by them in the ſame manner, and if there 
ſhould be any dehciency in the tenderneſs ſhe has 
for them, it will be made up with a double por- 
tion of care over them. Conſcious of the ap- 
prehenſions they may be under on her ſcore, and 
how liable to ſuſpicion in the character ſhe bears, 
ſhe will be induſtrious to remove both the one 
and the other, and behave in ſuch a manner, as to 
make them and the world perceive no difference 
between their way of life under their natural mo- 
taer, or thei mother- in-law, 


"_— 
» 


4 


Tus far prudence and good- nature will go; 
but where there is an extraordinary tenderneſs, or 
what we call the paſſion of love for the huſband, | 
it will carry a woman yet greater lengths towards 
his children; the being his will endear them to 
her, the ſame as if ſhe had an equal part in them 
herſelf ; — ſhe will have all the fondneſs as well 
as the care of a mother for them, and do that by 
inclination which ſhe is bound to do by duty. 


1 * happy mind a man think himſelf when he 
finds ſuch a proof of affection in the woman he 
E 3 has 
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has made choice of! — Such inſtances are, how- 
ever, very rarely to be met with, and both huſ- 
band and children ought to be content, when a 
{ſtepmother acts in every thing like a mother, and 
not too ſcrutinoully enquire into her heart for 
the ſentiments of one, 


Bur there is one misfortune which frequently 
deſtroys the union that ought to ſubſiſt between 
perſons thus allied; — which is this: — children 
by a former venter are too apt to ſuſpect the ſin- 
cerity of any good office they. receive from a mo- 
ther-in-Jaw ; and this unhappy delicacy being for 
the moſt part heightened by the foolith pity of 
their acquainiance, makes them receive with cold- 
n:ſs all the teſtimonies ſhe gives them of her love. 
— This occaſions a diſſatisfaction in her: — if 
they in their hearts accule her of hypocriſy, her's 
reproaches them with ingratitude: — a mutual 
diſcontent grows up on both ſides, which at length 
- diſcovers itſelf in piquant words and little ſarc aims; 
— theſe, by frequent repetition, become ſharper 
and ſharper, till they end in an open and avowed 
quarrel, and involve the whole tamily in confu- 


110n. 


PREJUDICE and prepoſſeſſion miſconſtrue 
every thing and while they remain, it is an im- 
poſſibility for the beſt-meant actions to be well 
received ; and J am of opinion, that if we {trictl) 
examine into the origin of moſt of theſe family- 
diffentions, we ſhall find them, in reality, derived 
from no other ſource. 


CHILDREN are apt, on the firſt mention of 
the father's marrying again, to conceive a hatred 
for the perſon intended for his wife : — they run 
oer in their minds all the poſſible diſadvantages 


ihe 
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ſhe may occaſion to them, and then fix themſelves 
in a belief, that the worſt they can imagine, will 
certainly befal them, 


THE woman, on the other hand, thinking it 
natural for them to be diſpleaſed with the power 
about to be given her over them, aſſures herſelt 
that they are fo, concludes all the reſpect they 
treat her with is forced, and returns it too often 
either with a haughty ſullenneſs, or ſuch an in- 
difference as makes them ſee they are ſuſpectcd 
by her : — both parties being thus prepared tor 
animoſity, they no ſooner come together than the 
flame breaks out. As doctor Garth juſtly ob- 
ſerves, | 


*« Diffentions, like ſmall ſtreams, at firſt began, 

„ Scarce ſeen they riſe, bat gather as they run: 
So lines that from their parallel Cecline, 

« More they advance, the more they ſtill disjoin.” 


In fine, theſe ſorts of conjunctions can never 
be rendered happy, without all the parties con- 
cerned in them are endued with a greater ſhare of 
good ſenſe and good-nature than is ordinarily to 
be found ; for if any one of them happens to be 
repugnant, the peace of the other will infallibly. 
be deitroyed, and contention ſpread jitſelf by de- 
grees through the whole family. 


For this reaſon, I muſt confeſs, I never could 
approve of ſecond marriages, where there are chil- 
dren by the firſt, nor think any of the various pre- 
tences made by thoſe who enter 1nto them, of 
ſufficient weight to overbalance the almoſt ſure. 
deſtruction of their peace of mind, if not, as is- 
but too frequently the caſe, that alſo of their for- 
tuue and reputation in the world. 


I 3 : - vr 
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Bur all the inconveniencies above recited are 
infinitely aggravated, when the ſtepmother hap- 
pens to bring a new race into the world, to claim 
an equal ſhare of the father's care and fondneſs : 
— all the kindred of the firſt and* preſent wife, 
then intereſt themſelves in the cauſe of thoſe of 
their own blood, and are jealous of every thing 
he does for the others, few equally ſoever he 
may behave himſelf between them, he will be {till 
accuſe of partiality by both parties; and the world 
will always look on the children of the deceaſed 
as objects of compathon, and condemn every in- 
dulgence he ſhews to thoſe he has by their ftep- 
mother as ſo many acts of injuſtice, 


TE poor lady, guilty or not guilty, will yet 
be treaced with more ſeverity : — ſhe will be 
loaded with every thing that ſcandal can invent, 
and have ſo much to four her diſpoſition, as, if 
200d before, may in time render her, in reality, 
what ſhe is ſaid to be. | | 


For my part, it has ever been a matter of the 
greateſt aſtoniſhment to me, that any woman can 
have courage enough to venture on becoming a 
mother the firſt day of her marriage: — it would 
be endleſs to repeat the many impediments in her 
way to happineſs in ſuch a ſtation, and if ſhe has 
the good fortune to ſurmount them, 1t ought to 
be recorded as a prodigy. 


I sAy the good fortune, for I think it eaſy to 
be proved, from every day's obſervation, that the 
moit benign, affable, and diſintereſted behaviour 
on her part, will not have its due reward, either 
with thoiz of the family to whom the is joined, 
or from the character of the world. - i 3% oa 


I SHOULD 
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I sHoULD be ſorry, however, to find that any 
thing I have ſaid ſhould be conſtrued into an in- 
tent to vindicate the barbarity of ſuch ſtepmo- 
thers, who, by their ungenerous treatment of 
thoſe committed to their care, draw a general 
odium on all women, who are under the fame 
circumſtances. 


On the contrary, I think, with Philenia, that 
they deſerve the ſevereſt cenſure ; that there is 
not any crime, not excepting thoſe which incur 
the heavieſt penalty of the law, can render the 
guilty perſon more hateful both to God and man, 
eſpecially when cemmitted on helpleſs infancy — 
Thoſe who are arrived at ſufficient years to be ſen- 
{ible how little right a ſtepmother has to uſe thein 
ill, can, and will, as it is natural, exert them- 
. ſejves, and return the infults they receive; but for 
thoſe little dear innocents, whoſe ſmiles would 


turn even fury itſelf into mildneſs, who can only 


teſtify their wants by their cries; when they, I 
| ſay, are injured, and injured by the pzrſon who 
now lies in their father's boſom, what words can 
paint out the enormity of the fact !- | 


Trar ſome ſuch ſtepmothers there are I an 
but too well convinced, and to theſe all admo- 
nitions would be vain : — thoſe who are neither 
ſenſible of the duties of their ſtation, nor of what 
religion, nay even common morality exaCts from 
them, and are diveſted of that foftneis and commi- 
ſeration which ought to be the characteriſtic of 
womanhood, will never be moved with any thing 
that can be urged by an exterior monitor, 


Bor howmuchſoever a woman is to be con- 
demned, who uſes ill the children of her prede- 
ceffor, I cannot help being of opinion, that the who 
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pats it in the power of a man to treat her own 


with inhumanity, is yet more fo :—there is ſome- 


thing, which to me feems ſhockingly unnatural, 

in giving up the dear pledges of a former tender- 
neſs, as a kind of ſacrifice to a ſecond pathon ; 
and I am ſurprized any woman who has children, 
at Jeaſt ſuch as are unprovided for, and are not in- 
tirely out of the reach of thoſe injuſtices it is in 
the power of- a ſtepfather to inflict, can entertain 
even a thought of ſubjecting them in that manner. 


EveRy one knows a wife is but the ſecond 
perion in the family: — a huſband is the abſolute 
head of it, can act in every thing as he pleaſes, 
and though it is a great misfortune to loſe either 
of our parents while young, and unable to take 
care of ourſelves, yet is the danger much greater, 
when the place of a father is filled up by a ſtran- 
ger, than it can be under a mother-in-law : 
the reaſon is obvious ; — the one can do of 6 
ſelf, what the other can only accompliſh by the 


inf uence ſhe has over her huſband. 


I Au very well aware that thoſe of my readers, 
of both ſexcs, who have ventured on a ſecond 
marriage, having children by the firſt, will think 
themſelves too ſeverely deait with in what I have 
advanced on this head. -— The mirror that ſets our 
blemiſhes before our eyes is ſeldom pleaſing ; but 
if theſe remonſtrances may be efficacious enough 
to remind any one perſon of his or her parental 
duty, the FEMALE SPECTATOR will be abſolved 
for being the inſtrument of giving ſome little pain 
to thoſe conſcious of having [werved from it. 


IT would be judging with too much ill- nature 
to imegine, that any parent, who marries a ſecond 
time, foreſees the bad conſequences that may ariſe 

from 
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from ſuch a venture: — it often is the very re- 
verſe, and they are made to believe, that in quit- 
ting their ſtate of widowhood they ſhall do a great» 
er ſervice to their children, than they could do by 
continuing in it. 1 | | 


As many ſeeming reaſons may contribute to- 


form ſuch an appearance of a change for the bet- 
ter in their condition, as there are different cir- 


cumſtances and characters in the world; there- 


fore, though one nay venture to ſay, that though 
all perſons who marry twice (having children) 
merit compaſſion, yet all are not equally to be 
condemned, 5 

THe greateſt prudence is not always ſufficient 
to keep us from being led aſtray by thoſe illuſions 
which play before our eyes, and bar the proſpect 
of that path we ought to take; for though, accord- 
ing to Cowley, 2 | 


„ T'is our own wiſdom moulds our ſtate, 
« ur faults or virtues make our fate; 


yet there are faults which we fometimes are not 
able to avoid; — we are driven, as it were, by 


an irreſiſtible impulſe, into things which often 


cxcite our wonder to ſee others guilty of, and per- 
ceive not the error in. ourſelves, til we feel the 
puniſhment of it, | 


A TRULY tender parent will, however, keep a 


continual guard, not only on their ſenſes, but alſo 


on their very thoughts: — they will repulſe in the 
beginning, even the leaft prejude to an overture 
tor a ſecond marriage: — they will ſhut up all the 
evenues of the ſoul againſt thoſe imaginary ad- 
Yantages which may be offered it: — they will be 
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blind and deaf. to all the allurements of birth, 
beauty, wit and fortune, and place their ſole hap- 
pinets, their ſole glory, in being conſtant to the 
memory of their Fn love, and the dear remains 
of the deceaſed partner of their joys. 


Ig any one ſhould take it into their heads to 
diſapprove what I have ſaid, by producing ſome 
particular inſtances of ſecond marriages that have 


been fortunate, though there were children by the 


arſt, I ſhall only give this reply; — That a thing 


being poſſible, does not infer that it is probable, 


It would be, I think, the higheſt madneſs to aſſure 
ourſelves of being bleſſed merely becauſe it is not 


out of the power of fate to make us ſo: — it is an 


Opinion rooted in me, and confirmed by a long 
and watchful obſervation, that there is no ſtate 


of life which in general is more full of confuſion. 


The poet ſays, 
Tnere have been fewer friends on earth than kin gs” 


AN p will venture to maintain, (with this pro- 
viſo, where there are children by the firſt) that 
there have been fewer happy ſecond marriages than 
blazing ſtars. 1 | 

Bur I ſhall now take leave of a ſubject, ſome 
may think I have dwelt too long upon, and pre- 
ſent the public with a letter from Eumenes, omit- 
ting only one paragraph, which we flatter our- 
{-lves he will excuſe, as we feared it might be 
taken as aimed at a particular lady, whoſe many 
excellent qualities may very well ſerve to ſcreen 
ſrom reficction one ſmall error, eſpecially as it 


is of no manner of prejudice to any but herſelf. 


To 
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To the FEMALE SPECTATOR, 


«© Mapan, 
« TF I remember right, you ſaid in one of your 
former eſſays, that vice was more eaſily reform- 
% ed than folly : — nothing certainly can be more 
« juſt : becauſe in matters "where conſcience does 
< not intermeddle, we do not pay regard enough 
to what the world may ſay of us, to quit any 
„thing that we find a pleaſure in purſuing. 


cc THoUGH all the various affectations of dreſs, 
6 ſpeech, and behaviour, were to be practiſed by 
% one perſon, they would {ſtill not amount to a 
c crime; and therefore while we continue to fancy 
e they become us, we ſhall hardly be prevailed up- 
on to abandon them, either by the moit poig- 
© nant ſatire, or friendly admonitions. 

ce TIF our good ſenſe informs us, that what we 
& are reproved for is in itſelf a foibie, yet it will 
appear to us an agreeable foible, and ſuch as 
5 ſets off our real perfections with greater luſtre, 
«and makes us be more taken notice of in com- 
„ pany. An ambition, which we ſhall not find 
bog 1 perſons wholly free from! 


1 HanMul Ess, however, as we may flatter our- 
4 ſelves all kinds of aft: ctation are, there are ſome 
e which, by being indulged, may inſenſioly cor- 
„ rupt the mind to far as to draw us into vice: 
e this it would be eaſy for me to prove in many 
„ branches, but, am determined to confine my- 
6 {elf to one, and ſhall leave it to you, wao, Iam 
certain, are very able to do it, tO expatiate on 


ee the others, | 
I 6 EL I 
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« I AM always extremely ſorry when I ſee one 
ce fine lady deform the lovelieſt features ever were 
„ moulded by the hand of nature, by ſcrewin 
& her mouth into a thouſand diſagreeable forms, 
© and roll her eyes into a ſquint, under the ima- 

*© gination the adds new graces to them: — oc 
% when I hear another happy in a voice all har- 
* mony and diſtinct ſweetneſs, counterfeit a liſp 
that renders what ſhe ſays inarticulate, and pain- 
6 ful to the liſteners : — ] pity the fair ideot who 
© gdiitorts her well- turned limbs, and ſeems to rival 
© the antic poſtures of the buffoon and mounte- 
& bank: — the maſculine robuſt, who aims to 
© charm us with a High- German jut; or the over- 
delicate, who, like the arms of a nobleman, i is? 
© never ſeen without her two ſupporters, I view 
e with the ſame bowels of compaiſion : — I bluſh 
to hear tie ſoldier boaſt of wounds he never 
<« felt, and condemn the direction of campaigns, 
„without ever having been in one: — I fly out 
of the church, when I perceive the divine in 
* the pulpit endeavours to edity his congregaticn 
more by the exaltation of his hands and eyes, 
than by the doctrine he delivers to them: — I 
© am fick of law, when I ſee a pleadec at the bar 
£6 more ſolicitous about the curls of his wig, and 
<« the adjuſting his band, than the cauſe of his 
client; and am ready to forſwear all medi ines, 
« when the phyſician, inſtead of examining into 
© the conſtifution of his patient, entertains him 
© with a long harangue concerning the opinions 
of Galen and Hippocrates. 


« BuT theſe are little vanities, which will, 
© doubtleſs, ſome time or other, fall under your 
*© confideration : that kind of affectation which 
* provoxed me to draw my pen, a thing (I mutt 
* tell you by the way) I am not over-fond of do- 
© ing, 
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<« ing, is very different from thoſe I have men- 
c tioned; — it is of a gigantic ſize, and, like the 
ce great people of the world, is ſeldom unattended 
ce with a numerous retinue of the ſmaller and more 
cc jnconſiderable race. | 


« War I mean, madam, is the prepoſterous 
ce affectation of appearing as different as we can. 
e from what we are; or, in other words, going 
cout of our own ſphere, and acting a part, the 
<< very reverſe of that which nature has inſtructed. 
e us in. ä 


« You will ſay, perhaps, that this is pride, and 
* that it is common to all people to aim at being 
thought more wealthy, wiſe, virtuous, or beau- 
„ tiful, than they truly are. 


c BuT, Good Lady SPECTATOR, ſuch an am- 
e bition or pride, call it as you will, ridiculous. 
cas it is, comes yet infinitely ſhort of the folly I 
have in view: — that which I am about to de- 
6 fine, tho? it makes people of mean degree run 


all manner of riſques to look like thoſe whom 
ce fite has placed above them, yet it alſo influences 


< thoſe of the higheſt birch to forego all the pride 


cc of blood and titles, diveſt themſelves of every 
« mark of nobility, and endeavour to appear, as 


<< near as poſſible, like the moſt abject of the po- 
<< Dulce. | 


«© I pour not but you have read a late poem, 


* intitled, An Eflay on Satire; in which it is likely 
* too you may have taken notice of theſe lines: 


Th' ambicious peer, 
« That mounts the box, and ſhines a charioteer, 
© For glory warm, the leathern belt puts on, 
And ſmacks the whip with art, and rivals John.“ 
5 «« Ins 
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THIS, madam, is ſufficient to make you eaſi- 
& ly comprehend what I mean by going out of 
one's own ſphere ; and I believe you will readily 
* own, that nothing is now-a-days more com- 
% monly practiſed, | 


& I HAVE now by me an old book of voyages, 
& in which, among many other places, the author 
gives the deſcription of a little republic in the 
« Atlantic ocean, called the Topſy-Turvy ifland : 
« . fter having given an account of its ſituation, 
tc extent, climate, produce, and other things, fo- 
cc reign to my preſent purpoſe, he thus ſpeaks of 
te the inhabitants: | 


« 'THE natives of this iſland are of a ſanguine 

« fair complexion ; the men, for the moſt part, 
4 are admirably well proportioned, though they 
c ſay of a more puny conſtitution and lower ſta- 
«« ture than they were in former times, by reaſon 
« of the vices, which of late years have ſpread 
cc through all degrees of people, and very much 
c debilitated the whole ſpecies : — women are ſo 
ce perfectly beautiful, that did they not diſguiſe 
cc their charms by an aukward way of dre.iing 
« and deportment, thoſe who paſs there for leaſt 
« agreeable, would in any other country be ce- 
cc Jebrated toaſts: — nor can either ſ:x accuſe na- 
« ture for not having enaued them with ſufficient. 
_ « capacity to render their converſation equally 
« pleaſing to the ear, as their perſons were to the 
cc eye; but ſuch a general indolence hangs upon 
ssc them, or, what is ſtill worſe, an inciination to 
& Hud only ſuch ihings as are far from being any 
c improvement to their underſtanding, that a 
« ſtranger, on his firſt coming among them, is 
te apt to take them for a nation of lunatics :— 
« their very habits and recreations ſeem to denote 
; | e them 
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te them enemies, not only to common-ſenſe, but 
« alſo to nature; — the men affecting to wear A 
« ſoft effeminate garb, and the women one alto- 
ec gether maſculine : --their heroes ſit for three 
hours together, ſipping warm water and ſugar, 
and their virgins breakfaſt upon brandy : 
ce the nobility take a pride in driving coaches, or 
cc running like Jacqueys by the ſide of them; and 
ec the mechanics forſake their ſhops, to ride about 
ce the town in ſtate like ſo many magnificoes. 


&« As to their religion, they pretend to adore 
c one Supreme Being, and after him, (I might 
„ have ſaid beyond him) a great number of ſub- 
& ordinate deities, ſuch as power, pleaſure, and 
« fame, to whom they think he delegates the 


« means of beftowing every thing they have to 


c with : but though they have ſeveral fine tem- 
ee ples, and what they call an eſtabliſhed rule for 
« worſhip, it is ſo looſely attended to, and fo great 
ca latitude given in matters of faith, that every 
& one, who is inclined to pray at all, is at liberty 
ce to chuſe his own god; fo that, in effect, there 
ic are as many religions among them as there are 


men of inventive faculties to form them. The 
< true reaſon of this diverſity of opinion owes its 


& riſe chiefly to the ambition and avarice of the 
© 'T heodo's or prieſts, who (quite contrary to the 


ce practice of the European eccleſiaſtics) concern-' 


ce ing themſelves more with temporal than ſpiri- 
« tual affairs, act in fo diſtin& a contradiction to 
the doctrine they preach, as to make both them- 


e ſelves and precepts, almoſt wholly diſregarded by 
<« the laĩty; and while this behaviour in the teach-. 
«ers gives birth to an infinite number of ſects, it 


« at the ſame time makes others imagine that all 
religions are the ſame, — mere prieftcratt and 
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cc outſide ſhew, — and that after this life there is 
ce nothing either to be hoped or feared. 


«© WHEREVER this melancholy depravity in 
ce religious principles prevails,it cannot be expected 
ce that morality ſhould flour.ſh : —— all gratitude, 
& faith, honovur, hoipitality, charity, and public- 
ce ſpirit, ſeem intirely van ſhed from theie people; 
<« even natural affection has no longer any weight 
&« among chem, and if any one is t:ardy enough to 
& make the leaſt attempt for the revival of thoſe 
& antiquated virtues, he 1s looked upon as a fool 
ce and a madman, and hiſſed out of the ſociety of 
ce all who would be thought polite, 


% ARTs and ſciences are much talked of in the 
ce iſland, and indeed but talked of, for no encou- 
e ragement being given but to the propagators of 
«. pleaſures of a groſſer kind, deters all, who have 
<« any view of profit, from the purſuit of them, — 
& Philoſophy is profeſſed by a very few, and even 
& thoſe few employ their time in only frivolous 
& enquiries, and ſuch as are of no manner of ſer- 
vice to mankind : — poetry alſo labours under 
& a moſt miſerable decay; tor though there are not 
« wanting ſome men of fine genius among them, 
& yet they are obliged to fold up their talents in a 
& napkin, for reaſons which will be very obvious 
& to my reader, when I come to ſpeak of their 
c government and policy.“ 1 


Tuus far my author, whoſe words I have 


E quoted to ſhew that there have been other times 


c and other nations, no leſs fond, and even proud 
« of abſurdities than ours, 


« ONE would be apt, however, to imagine, 


& that in ſome particulars we had copied from the 
| | „ Manners 
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% manners of thoſe people, eſpecially in that ar- 
e ticle which relates to the delight they take in 
« apeing whatever is molt diſtant from their real 
ce ſelves; 5 


«« WHo that ſees a young nobleman trotting 
round the Park with his runing footman's little 
« ſtaff and cap, or driving his chariot through the 
<« ſtreets with all the fury of a hackney-coachman 
eon a rainy day, but would believe he had learn'd 
e thoſe avocations in the Topſy-Turvy iſland. 


« How agreeable a figure does the wife of an 
“eminent and wealthy citizen make in her own 
% houſe, where every thing declares her opulence 
and plenty; and how deſpicable does ſhe appear 
«© when dangling after a court, and the jeſt of 
every little dependant, or ſncering maid of ho- 
© nour there, who perhaps has not ſo much for 
* her whole fortune, as was expended on the 
c other's wedding dinner! — Yet ſome there are, 
© who fancy themſelves extremely ſick, till they 
can breathe the air of St. James's or Leiceſter- 
Fields, and prefer the ridicule, if not groſs in- 
& ſults they are ſure to meet with there, to all the 
«© cordial friendſhip and reſpect they are treated 
„ with among their neighbours. 


War affeQation, nay, what infatuation is 
& this ! — All other creatures, except the human 
6 ſpecies, are uneaſy out of their own element, 
and ſeem rather to ſhun than covet the ſociety 
of different animals; but one of the brutes of 
e reaſon, as the poet juſtly calls them, reſtleſs to 
& be what it is not, mimics, as much as it can, 
«© the looks and actions of the darling object, even 
6 to its own infamy and ruin, 
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« Two couplets, which I have ſomewhere 
read, recoil upon my mind, as being perfectly 
« defcriptive of this unhappy diſpoſition : 


« Blind to ourſelves, cauſe of our own unreſt, 
We feek our virtues in each other's breaſt ; 
«« Meanly adopt another's wild caprice, 

«« Another's weakneſs, or another's vice. 


«© THERE are a thouſand inſtances, in which 
it might be proved, that the wild affectation of 
„ being more like other people than what we 
« ought to be ourſelves, infallibly occaſions our 
falling into vices we thought not of at firſt : — 
ce the ill cuſtom of thoſe whoſe company we fre- 
« quent with pleaſure, will certainly infect our 
«© own: — yet this is not all; what is laudable in 
© ſome perſons, would be highly blameable in 
© others of a different ſtation : — there are things, 
© which are merely indifferent in themſelves, and 
&« take the name of virtue or vice, intirely from 
© the circumſtance and character of the perſon 
© who puts them in practice: — good cecondmy 
© and frugality in a private man, is mean avarice 
© ina prince; — what is no more in a nobleman 
* than acting up to dignity of his birth, would 
e be oftentation in a private perſon ;- and ſo of 
<« the reſt. 


& In a word, wherever people behave in a fa- 
6 ſhion unbecoming of their rank, and what is 
& expected from them by the world, aſſuming 
& characters not their own, whether they attempt 
& to exalt or demean themſelves, it is equally the 
& fame, — a ridiculous affectation, and brings 
<& innumerable inconveniencies on all who are 
© £7 ns - 


« BUT 
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« Bur as I am more particularly concern'd for 
the reputation, intereſt, and happineſs of the 
citizens of London, than for any other diviſion 
or degtee of people in his Majeſty's dominions, 
my family, for a long generation, having had 
the honour to be of the number, and I myſelf 
now am, [would fain engage the FEMALE SPEC= 
TATOR to make it her e:deavour to convince 
them, that there is nothing on the other fide 
Temple-bar, which will be for their advantage 
to imitate, 

© LoNDON has been call'd a ſecond Rome, 
and we have flatter'd ourſelves that the compa=- 
riſon has been juſt ; but pray Heaven we may 
never be too like it in its d:cline:;—let us re- 
member from what an en ied height that famous 
city fell, when luxury and pride debaſed the 


minds of its inhabitants; — when the men be- 


came the followers of pomp and power, under 
the all-engroiling Cæſars; and the women imi- 
tated the manners of Julia and Poppea. | 


« No theme, in my judgment, madam, can 
more anſwer the intent of your lucubrations : 


purſue it, therefore, with all the ſpirit and vi- 


gour in your power, and ſecond the generous 
aim of the ſatiriſt ] before mentioned, whom 1 
once more take the liberty to quote on this oc- 
caſion: N 


& Bid Britain's heroes (awful ſhades) ariſe, 
And ancient honour beam on modern vice: 
© oint back, to minds ingenuous, actions fair, 
« *Till the ſons bluſh at what their fathers 
Were. 5 
&« Ere yet *twas beggary the great to truſt ; 
* Ere yet *twas quite a ſcandal tobe juſt : 
1 ; & When 
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When vulgar ſharpers only dar'd a lye, 
« Or falfify'd the card, or cogg'd the dye, 
« Or vice look'd big, in plumes of freedom 
ä 
« Or public ſpirit was the public jeſt.” 


„ TT is certainly a very great misfortune, that 
cc the errors which now reign among us were not 
& perceived and ſtruck at in their beginning; many 
« of our children, who are now become parents 
e themſelves, were bred up under their influence, 
« and cuſtom has now render'd them a ſecond 
e nature: — arduous is the taſk, and requires 
© more than Herculean ftrength to bring about 
<« a reformation ; but to minds reſolv'd nothing 
6c appears too difficult, 5 

c THAT ſpirit and good-will to mankind, 
cc which ſeems to inſpire all the writings of the 
cc FEMALE SPECTATOR, Will, I hope, not permit 
<< herto be ſilent on ſo copious a ſubject, and which 
6 the preſent depravity of the times calls ſo loudly 
© to be touch'd upon. | 


& In the firm belief therefore, that I ſhall ſee 
& not only theſe looſe thoughts inſerted as ſoon as 
& you have room for them, but alſo a full com- 
6 pliance with my requett, I remain, - 
« With all poflible regard, 
& MADAM, 
“ Your conſtant reader, 
« And moſt humble ſervant, 
Auſtin Fryars, . ©& EUMENES.” 
June 18, 1745. © 
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THosE Who do not look on the city of Lon- 
don as the fountain-head, from whence all the 
conveniencies of the whole kingdom flow, know 
little of it; but nothing can be more ſurprizing 
to me, than that thoſe, who owe their preſent 
great fortunes to it, can, with any degree of pa- 
tience, converſe with thoſe who take a pleaſure 
in ridiculing not only its cuſtoms and manners, 
but alſo its moſt valuable privileges, 


TEE obſervation Eumenes makes, that there is 
a poſſibility for affectation, from a mere folly at 
firſt, to grow up into a vice by degrees, is ex- 
tremely juft, — We have a flagrant inſtance of it 
before our eyes, and indeed too obvious both to 
court and city, in a perſon who, while ſhe con- 
tented herſelf with the cuſtoms and manners in 
which the had been educated, and for many years 
continued to practiſe, was one of the moſt amiable 
characters in life: — her name was never men- 
tion'd without an encomium on her prudence, 
affability, hoſpitality, charity, or ſome other ſhin- 
ing virtue. But how are now all thofe charm- 
ing qualities eraſed, and others, altogether the 
reverſe, conſpicuous in her behaviour! — How 
caſily has ſhe been drawn to think ſhe had been 
all this while in an error! — To change that 
ſweetneſs of deportment, which had ſo much en- 
dear'd her to all that had the pleaſure of her ac- 
quaintance, into one all proud and difdainful ! — 
Jo laviſh in luxury thoſe ſums ſhe was accuſtom- 
ed to diſpoſe of in acts of benevolence to the dif» 
tre ſſed; and that yet more precious time, once 
ſet apart for her devotions, in gaming, maſque- 
rades, and other ſuch like aſſemblies! 


A GREAT courtier now become, ſhe looks 
With contempt on her former fellow-citizens ; 
7 Joins 
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Joins in the laugh coquets and beaus ſet up when- 
ever any of them appear, and ſees not that herſelf 
is equally an object of ridicule to theſe ſhe is fo 
vain ot inatating. | 


Tuus deſpiſing and deſpiſed, without one real 
friend, ſne lives a gawdy, glittering, worthleſs 
member of ſociety, and endured by thoſe whoſe 
example has render'd her ſuch, on no other ac- 
count, than that immenſe wealth, which they find 
means to ſhare with her, while ſhe imagines they 
are doing her an honour. 


UNnHaPPpy. woman! - yet J wiſh to God ſhe 
was the ſole object of our pity on this occaſion | 
— Too many, alas ! tread in the ſame ſteps, and 
order their coaches ſo often to St. James's, that 
it is much to be fear'd they will, in a ſhort time, 
have no horſes to draw them. 


I witz not preſume to ſay, that all the miſ- 

| fortunes the city of London at preſent labours un- 

der, are owing to their prepoſterous fondneſs of 

following the faſhions of the court ; but thit they 

are in © great meaſure ſo, I believe moſt people will 
readil enough agree. 


YET muſt not the whole blame of this light 
upon our ſex; I do not ſee but the men are as 
eager to quit their cempting-houſes, and ſtrut in 
the drawing-room, diſguiſed in a long ſword and 
toupee-wig, as the women can be in a new bro- 
cade, exactly the ſame pattern with that of one 
of the princeſſes: — the infection has ſpread itſelf 
pretty equally thro' both ſexes ; —and the huſ- 
band has little to reproach the wife with, or the 
wite the huſband, but what each are guilty of in 


the ſame degree. 
THERE 


* 
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THERE is ſomething ſo agreeable in the de- 
ſcription of the Topfy- Turry iſland, that we could 
with Eumenes had favoured us with more of it: 
their government, their policy, the execution of 
their laws, their negotiations, treaties, and their 
conduct in war and in peace, muſt doubtleſs ſa- 
vour of the ſame diſcretion as their behaviour in 
private life, and their elegancy in taſte in thoſe 
things he has thought fit to acquaint us with; 
and conſequently would have afforded a moſt 
pleaſing entertainment to our readers, 

: # 

Ir he is not too much offended at the liberty 
we have taken in omitting thoſe few lines in his 
letter, which we fear'd might be look'd upon as 
a perſonal reflection, and draw upon us a cenſure 
we have always been careful] to avoid, he will, on 
the unanimous requeſt of every member of our 
little ſociety, oblige us, at his leiſure, with ſome 
farther account of that extraordinary place and 
people. | 


As to affeRation in general, we ſhall hereafter 
give ſome inſtances how all kinds of it demean 
and render trifling the perions who are guilty of 
it: — the ſubject is indeed ſufficiently copious, 
and the folly too much indulged by all ranks of 
people, not to demand attention from the FEMALE 
SPECTATOR; but we are now oblig'd to delay fo 
neceſſary a work, and proceed to tae third letter in 
our pacquet, which contains theſe lines. 


To the FEMALE SPECTATOR, 


c MA DARM, 

«IT is only in perſons of high extraction that 
e expect to find high virtues, becauſe we 
** are aft to imagine, that the education they re- 

s ceive, 
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5 ceive, and the illuſtrious patterns ſet them by 
<< their predeceſſors, will uot ſuffer any ideas, but 
< ſuch as are great, noble, and generous, to enter 
© into their minds: — if thoſe of a mean birth 
% and humble breeding behave with common ho- 
e neſty, and avoid being guilty of any enormous 
& crime, we think it is all they are capable of, 
& and look for no more from them. — When any 
tc extraordinary action is perform'd by one of 


e theſe, we are unjuſt enough to conſider it as 
e the mere effect of chance, without aſcribing 


any ſort of merit, or having any more regard 
4 for the perſon who performs it than we had be- 


„s“ fore, and are with very great difhculty brought : 


“eto believe, there can be any intrinſic value in 


« that jewel which we find ſet in a baſe and com- 


& mon metal. 


« VET that there have been ſhining inſtances 
& of an exalted virtue, before any titles of diſtinc- 
« tion between man and man were invented. is 
« demonſtrable by thoſe very titles being invented, 

tand beitow'd at firſt as the reward of exemplary 
& yirtues : — but no words of mine can ſo well 
te ſet forth this truth, as theſe few admirable lines, 
c which I tranſcribe Fro Mr. Dryden's poem of 
e Sigiſmond and Guiſcard. 


& Search we the ſecret ſprings, 
&« And backward trace the principles of things; ; 
« There ſhall we find, that when the world began, 
«© One common maſs compos'd the mould of man; 
« One paſte of fleſh on all degrees beſtow'd, 
« And kneaded up alike with moiſt'ning Mood, 
« The ſame Almighty Pow'r inſpir'd the frame 
« With kindled life, and form'd the ſouls the ſame. 
"2 be 
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« The facuitics of intellect and will, J 
66 iſpers'd with equal hand, diſpos'd with , 
equal ſkill ; | | 
« Like liberty induig'd, with choice of good or 
in, 
c Thus born alike, from virtue firſt began 
« Thedit'rence that diſtinguiſnꝰd man from man: 
& He ciaim'd no title from deſcent of blood; 
« But that which made him noble, made him good. 
« Warm'd with more particles of heav'uly, 
| 60 dame, . | 4 
« He wing'd his upward flight, and ſoar'd to ; 
«fame; „ | : r 
* The reſt remain'd below, a tribe without a | 
e name. | | | 
This law, though cuſtom now diverts thecourſe, 
« As nature's inſtitute is yet in force; 
„ Uncancell'd, thio' diſus'd; and he, whoſe mind 
Is virtuous, is alone of noble kind: | 
«© Tho* poor in fortune, of celeitial race: | 
And he commits the crime who calls him baſe, 
True greatneis has its Center in the ſoul; _ 
«© Not given by fate, nor under fate's controul.” 


“I ſons tralienate from their fathers virtues, 


“e and each ſucceſſive race degenerates from the 


« former, like ſtreams that gro:v weaker the far- 
( ther from their ſource, in vain we hope to re- 
e ceive any of thoſe benefits from them, for the 
«« conferring of which their anceſtors were dig- 
< nified. 1 
« BUT it is neither my buſineſs nor inclination 
© to depreciate the merit of noble blood; I would 
* only not have virtue too partially confined to 
*© thoſe of high birth, and perſuade the world to 
«© ſee and to reſpect it when found even in the 
« loweſt rank of people. "M1 


VoI. III. 6 ] was 
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„C I was led into a reflection on this Matter, 
by being an eye-witneſs of an accident, which 
I flatter myſelf may afford as agreeable an en- 
*<tertainment to your readers in the relation, as 
ve it did me in the beholding; for which reaſon J 
venture to preſent it to you. 


2 


«I Au, madam, a man of peace, and far 
from taking any delight in the accounts, whe- 
ther true or falſe, our news- papers give us of 
6: battles, '{kirmiſhes, or ſieges; yet, notwith- 
*« ſtanding the little inclination I have to enquire 
© jinto the buſineſs of the war, on being told 
there was a freih draught to be made out of the 
« troops, in order to fill the places of thoſe loſt 
© at Fontenoy, I had a curioſity. to ſee in what 
manner thoſe on whom the lot ſhould fall would 
take it. | | 


«© ACcoRDINGLY I went, on the day I had 
% heard was appointed for it, about five in the 
© morning, into St. James's-park, where I found 
e ſeveral companies drawn out, and thouſands of 
„ people looking on, ſome excited by the ſame 
* motive as myfelf, and others by the concern for 
te the choice that ſhould be made of men to ſend 


away. 


ce AxoNG the latter number Was a young per- 
C ſon, whoſe age appear d to me not to exceed ſix- 
teen, and ſo extremely pretty, that had her plain 
»“ country habit been exchang'd for one more ad- 
s vantageous, ſhe could not but have attracted all 
the eyes preſents 
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« all her features and motions, as I ſaw ſhe was 
<« talking with two or three men who ſtood near 


cc her, and ſecm'd alſo to be country people, made 


eme deſirous of knowing whether it was for a 


< brother or a loyer ſhe was fo deeply intereſted. 


© I_ THEREFORE made my way through the 
« crowd that interpoſed, and with much ado got 
near enough to hear what diſcourſe paſs'd hes 
ce tween her and her little company; by which I 
& ſoon found that it was neither of the relatives I 


* had imagin'd, but one allied to her by a much 
- & gearer tie, for whom her tender ſoul was diſ- 


„ ſolved in fears and impatience. 


& In fine, I ſoon perceived, by what I heard 
<« her ſay, and afterwards had a more full infor- 
e mation of, that ſhe was married about five 


„„ months ſince to the fon of a farmer in Wilt- 
©. ſhire, who had unhappily been drawn in to en- 
* Jjiſt himſelf a ſoldier ſoon after he became a huſ- 
* band: — that his father had offered very conſi- 


« derably for his diſcharge ; but his officer, on ac- 


* count of his youth, ſtature, and ſtrength, would 


©* not be prevail'd upon to part with him, and his 
friends now trembled, that thoſe very abilities 


„ would be the occaſion of ns being one of thoſe 


„ pick'd out to be ſent abroa 


„Tf terms in which this poor creature ex- 


c preſs'd herſelf were truly pathetic, and touch'd 


the ſoul the more as they were purely natural, 
and void of all the ornaments of ſpeech : — ſhe 


_ <<. wept, but ſtrove to hide her tears: and while 
„with an exceſs of paſſion ſhe proteſted never to 


« abandon him, but partake of all his dangers and 
« hardſhips, ſhe bluſh'd at finding ſhe was heard 
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te by any beſides thoſe to whom ſhe made this 
“declaration. | 2 85 
« T Mus confeſs, that I never in my life had 


6 ſo great an opportunity of viewing nature in its 
cc perfection, that is, as it came from the hand of 


e the Creator, as in the ſtruggles I diſcover'd here 


& between modeſty and tenderneſs, 


« ONE of thoſe, to whom ſhe directed her diſ- 
ce courſe, I found was a relation of her own, and 
ce the other a great friend and companion of her 
ce huſband's, and both had accompanied his father 


<< up to London, in order to attempt his diſcharge ; 


<< which failing tu do, the old man was return'd 
c home with an aching heart, and theſe ſtaid to 
4 wait the event. 


« A GREAT many were draughted off, ſeveral 
cc of whom ſeem'd to regret the perference given 
ce them: — the fooliſh pity and murmurs of the 
« nopulace heighten'd their concern, and the cries 
<« and lamentations of the parents, wives, and 
< children, render'd ſome among them quite un- 
4 mann'd. f _ 


Ax laſt the officers came up to a rank, among 
cc whom was a more than ordinary tall, hand- 
ce ſome, young fellow : — the moment I caſt my 


cc eye upon him I imagin'd him the huſband of 


ce my pretty neighbour, and ſoon found I was not 
cc deceived in my conjecture, by the additional 
cc confuſion I now ſaw in her face, and in thoſe 
cc of her companions : — I trembled for her, and 


& expected no leſs than that he would be among 


c the number of the choſen, as indeed he imme- 
4 diately was, and march'd off to the others, who 
3 * 6 Were 
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« were draughted before: — ſhe gave a great 


« ſhriek, attempted to ſpeak, but bad not the 
* power, and fell into a ſwoon. | 


68 By the aſſiſtance of her friends, and ſeveral 
cc others who ſtood near, and ſeem'd to commi- 
© ſerate her condition, ſhe recover'd; and no 
cc ſooner was ſo, than the extremity of her grief 
„ baniſhing all ſenſe of ſhame, ſhe flew to the 
„captain, threw herſelf at his feet, conjur'd him 
to pity her, and ſpare her huſband : — her cou- 
c ſin, and the other young man, join'd their tears 
% and prayers with her's, but the officer was too 
e much accuſtom'd to petitions of this nature to 
ce be much mov'd at what they ſaid, and repuls'd 
ce them with more roughneſs than 1 then thought 
& could have done, had I been in his place: 
« but I have fince conſider'd that in ſome cir- 
ce cumſtances it is neceſſary to harden one's heart, 
& or at leaſt to be ſeen as of Shack did ſo; and that if 
« a gentleman in his ſituation was to give ear to 
e all the applications made him on the ſame ſcore, 
« it would be impoſſible for him to perform the 
duties of his function. 


T Ars Laing in vain, the diſconſolate huſband 
© advanced, from the reſt of his fellows, to bid 
ce adieu to nis fair wife, who perſiſted in her reſo- 
< Jution of accompanying him; but he would by 
no means liſten to ſuch a propoſal, and there 
e enſued between them ſuch a tender conteſt, as 
de perſons. bred in much higher life need not be 
" aſham'd to have been engag d in. 


8 Tux young countryman ſtood for ſome time 
ein a muſing poſture, and at length coming out 


* of it, went 3 to che captain, and with a 
K 3 | 6 reſo- 
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« reſolution in his countenance I ſhall never for- 
«: get, ſpoke to him in this manner. 


© You honour ſees, ſaid he, the diſtreſs of 
« theſe two young people ; they have loved one 
« another from children, are but lately married, 
* and ſhe is with child. If they ſhould be ſepa- 
rated, it would break both their hearts; I beg 
your honour will give him his diſcharge, and 
« take me in his roon : — I have no wife nor fa- 
ther to lament me, and if I die, the loſs will 
1 = be much: — I befeech you therefore to 
grant my requeſt : — I am as ſtrong and as able 
% to ſerve my king and country as he is, and I 
„ ſhall go with pleaſure, if by it I can leave this 
« couple happy.” 


« To this he added ſomewhat more by way of 
& enforcing his requeſt, which fo. aftoniſh'd the 
&« captain and all who heard him, that no-body 
« went about to interrupt him. | 


« AFTER he had given over ſpeaking, one of 
e the officers aſk'd him, if he had an inclination 
c to the army; for if you have, ſaid he, we will 


give you the liſting money, and you may go 
ee with the reſt, | , 


No, fir, reply'd he boldly, I never till now 
ce had a thought of being a ſoldier, nor would I 
< enter myſelf on any terms but to ſerve Tom, 
and I am out of the reach of the preſs- act, hav- 
e ing above ten pounds a year of my own in land; _ 
e and therefore if you think well of me, give him 
his diſcharge, and I am ready to take his coat 
„without your lifting money, 


& Such 
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«© SUCH an act of generoſity occaſion'd a ſhout 
46 of applauſe; all the gentlemen were charm'd 
« with it, and the captain was contented to take 
« him at his word; and ordering the muſter-roll 
eto be brought to him, eraſed Tom, and put in 
« the name of his kind redeemer,, which was 
„William, and then wrote the diſcharge in the 
« uſual form. | | 


«© BuT when Tom was call'd, and inform'd of 
© what had been done for him, he could ſcarce 
„be prevail'd upon to accept his liberty on ſuch 
e terms; he urged, that the offer of the other 
© was the higheſt proof of friendſhip, yet it would 
be ungrateful and unworthy in him to abuſe 
* ſuch goodneſs, by expoſing ſo generous a friend 
“to danger for his ſake, 


TE tears of his wife, however, and the 
© perſuaſtons of every body that were witneſs of 
o this generous debate, at Jength got the better 
* of his ſcruples, which, though in a mean man, 
„ I will venture to call delicacy : —he received 
his diſcharge, and gave up his cloaths and 
© muſket, which the other immediately equipped 
t himſelf in, with the greateſt refolution and in- 
c trepidity : — the officers clapp'd their hands, 
ce and the mob huzza'd, and cried he would beat 
ce ten Frenchmen, while others ſhook their heads, 
ce and ſaid it was pity ſo brave and honeſt a fel- 
low ſhould be food for powder. | 


. «© TIT would have afforded me an infinite ſatis- 
faction to have ſeen their parting, but that 
<< being impracticable, as I heard the now happy 
pair were reſolv'd not to quit that dear friend 
till his embarkation; ſo I loſt them after they 
got into of one the boats that waited at White 


« his prejudice. | 
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&« hall, and returned home ſo full of admiration 
6 at the adventure, that for ſcveral days 4 wa0ught 
c on little elſe. 


Now, madam, I appeal to you if Theſeus, 
Perithecs, or any other ccl-brated friend, wae- 
« ther antient or modern, could have given a 


„greater inſtance of genciouty than this plain 


% county William, or could have acceptel it 
ce with a better grace than Lon? For my part, 
« am convinced in MY own lad that if theſe 
& two men had been bleſt with a polite and libe- 
&« ral education, the objcurity of their birth would 


have been no obſtruction to their making very 


,- 


* thining — in life. 


5 Var, how cruelly hae: ſome, e, to whom I 
« have reported this action, miſconſtrued it ! one 
„would have it that William was got drunk, and 
ce knew not what he did: — another, that what 


he did was only a bravado, and both were cer- 


ce tain that he would afterwards repent it. But 
J, who had a watchful eye over his behaviour, 


« am as certain, as I can be of any thing that 
ec paſſes in another's breaſt, that he was neither 
c the one nor the other; — that the offer he made 


« was the reſult of a ſerious deliberation within 


„ himſeit; — and that he was excited to it by his 


<« natural generoſity, his friendſhip to Tom, and 
„ pity for his-wite : the reaſon he gave the cap- 


1 60 tain, that as he had neither father nor wife to 


« grieve for him, in cafe any accident happened 
ce to him, his loſs would be of leſs conſequence, 
« may ſerve, | think, to confute any opinion to 


— 


« YET are there people, who will rather diſ- 


* credit the teſtimony of their own eyes, and 


Y fort eit 
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c forfeit their own. judgment, than allow that any 
e thing great and noble can proceed from a perſon 
ein an abject ſtation : — though this, I think, is 
flying in the face of all truth, reaſon, and philo- 
e ſophy, which teach us, that the ſoul is the ſame 
<« in all degrees of men, and would actuate in all 
c alike, were not this.divine part in us obſtructed 
by ſome defect in the organs. — Though ex- 
e terior accompliſhments may poliſh and add a 
& luſtre to all we do, yet the want of them will not 
<< prevent us from doing the lame as if we hail 
% them, — Every man's ideas are his own ;— his 
nations of right and wrong are lodged within 
„ himſelf; and „ Tb with that great philoſo- 
6 pher and divine, the archbiſhop of Cambray, that 
there are ſavages in Canada who think in the 
* ſame manner with the philoſophers of Greece 
and Rome, SEE 


« THz manner in which we do good actions 
eis indeed to be learned from precept and edu- 
cation, but the will to do them muſt be bor 

© with us; or all that comes from us will have 
an enforced air, and favour ſtrong'y of the 
6 ſchool. | 9 i g 

ARO ER education is, however, a very 
© valuable thing; it not only improves our good 
« qualities, but enables us to repel the dictates of 
- © thoſe ill ones, which our paſſions are apt to in- 
„ ſpire in us; but I would not aſcribe more to it 
than is its real due. For, as a famous French 
author ſays, 
« Education but -poliſhes, not makes the dia- 

i „ mand. eas - 


„„ . 
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Br I fear, madam, I have troybled you 
© too long, and ſhall therefore conclude witu aſ- 
<« ſuring you, that I am an admirer of your works, 
cc and, | | 7 
« Mapan, 


« Your moſt humble ſervant, 

| « And ſubſcriber, 
Dean's-yerd, W:/tminſter, R. 8. 
June 25, 1745. 


P. S. Ir you think this worthy to be admit- 
te ted into your next book, I ſhall be extremely 
& pleaſed, becauſe the adventure mentioned in it, 
<« as it was ſo public, may be repreſented to the 
« world by ſome other hand, in a leſs advanta- 
<< geous light than it deſerves.” 


IT muſt be confeſfed there is ſomething very 
tender in the incident Mr. R. S. has given us :— 
the character of William is truly great and mag- 
nanimous, and it would be the higheſt injuſtice 
not to acknowledge it. For my part, were I his 
captain, I ſhould intereſt myſelf in a particular 
manner for the fate of ſo brave a fellow; but ſo 
great is the partiality of the world, that virtue 
does not ſeem virtue when not placed at the top 
of Fortune's wheel. 


I rouBT not but there have been many gal- 
Jant things performed by perſons of mean ſtation, 
which either have been buried in obſcurity, or the 
glory of them aſcribed to others. 


I wits alſo go fo far as to give it as my opinion, 
that in the education of a young perſon, if great 
care is not taken to inſtil a high regard, and even 

925 love 
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love for virtue, with the rudiments of fine breed - 
ing, the former would be in danger of being cor- 
rupted by the latter; and I wouid ſooner trult to 
the honeſty and generoſity of a man, who knows 
no more than juſt what he received from nature, 
than to one who knows every thing beſide, but 
has unhappily forgot thoſe notions and ideas whic! 
Heaven has planted in the ſoul of every one, though 
they are often extinguiſhed by giving way +4 to 
vicious paſſions and corrupt habits. | 


Tux humble cottager, therefore, if he has 


ſeen no ill, but acts merely from the principles in 
his own breaſt, and which were born with him, 


will certainly act conſormable to juſtice and to 
reaſon. 


Ir is the prevalence of example, alas ! ! and of 
thoſe examples which we imagine it is a kind of 
merit in us to follow, that lead us all aſtray ; from 
whence we may juſtly enough infer, that thoſe 
who live at the greateſt diſtance from them are 


the moſt likely to tread in the right path. 


81 Charles Sedley ſays, with a great deal of 
truth, and what every day's experience may con- 
vince us of, that | 


oy r is a living law, whoſe ſway 
« Men more than all the written laws obey.” 


Prxsoxs of a narrow 1 are apt to 
think chey cannot do better than to imitate, as 
well as they can, the manners of thoſe who have 
been favoured with a more liberal one; and ſo 
far they certainly are right; but then I would 
with them to make ule. of that reaſon which 


very one is bleſſed with, and cxamine into the 
K 6 actions 
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actions of whoever they happen to take for their 
pattern, to the end they may copy after them only 
in ſuch things as are commendable, and avoid 
whatever they find in the reverſe. 


_ I REMEMBER that in one of my former eſſays 
J undertook to prove, that it was not nature, but 
the perverſion of naiure, that occaſions all our 
faults and miſtakes. 157 


Tu generous behaviour of country (unin- 
ſtructed) William ſhews what we are able to do 
of ourſelves : — all who hear what he did, muſt 
allow it to be truly great ; but if, after having 
ſo well proved the nobleneſs of his ſoul, he ſhould 
degentrate, and become hereaſter ſelf- intereſted, 
deceitful, or, in fine, any way baſe, it muſt be 
owred it was the ill example of others that made 

him ſo. | 


Bur there is one unhappy turn in fome peo- 

ples tempers, which, it muſt be confeſſed, is na- 

ture, and in ſome caſes would be a virtue; but in 
this that I am gcing to mention is highly to be 
concemned. | 


War I mean, is that exceſſive modeſty which 
makes them fearful of incurring the ridicule of 
thoſe they converſe with, though it be for behav- 
ing in a manner which they are well ſatisfied with- 
in themſelves is right : — they are afraid of being 
laughed at for not doing as they ſee others do, and 
therefore yield a blind compliance in every thing 
. propoſed to them. es | 


I canxor help quoting on this occaſion a 
paſlage out of that poem Eumenes took ſome lines 
from, called An Eſſay on Satire. After men- 

tioning 
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tioning the force of example, and the fooliſh ti- 
midity of quitting a bad cuſtom, he goes on: 


« For ſure the deadlieſt foe to virtue's flame, 
Our worſt of evils, is perverted ſhame. 

5 Beneath this yoke what abject millions groan, 
4 The ſhackl'd ſlaves of follies not their own. 
« The Demon Shame paints ſtrong the ridicule, 


6 And whiſpers cloſe, — T he world will call you 
fool! 
Each tool to hood-wink'd pride, ſo poorly great, 


© That pines in ſplendid wretchedneſs of ſtate, 

« Tir'd in ambition's chace would nobly yield, 

«© And, bat for ſhame, like Sylla, quit the field. 

« Behold yon wretch in impious madneſs driv'n, 

« Believes and trembles, while he ſcoffs at Heaven: 
% By weakneſs ſtrong, and bold thro' fear alone, 
He dreads che ſneer by ſhallow coxcombs thrown ; 
« Dauntlefs purſues the path Spinoſa trod, | 

% To man a coward, — a bravo to his God.” 


Moc might be ſaid on this ſubject ; but we 
muſt now think of Amonia, whoſe letter the laſt 
FEMALE SPECTATOR gave her ſome rcaſon to ex- 
you would be inſerted 1 in this, 


To the worthy 113 of the FEM AL E 
SPECTATOR, 


Mapan, Ee 
0 MARRIAGE being the cm buſineſs of 


© the. world, the mutual defires of both ſexes, 
and the dye on which the happineſs or ' miſery 
of our whole lives depends, the choice of a part- 
< ner in that important ſtate requires the utmoſt 
< attention. 


« WHEN 
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„Wk we are young, it cannot be expected 

& we ſhould be able to judge truly of what is beſt 
c for us: pamons many times over-rule our rea- 
& fon, and ſhut our eyes againſt every thing that 
© ſhould deter us from too raſhly venturing on 
cc that uncertain ſea; and an unjuſt prejudice as 
© often hinders us from accepting what would 
perfect our felicity. 


Tos, therefore, who diſpoſe of themſelves 
te without the advice of ſuch friends as ought to be 
© conſulted on the occaſion, and have afterwards 
<« cauſe to repent of their inadvertency, though 
<« they deſerve our pity, have no claim to our 
 « excuſe, bt | 


«© BuT when we are deliberately made miſer- 
<« able, nay, even compelled by the authority of 
c our parents to enter into bonds from which 
« death alone can ſet us free, the blame muſt 
6 lic on them, though the misfortune is all our 
c own. 8 . Fr 


&« THIS, madam, is my caſe, and as it alſo may 
cc be that of many others, I thought it would not 
<« be looked upon as an improper ſubject for the 
© FEMALE SPECTATOR, © 9 . 


« I DouBT not but you will imagine that the 
te perſon allotted for me was one to whom I had 
c an utter diſtaſte, or, if not ſo, that there was 
c ſome other who poſſeſſed more of my inclina- 
« tions; but neither of theſe it was that rendered 
« my marriage ſo unhappy : — if I had no great 
ec paſſion for him who is now my huſband, I had 
e at leaſt no averſion, nor had I even the moſt 
« remote deſire for any other: — I may truly ſay, 


« that neither before my being his wife, nor ſince, 
| = 6 0 1 ever 
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« ever ſaw that man whom I could wiſh to ex- 
« change for him; yet is our union the greateſt 
cc misfortune to both of us, and could I have fore- 
cc ſeen the continual diſtractions there would be 
« between us, I would have choſe my grave rather 


i than my marriage- bed. 


« THE calamities I labour under flow from a 
© more grievous ſource than diſlike ; for that, 7 
time and uſage, might have been worn off; 
ce but this increaſes daily, and every moment of 
« my life gives ſome additional wretchedneſs. 


«© BuT not to be too tedious : this bar to the 
« happineſs of us both is, that we are of different 
« opinions in matters of faith; and though it was 
<« ſtipulated in the marriage- articles, that I ſhould 
« enjoy my own way of devotion, and alſo that 
« what daughters happened to be born ſhould be 
© baptized and educated in the ſame, as the ſons 
« ſhould be in that of their father; yet he has 
« been ſo ill ſatisfied with theſe conditions, that 
from the firſt month of our marriage he has 
tried all the means in his power to oblige me to 
„ relinquiſh them. 


« ], WHO was bred up in the ſtricteſt principles 
„of my religion, can never he brought to change 
ait for any other; and he is ſo great a bigot to 

ce his, that he looks on every one as a heathen that 
« is of a contrary way of thinking. 


„W have two ſons and three daughters, who 
„ inheriting their parents principles, live in con- 
e tinual diſcord and upbraidings of each other; 
e but I ſuffer the moſt, having not only my own, 
but a ſhare of each of their ſeveral diſcontents. 


„My 
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Mx poor girls know nothing of a father's 
<< tenderneſs ; if they implore his bleſſing, he tells 
© them he has none to give them, while they con- 
ce tinue to obey their mother's precepts; and my 
& boys are taught to think of me as of a creature 
« to whom no manner of duty or affection is 
«© owing. | -- 


« As for his own behaviour to me, the beſt of 

6 it is pity for my eternal ſtate, mixed with a 

« kind of coniempt of my ignorance and infatua- 

< tion, as he calls my periiſting in the way cf 

„„ worſhip I was bred in; and when any thing 

& abroad happens to four his temper, he is ſure to 
ce vent his ill humour on me and my religion. 


6 SUNDAY, Which is a day of peace in other 
<« families, is certain of renewing contention in 
« ours; while dreſſing, in order to go to our dit- 

e ferent places of devotion, inſtead of preparing 

s ourſelves, as we ought to do, with thoughts all 
ec ſerene and compoſed, we take care to fill each 
e other's minds with all the troubled emotions we 
are capable of inſpiring; and on our return from 
« thence, all our diſcourſe is larded with the moit 
c piquant reflections, 


4“ You will ſay, perhaps, Iam to blame in re- 

& turning any anſwer to whatever injurious treat- 
<6 ment I may receive from him; but to prevent 
« you paſſing ſo unjuſt a cenſure on me, I muit 
« affure you, that for a long time I combated his 
4 reproaches only with my. tears; but, finding 
« mildneſs was ſo far from obiiging him to deſiſi, 
<< that it rather-encouraged him to go on, beczu'e 
<« it flattered bim with a belief he wovid in time 
% make a convert of me, I thought it belt to @tu2 


6+ 41 
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all the ſpirit I could, and ſhew him that I was 1 
< neither to be cajoled nor frighted from my faith. i 


—— Ss 


I fine, as I knew myſelf in the right, and 
ce ke, no doubt, is ſtrongly poſſeſſed of an opinion 1 
< that he is ſo, we mutually condemn each other; | 
& and if we do nat actually hate, as yet we do nor, 
© we cannot bear that good-will which we ought l\ 
© to do, and Heaven only knoivs to how great a 11 
ce height theſe preſent animoitties may at length | 
arrive! | | 


© T REMEMBER to have read, in one of your 19 
6 former lucubrations, that it was utterly impoſſi- | 
ce ble for any marriage to be happy, where there 
« was not a perfect conformity of ſentiments and 
„ humours in both parties, even in thoſe things 
© which are looked upon as mere trifles: What 
“ muſt jt then be, when the huſband and wife dif- 1 
« fer in matters on which eternity depends: i! 
6 When each looks on the other as-in a fate of . Mil 
, perdition ? Think it almoſt a crime to indulge 1 
any tender ſentiment, leſt it hould prove a temp- 9 
e tation to apoſtacy; and are in continual appre- | 
5 henfions, that by fulfilling their conjugal duties 4 
& they ſhall be drawn from tnoſe of religion? 


© In, what an unhappy circumſtance are alſo the 
ce children of ſuch a marriage] They are not only 
< ſure of being diſregarded by one of their parents, 
* but alſo aliens to each other in love and affection, 
Las they are in principles. * | 


« THe very ſervants in ſuch a family are uneaſy, 
& know not well whoſe commands they ſhould 
* obey ; and, in a word, the whole houſe is divi- 
e ded againſt itſelf, and all is in an inextricable 
confuſion. 1 | | | 
| « HIS 
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« Tas, madam, is the true and melancholy 
condition of me and my family: but though to 
« a mind oppreſſed like mine complaining is ſome 
« eaſe, it was not that ſelf-intereſted motive alone 
© that excited me to give you the trouble of this 
« epiſtle: — my misfortunes have not ſo far ex- 
e tinguiſhed all generous ſentiments in me, as not 
6 to make me with my fate may be a warning to 
others, not to ſplit upon the ſame rock; and it is 
with this view I ſhould be glad the ſtory was 
% made public. | X 5 


« IF, therefore, you vouchſafe to give it a few 
% pages, the matter will, I hope, excuſe the man- 
« ner in which it is related; little elegance, or fine 
«© turns of thought or expreſſion not being to be 
expected from a woman in my perplexed ſitua- 
„ tion: believe me, however, a fincere well-wiſher 
<< to the happineſs of my fellow-creatures, and, 

« Mapan, 
% Your moſt humble, | 
„And devoted ſervant, 
Golden- Square, e AMONIA,” 
June 24, 1745. | 


THro' this Lady has repreſented the unhappineſs 
of her condition in very moving terms, and ſuch, 
as it is eaſy to be ſeen, law from the ſoul, and 
are not imaginary woes; yet ſhe has been fo ex- 
tremely careful not to Jet fall the leaſt hint what 
mode of religion either herſelf or huſband adheres 
to, that I am in no danger of being 1 par- 
tial either to the one or the other, in what I might 
ſay on any of thoſe various perſuaſions, which, 
at preſent, not only divide private families but 
whole kingdoms; though I ſhould even hap- 
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pen to fall on either of thoſe which render this 
couple ſo diſunited. 


Bur it is far ſrom my inclination either to cry 
up or depreciate any particular form of worſhip ; 
Jam very well convinced that there are many 
virtuous and many vicious people of all perſua- 
lions. —Vir. Rowe, who was not only a wiſe and 
_ witty, but alſo a very good man, reminds thoſe 
who are bigotted to any one opinion, that Heaven, - 
in this reſpect, is leſs ſevere than man, — Theſe 
are his words: | | 


&« Look round how Providence beftows alike, 
“ Sun-ſhine and rain, to bleſs the fruitful;year, 
On diff'rent nations, all of diff rent faiths, 

„And (though by ſeveral names and titles wor- 


ſihmhjpp'd) 
„ Heav'n takes : the various tribute of their P raiſes 


Since all agree to own, at leaſt to mean, 
66 One beit, One greateſt, only Lord of all.” 


THEN, on ſpeaking of the unreaſonableneſs.of 
endeavouring to oblige people to profeſs whatever 
opinion we ourſelves eipouſe, the ſamp excellent 
poet ſays again, | | * 


<« But to ſubdue th' unconquerable mind, 

& To make one reaſon have the ſame effect 
Upon all apprehenſions; to force this, 

Or this man, juſt to think as thou and I do; 
c Impoſhble ! unleſs ſouls were alike 

& In all, which differ like human faces.“ 


Ms. Dryden too, who, though it muſt be con- 
feſſed, changed his form of devotion too often, was 
never, at leaſt as I have heard, ſuſpected either of 


atheiſm or deiſm, tells us in one of his . 
* 0 
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— — « To prove religion true, 
4 Tf either wit or ſufferings could ſuffice, 
All faiths afford the conſtant and the wiſe, 
« 'T he common cry is ſtill religion's teſt 
« The Turk's is at Conſtantinople beſt ; 
Idols in India, Popery at Rome; | 
And our own worthip only true at home: 
« And true but for the time; *tis hard to know 
How long we pleaſe it ſhall continue ſo. 
This fide to-day, and this to-morrow burns; 
& So all are ſaints and martyrs in their turns, 
3 Tet all, by various names, adore and love 
One power immenſe, which ever rules above.“ 


A PERSECUTING ſpirit is a diſgrace to any 
religion ; and though ſome may think they prove 
by it the ſincerity of their faith, yet they but de- 
ceive themſelves, and, in effect, rather deter than 
invite others to die proſelytes to it: and one thing 
I muſt obſerve, which is, thoſe churches that are 
eſtabliſhed by the laws of the land, generally diſ- 
cover leſs of that red-hot, mad-brained zeal, than 
the ſectaries which diſſent from them. 


As for Amon, her condition is very much to 

be pitied, nor do I think that of her huſband much 
more to be defired ; but I muſt own at the fame 
time, that I am not at all ſurprized that they live 
no better together; for I look on it as an utter 
impoſſibility for two perſons profeſſing different 
religions (that is, if either of them do any thing 

more than profeſs} to continue an affection for each 


other for any long time. 


1 Zur though paſſing an uncharitable judgment 
| on all opinions, befides our own, is directly con- 
trary to the doctrine preached by Him whole pre- 
cepts all, who are Chriſtians, pretend to follow; 
IC x | yet 
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yet ſo exceſſively tenacious are ſome people, that 
whoever ſhall go about to argue them into more 
moderation, would be looked upon as enemies to 
their eternal welfare, forgetting the nen — 
4A remnant of all ſhall be ſav d.?“ 


Tls, however, is a point I leave to be the” 
cuſſed by the divines; but as living in peace and 
harmony while on earth, eſpecially between thoſe 
who are joined i in the ſacred bonds of marriage, 
is a great ſtep towards attaining future felicity, I 
think it madneſs for any two people to flatter 
themſelves with agreeing long 1 in any thing, when 
they diſagree in what | is moſt eſſential. | 

Bur as it cannot be expected that in youth 
theſe conſiderations ſhould have their due weight, 
there is no excuſe to be made for parents, who, 
it is to be ſuppoſed, have a more juſt ſenſe of things, 
when they acquieſce, much leſs when they ſeem 
to favour the deſtruction of thoſe whoſe happineſs 
it is their duty to ſtudy, 


„ when ſuch things are, I would have per- 

ſons thus united, as there is no revoking the vow 
made at che altar, endeavour to render themſelves 
and partner as eaſy as the circumſtance will admit: 
if one is too great a bigot, the other ought not to 
be too ſtrict an oppoſer; and it is much better to 
recede in matters indifferent, than by tenaciouſly 
ſupporting every little ceremony, to occaſion ſuch 
* jars as Amonia has deſcribed. 


WIEN muwal love and tenderneſs between 
huſband and wife ceaſe to ſubſiſt, and thoſe of the 
ſame blood are brought up in a contempt and ha- 
tred of each other, the offence againſt Heaven is, 

| in 
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in my judgment, infinitely greater than the breach 
of any exterior duty of religion can be. 


1 Do not ſuppoſe, that either Amonia or her 
huſband is a Jew, Mahometan, or Pagan; and as 
all Chriſtians agree in the fundamental parts of 


faith, if one af them would be prevailed upon to 
give up the form in which they have been accuſ- 
tomed to worſhip, at leaſt to abate all ſeverity in 
that point, it would doubtleſs ſave themſelves a 
' multitude of other, perhaps, worſe tranſgreſſions, 
as well as their children; in which, while they 


continue to want natural affection, they muſt ne- 


ceſſarily be involved. 


Fox my part, I cannot think but people may 


be very devout and pious, nay, very ſtrict obſer- 
vers alſo of all thoſe rites and ceremonies of the 
church to which they belong, without having any 
animoſity to thoſe who worſhip in a different 


manner. 


THOUGH we are commanded not to do evil, 


that good may come of it, yet we may certainly 


refrain from thoſe things which in themſelves »rc 


neither good nor evil, when we are pretty ſure that 


good will come by our forbearance : ſuch little 


_ formalities, therefore, as either the public laws, or 


our own private duties, lay us under the neceſſity 


of obſerving, or renouncing, will hardly ever riſe 


« * - a 


up in judgment againſt us, 


WIA I have ſaid on this account may, per- 


| haps, draw upon me the ſevereſt cenſures of all 
who make a merit of being ſtrict followers of that 


way of worſhip they were bfed up in, or after- 


Wards have taken it into their heads to imagine 


Will 
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will be moſt acceptable to the Deity; to which 
I will only anſwer in the words of the poet, 


e Zeal is the pious madneſs of the ſoul,” 


Bur before they are too angry with me on this 
occation, I would have them remark, that I do 
not, adviſe, or pretend to juſtify any lukewarmneſs 
even in the moſt trivial matters of religion, but 
when there is an utter impoſſibility of aſſerting 
them without a breach of ſome other more eſſen- 
tial duty; and then, I muſt confeſs, that to be too 
warm is quitting the ſubſtance for the adow. 


I once knew a gentleman and his wife, who 


were in that unhappy ſituation which my correſ- 
pondent complains of; — the molt vehement paſ- 
ſion for each other brought tnem together; — they 
marricd without the conſent of friends, and were 
both too much in love with each other's perſons 
to conſider the difference that was between them 
in principles ; he being one of thoſe which are 
called High Church, and ſhe of that ſe& of diſſen- 


ters, which have the name of Presbyterians.— The 


firſt months of their marriage were wholly taken 
up with indulging the inclinations which * had 
joined their hands; and though he ſometimes ex- 
_ prefſed a difſitisfation at being denied the plea- 
ſure of leading her ro Weſtminſtet- Abbey, (for he 
would hear no divine ſervice out of a cathedral, 
and ſhe was no leſs troubled that ſne could not 
prevail with him to make his appearance with her 
at the conventicle), yet no open difagreement hap- 
pened between them, till after ſhe had lain- in of 

her firſt child. „ 
Os this preſent, eſpecially as it happened to be 
z fon, every body expected the affeRion . 
. ore 
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before had teſtified for each other would be more 
than ever cemented : — the father was indeed 
tranſported with joy, and the mother felt a double 
exſtacy by the ſight of his : but alas! their mu- 
tual felicity was of ſhort duration; and that pledge 


of conjugal love, which promiſed an addition to 


their comforts, proved the bane of all their peace 
and ſatisfaction. 


THe infant was about three weeks old, when 
they began to think it was time to make a Chriſ- 
tian of him; and now the debate began, by 
whom, and in what manner, the ceremony ſhould 
be performed: the huſband had a near relation, 
who was a biſhop, and had promiſed to do him 
that honour : — the wife infiſted on having one of 
the teachers of that congregation to which ſhe be- 
longed, and that her ſon ſhould not be baptized 
according to the ceremony of the church: — ite 
cried, << No lawn ſleeves, — no rags of the whore of 
Babylon ſhould come near her child:“ He ſwore, 


4 No puritan, or conventicle-canter ſhould enter 


& his doors on any occaſion, much leſs on this. She 
raved and called him Tory; — he ſtamped, and in 


return told her ſhe was a Hypocrite, the ſpawn of 


a king- killing race, and every thing as opptobrious 
as his fury could invent. 8 | 


In fine, neither of them left any thing unſaid 
that they thought would be ſtinging to the other; 
which had no other effect than to render both 
more poſitive, and hardened in the reſolution they 
before had taken. | | | 


Taz huſband, however, as he had the autho- 


rity, exerted it, and ordered every thing to be 


prepared to make the ſacred ceremony as magni- 
fcent as his ſtation would admit: — four port 


* 


7 
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offered themſelyes to be the ſponſors, and many 
relations on both ſides were invited, and a very 
ſplendid collation ordered. | 


Tk wife had it not in her power to prevent all 
this, and ſaw the preparations with a ſullen eye, 
but was determined in her mind to render it of no 
effect; and the very night before that which he 
intended for the celebration of the Shriſtening, ſhe 
watched the opportunity of his being abroad, and 
ſent privately for her own miniſter, and one of 
the elders of the congregation, and had the child 
baptized in her own Way. 


Tk next day, at the appointed hour, the bi- 
ſhop and ſponſors came, and thoſe of the invited 
gueſts who were of the church. The huſband, who 
little imagined what had paſſed, called for the nurſe 
to bring the child into the dining-room, which 
ſhe immediately did, but, to the ſurprize of the 
father, not dreſſed in the rich mantle and laces he 
had provided, nor at all proper for the occaſion. 
On his haſtily demanding the reaſon of this neg- 
lect, his wife, who was then pretty well reco- 
vered, ſtept forth, and with a voice and air that 
expreſſed a ſplenetic ſatisfaction, * If I had not 
© thought, ſaid ſhe, you would ſtand in need of 
< the conſolation of your friends for the diſap- 
e pointment I have given you, I ſhould before have 
< informed you, that the child has already received 
* the rights of baptiſm, and that his name is John: 
« you may therefore make merry with your compa- 
ny; [ſhall be infinitely conteated, as I know ver 
„well your church allows no ſecond ſprinkling,” 


SHE had no ſooner ended what ſhe had to ſay, 
than making a ſlight cu rtſy to thoſe in the room, 


ſhe retired again. to her chamber, leaving not only 
Vor. III. L | her 
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her huſband, but every one preſent, too much 
. Confuſed to be able to make any reply. 


TRE huſband, a little recovering himſelf from 
an aſtoniſhment which it is impoſſible to deſcribe, 
fell into an adequate rage; and had not the preſence 
and admonitions of the right reverend prelate re- 
ſtrained him from giving a looſe to it, it is hard to 
know what might have been the effects. ) 


ScAkcE, however, could he believe that ſhe 
bad in reality preſumed to do as ſhe had told him; 
but on examining the ſervants, and finding that 
ſome perſons had been there the evening before, 
and were ſhut up with her in her chamber; and 
the nurſe confirming it, by ſaying ſhe was ſent for 
a baſon of water, and not ſuffered, after ſhe had 
brought it, to come into the room till the com- 
pany were gone, he no longer doubted of the 
rruth, 


_ WHar a ſcene of diſtraction was now among 
them, inſtead of the jollity that had been expected ! 
None interceded with the incenſed huſband for 
the offending wife; for beſide the animoſity which 
difference of principles excites, it was ſcarce poſ- 
fible to ſay any thing in vindication of fo unad- 
1 a ſtep. 


8 body, been ſtaid till very late at 
night, under pretence of alleviating the melan- 
choly they faw him in, but indeed to prevent him 

from being guilty of any raſh action, in return of 
the provocation he had received; nor did they part, 
till he had given the biſhop all the ſolemn aſſurances 
in the power of words, that he would not ſee his 
wife till he had brought himſelf into a temper to 
behave to her with moderation. 


Bur 
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Bur he found out a way to wring her heart 
with anguiſh more laſting, and not leſs ſharp, 
than what his own ſuſtained : — he kept his word, 
indeed, and neither went into the chamber of his 
wife, nor ſent any reproachtul mellage to her, but 
went out early in the morning, provided a nurſe, 
and on his return took his ſon from the arms of 
her who had been hired to attend him, and com- 
mitted him to the care of the perſon he brought 
with him; then ſent them both to a diftant rela- 
tion of his own in the country, to whom he wrote 
an account of the whole ſtory, with an intreaty 
that the child might be brought up there for a 
time, without any mention who he was, in order 
that the mother ſhould be able to | get no intel- 
ligence concerning him. 


ALL this was done before ſhe awoke, but the 
firſt word ſhe ſpoke being to bid the perſon who 
watched by her to bring in the child, ſhe was 
foon convinced of the cruel revenge her huſband 
had taken: — on her ſending to beg he would let 
her know how he had diſpoſed of him, his Wr . 
Was, „where ſhe ſhould never fee him more.“ 
This, and perhaps the confciouſneſs how little he 
deſerved to be treated otherwiſe, threw her into 
convulſions, which were very near ar depriving her 
of life. 


Durins the time her indiſpoſition continued, 
though he had the beſt phyſicians to attend her, 
and ſuffered her to know the want of nothing pro- 
per for her condition, yet not all the repeated meſ- . 
lages ſhe ſent to him, nor the intreaties her friends 
and kindred made in her behalf, could prevail on 
bim to ſee her once. T7 


Ir is certain, that in general our ſex have 
L 2 hearts 
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hearts leſs obdurate than the men. This unhappy 
lady was no ſooner able to quit her chamber, than 
{he flew to that of her huſband, hearing he was at 
home, and by her fo ſuddenly appearing before 
bim, gave him not power to ſhun her. Her intent, 
as ſhe has ſince declared, was to throw herſelf at 
his feet, intreat his pardon and a reconciliation : 
but he would not allow her time even to ſpeak ; 
for the moment he ſaw ſhe was there, all the fury 
which he had conceived againſt her on the firſt 
knowledge of her offence, rekindled in his breaſt, 
and with a look that darted daggers on her, “Un- 
„ worthy and ungrateful woman! cried he, what 


„devil has prompted you to tempt my juſt reſent- 
© ment? Begone | continued he, or 1 know not 


£ what your hateful preſence may provoke me to.“ 


Ox this ſhe drew back, and before ſhe had well 
paſſed the door, he clapped it after her, and ſhut 
himſelf in. To be received in this manner when 
ſhe came full fraught with humble ſentiments, 
made her now look on herſelf as the moſt injured 
perſon, Every harſh expreſſion he had made uſe 
of to her in their former quarrel, now recoiled 
upon her mind, and, joined with thoſe ſhe had 
now heard from him, turned her all into indig- 
nation. She ſent to her friends, to conſult with 
them how ſhe ſhould behave in ſo perplexing a di- 
lemma ; ſome of whom adviſed her to quit the houſe, 
and fue him for a ſeparate maintenance, as they 
faid ſhe might juſtly do on his refuſing her his bed 
and company, and alſo oblige him to diſcover 
where he had placed the child. 


Tus laſt article prevailed with her; ſhe fol- 
lowed their council in every thing: and though, 
while the law- ſuit was carrying on, thoſe relations 


on both ſides who had any ſhare of moderation, 
| | endeavoured 
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endeavoured to make up matters between them, 
it was all in vain; a mutual diſguſt had now taken 
place of that violent paſſion they had once felt ſor 
each other, and it is difficult to ſay which was 
moſt averſe to a reconciliation. 


Tk cauſe, however, was never brought to a 
public trial; — ſo far their friends prevailed, per- 
ceiving the chicanery of thoſe who had the care of 
it. He conſented to do even more than the law 
would have obliged him to, had it been managed 
fairly; but it was not till after greater ſums had 
been expended on both ſides than the circumitances 
of either could well ſupport. 


Tae infant died, perhaps, for want of a mo- 
ther's watchful care, before the affair between his. 
unhappy parents was determined, each accuſing 
the other's obſtinacy as the cauſe of his ſo early 
fate ; and grief increaſed their hatred, | 


FA E, for a puniſhment perhaps of their tranſ- 
greſſion, had not yet permitted either to be re- 
leaſed by the death of the other: each drags a ſo- 
litary, widowed life, publicly avowing the error 
of their choice, and in private, it is poſſible, con- 
demning that of their on obſtinacy. 


— 


12 ? 
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E are informed, that the letter ſigned 
Amonia, inſerted in our laſt, has made 
ſome noiſe in town; and that her huſband, Who 
it ſeems is a conſtant reader of theſe lucubrations, 
is ſo much incenſed againſt her for the public 
complaint ſhe makes of his behaviour, that the 
diſagreement which was before between them 
is now increaſed, even to a mutual tendency to- 
_ wards a ſeparation ; but though the lady herſelf 
was the beſt judge what conſequences were likely 
to attend the gratification of her requeſt, and the 
FEMALE SPECTATOR can incur no blame for 
having complied with it, yet we could wiſh things 
had taken a different turn, and that one, at leaſt, 
of that unhappy pair would have been convinced, 
by their own reaſon, as well as by our arguments, 
that a too ſtrict and tenacious adherence to par- 
ticular forms, in ſome caſes, and with ſome tem- 
pers, not only betrays a greater want of judgment, 
but alfos may happen to occahon more miſchievous 
effects, than any are to be apprehended in the 


receding from them. 


WHEN both parties are, however, equaliy de- 
termined to maintain their different opinions, tho' 
at the expence of all that love and tenderneſs each 
has a right to expect from the other, and inſtead 
of living together in any manner conformable to 
their vows. before the altar, it is the judgment of 
every member of our club, that it is a leſs vio- 
lation of the ſacred ceremony which joined their 
hands, to ſeparate intirely, than it is to continue 


in a ſtate where, to perſons mutually _ 


0 


re a8 
fied, the moſt trifling words or actions will by each 
be looked on as fre matter of provocation. 


Ir muſt be acknowledged that nothing can be 
more melancholy than ſuch a criſis: — a parting 


of this nature, if either of them retain the leaſt 


remains of that affection which firſt argpght them 
together, muſt to him, or her, who preſerves it, 
be even worſe than that of death; becauſe it is the 
work of choice, the other of neceſſity, and nothing 
is to be aſcribed to the unkindneſs of the perſon 
beloved. We mult all ſubmit to fate, and thoſe 
moſt prove their virtue and their fortityde, who 
behave with moſt patience and reſignation under 
its decrees ; but where there is a living ſeparation 
between a huſband and wife, though it be by 
mutual conſent, the one is apt to think, that the 
other urged and provoked a quarrel for no other 


motive than in the hope of getting rid, by that 


means, of a companion who no longer had the 
power of pleaſing. 


Bur how much ſoever the world may commiſe- 
rate or condemn an incident of this nature, there 


have been inſtances of its producing the moſt for- 


tunate events: — we are frequently deceived by a 


preſent hurry of paſſion, ſo far as not to be ſen- 


ſible what paſſes in our own hearts: — nothing is 


more common than for us to imagine we hate 


what in reality is moſt dear to us. — Sergius is a 
very handſome man, but of ſo unaccountable and 
peeviſh a diſpoſition, that tho he married Aranthe, 


a celebrated beauty, merely. for love, ſhe had 


not been his wife two mont 


before he gave her 


cauſe to think herſelf the moſt unhappy woman 


breathing: — he, on his ſide, was no leſs diſcon- 
tented ; all the paſſion ſhe long had felt for him, 
and which was not at all inferior to that which 

6 L. 3 induced 
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induced him to make choice of her, could not 
enable her to ſupport his treatment, — ſhe return'd 
his ill- humour with intereſt ; — there was a fatal 
parity in their tempers, which would ſuffer neither 
of them to agree in any thing but what was firſt 
propofed by themſelves : — both took a pleaſure 
in contradiction ; both were equally impatient un- 
der it ; each thinking the right of being obliged 
was ſolely in themſelves, neither of them would 
condeſcend to oblige the other: Sergius, as he 
was the huſband, thought he ought to be obey'd; 
and Aranthe expected the ſame complaiſance from 
him as when he was a lover: — and this mutual 
diſappointment feemed to have extinguiſhed all 
manner of tenderneſs: on both ſides. — Not only 
the world, which ſaw the contentions between 
them, believed they heartily hated each other, but 
alſo they themſelves imagined ſo, and wiſhed with 
no leſs ardency, that there was a poſſibility of 
breaking the bands which joined them, than they 
had formerly done to be united in them. £ 


Ix fine, their animoſities at: length arrived to 
ſuch a height, that there were no longer any rules 
of decency. obſerved between them; and the ill 

life they paſs'd together became fo notorious, that 
the friends on both fides thought it much better 
to ſeparate, than continue to: diſtract. all about 
them with continued clamours. 


Tux thing was propoſed to each apart from 
the other, and both teftifying their approbation, 
Sergius conſented to allow Aranthe, who brought 
but a very ſmall fortune, an annuity out of his 
eſtate for her ſupport ; — and ſhe entered on her 
partinto anengagement, for the fulfilling of which 
one of her kindred became ſurety, that ſhe ſhould 
|  & con⸗ 
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contract no debts in his name, nor any other way 
moleſt him. N 1 2 


Taus they were parted with all the form that 
could be, excluſive of a divorce, which neither of 
them had any pretence to ſue for. 


Fork a while they ſeemed highly ſatisfied with 
what they had done, and declared in all company 
wherever they came, that the day which ſeparated 
them afforded a joy more exquiſite, as well as 


more reaſonable, than they felt on that which had 


— 


joined them. 


EAcz really thought the being freed from their 
hate diſagreeable ſituation was the greateſt bleil- 
ing that Heaven, as they were circumſtanced, 
could have beſtowed upon them ; but how little 
they knew of themſelves in this particular, a ſhort 
time evinced. | | | | 


Tat rage and the diſguſt which both had im- 
agined they had reaſon to conceive againſt each 


other, being evaporated by mutual revilings, and 


hatred no longer finding any fuel to ſupport its 
fire, ſunk, by degrees, into a calm, which had the 
appearance of indifference, but, in effect, was far 
from being ſo: — their cooler thoughts enabling 
them te reflect on all that had paſſed between 


them, thoſe offences which before had ſeemed ot 


enormous ſize, now loft much of their magnitude, 
ænd ſtill decreaſed, as they the more conſidered the 
provocat ions which excited them. 


Born having leiſure to examine into their own 
conduct, each found enough in it to condemn, 
and conſequently to excuſe that of the other; and 
abſence fully convinced them of that, which it is 

| | hardly 
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hardly probable they would ever have been ſenſible 
of had they continued together. EE 


| Goop ſenſe, which neither of them was defi- 
cient in, now they had leiſure to exert it, having 
- utterly conquered thoſe little peeviſh humours and 
unruly paſſions, which had occaſioned their diſ- 
agreement, memory and recollection brought the 
hours of their, firſt courtſhip back: —every ten- 
der preſſure, —every ſoft conceſſion, — each fond 
deſite, — each agonizing fear, which either had 
experienced, returned to the reſpective breaſt : — 
Sergius would often cry out to himſelf, © How 
charming was then Aranthe ! Why did I urge her 
once gentle nature, and by my harſſineſs become 
© the deſtroyer of a happineſs I would have died 
© to purchaſe!” — «© Why, ſaid Aranthe ſighing, 
© did I not conſider the worth, the honour of my 
© huſband”s ſoul ! — Why did I provoke him to 
& renounce that love he once had for me!“ 


In a word, the mutual tenderneſs they at firſt 
had felt for each other, ſtill lived in both their 
hearts, though it had ſeemed dead, and recovering 
the ſame ſtrength and energy as before, made both 
now doubly wretched in a too late repentance ; 
ſince neither knew the other was poſſeſſed of ade- 
qu ate ſentiments, and deſpaired of ever being a ſe- 
cond time able to inſpire them. — Sergius now 
knew he loved Aranthe, but believed himſelf the 
object of her hate; and Aranthe was too ſure ſhe 
doated on Sergius, who, ſhe doubted not, thought 


on her with contempt and deteſtation. | 
THis opinion, which indeed ſeemed reaſonable 
enough, prevented all attempts on either fide for 
a reconciliation : on the contrary, they ſhunned 
all places where there was a likelihood of their 
| meeting, 
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meeting, and chance had not yet befriended them 


ſo far, as to bring them together without their 
ſeekin g it. | 


Ir was indeed juſt they ſhould have Ge time 
of penance for the follies they had been guilty of; 
but at laſt the hour arrived which was to put a fol 
period to their anxieties, and render them much 
more happy, not only than they could ever expect 
to be, but alſę than they would have been had 
never any rupture happened between them. 


SELF- convicted of their errors, * reflection 
how madly they had thrown away all that could 
give them any ſatisfaction, made both of them ex- 
tremely melancholy. — Sergius, to conceal his 
from the obſervation of the world, paſſed moſt of 
his time in the country; and when he was in 
town, pretended buſineſs kept him from going to 
any of thoſe gay diverſions he had been uſed to 
frequent: — Aranthe, taking no longer any plea- 
ſure in the living, grew fond of converling among 
the dead, and went almoſt every day into Weſt- 
minſter-Abbey, amuſing herſelf with reading the 
inſcriptions on the tombs. 


'SERGIUS one day n to 8 into 


. that famous repoſitory of the pompous dead, and 


before he was aware, came up cloſe to Aranthe, 
without ſeeing or being ſeen by her, till they every 
joſtled as they met; ſo deeply were both involved 
in contemplation ; — each ſtarted at the unlooked- 
for preſence- of the other, but had not power to 
draw back above two or three paces, though (28 
they have ſince conſeſſed) both had it in their 
thoughts to do it. 


4 AR ANT EHE I“ ſaid Sergius, in the utmoſt 
| con- 
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Confuſion : Sergius! cried Aranthe, with a faul- 
tering voice: No more was ſaid on either fide ; 
but their eyes were fixed intent upon each other's 
face, till Aranthe, too weak to ſupport the vio- 
lent emotions which that inſtant overwhelmed her 
ſoul, was ready to faint, and obliged to lean againſt 
a pillar of the church, near which it was her good 
fortune to ſtand : — Sergius obſerved the condi- 
tion ſhe was in, and, quite diſſolved in tenderneſs, 
flew to her, and took her in his arms: — 0 
«© Aranthe ft cried he, is it poſſible that the ſight of 
te me has this effect upon you!“ O Sergius, an- 
s ſweredſhe, we once loved each other!” How hap- 
% py was that time]! reſumed he; and would have 
ſaid ſomething more, if the riſing paſſion had not 
choaked the utterance of his words; but the ten- 
der graſp, with which he ſti}] held her incloſed, 
was ſufficient to inform her how much he regretted »- - 
that time ſhe mentioned had ever been inter- 
rupted. | | 


ARANTHE, far from oppoſing his embrace, 
reclined her head upon his breaſt, and wetted it 
with tears: O Aranthe,” faid Sergius, as ſoon as 
he had power to ſpeak, it was no fault of thine 
„that parted us:“ nor of yours, cried ſhe, ſigh- 
« ing, I confeſs myſe If the ſole aggreſſor.“ That 
« js too much, replied he, for it was J alone that 
* was to blame,” | | 


SOME company, who were coming to fee the 
tombs, appearing at a diſtance, obliged him to 
quit that endearing poſture, and they adjourned to 
a more retired part of the cathedral, and fat down 
together on a ſtone, where each condemning them- 
ſelves for what had happened, and intirely abſolving 
the other of all others, never was a more perfect“ 
xecon ciliation, | 


THEY 
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THEy went together to the houſe of Sergius, 
and the unexpected return of Aranthe filled all the 
ſervants with a ſurprize which they were not able 
to conceal : — the now happy pair preſently ob- 
ſerved it, and remembering with ſhame, how much 
the family had ſuffered by their quarrels, doubted 
not but they were alarmed at the apprehenſions of 
deing again involved in the fame confuſion. 


To. put an end, therefore, to all their anxieties 
on this ſcore, ** Be not uneaſy, ſaid Sergius; I 
« knew not the value of the treafure I pofſeſſed in 
ce this lady, till I had loſt it; but it ſhall now be 
« my endeavour to atone for all my paſt inadver- 
e tencies, and, by making her perfectly contented, 
« render all about her fo,” X 


„ FoRBEAR, my dear, rejoined Aranthe, to Iay 
ee thoſe accuſations on yourſelf, which are alone m 

« due : I was too ignorant of my happineſs, as well 
« as of my duty; but my future behaviour ſhall 
de convince you, ourſervants, and all whe know us, 
« that I now am truly ſenſible of my miſtakes,” 


Taz next day Sergius ordered a fine collation 
to be prepared, to which all the friends on both 
ſides were invited, to do honour to this reconcilia- 
tion, which was call'd his ſecond nuptials; and 
both he and Aranthe repeated, over and over, to 
the company, what they had before avowed in the 
preſence of their ſervants, to the great ſatisfaction 
of every one, as well as to themſelves. 


— 


EACH was now indeed too ſincerely ſenſible 
wherein they had done amiſs, to relapſe into their 
former errors: — they have ever fince taken more 


pleaſure in condeſcending to whatever they per- 
| cei ve 
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ceive to be the inclination of each other, than 
-ever they did in oppoling it. 


SELDOM, however, does one meet with a ca- 
taſtrophe like this z not can it ever happen but where 
there is a very great fund of love on both ſides; 
for, where the paſſion is once totally extinguiſhed, 
it is ſcarce poſſible ever to rekiadle it, and we lay 
with Morat, 


&« To flames once paſt I cannot backward move 
Call yeſterday again, and I may love.“ 


Tun parting, therefore, of perſons who have 
been once joined in marriage, has in it ſomething 
extremely ſhocking ; and, to add to the other mis- 
fortunes it infallibly brings on, is generally at- 
. tended. with the loſs of reputation on both ſides : 
— if they behave with the greateſt circumſpec- 
tion, they will ſtill be ſuſpected to have other en- 
gagements; and, as many in thoſe circumſtances 
are really but too guilty, thoſe moſt innocent can- 
not keep themſelves irom falling under the like 
cenſure, and all their virtue will be looked upon 
no more than as a vice well hid. 


SINCE then ſo many inconveniencies are the 
ſure effects either of living together in a mutual 
diſaffection, or of ſeparating intirely, how care- 
fully ought we to examine the principles, ſenti- 
ments, and humour of the perſon we think of 
"marrying, before we enter into a ſtate, which 
there is no poſſibility of changing but by death, 
or what, to thoſe who have any ſhare of pru- 
| dence, and ſenſe of honour, an — wonle than 


death. 


DirrExxxr opinions in religion are, indeed, 
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of all others the leaſt capable of a reconciliation' : 
it is not in nature for two people, who think each 


other in the wrong in fo material a point, to agree 
long together, though they ſhould endeavour to do 


it ever ſo ſtrenuouſly. — The ſtrongeſt reaſon, and 
the beſt underſtanding, will hardly be able always 
to guard againſt the prejudice of education, and 
thoſe precepts inſtilled into us in our early years 
of life; and though all who run the ſame riſque 
with that unfortunate pair, whoſe ſtory I related 
in my laſt, may, by their being leſs bigotted, not 
fall into the like calamities they did, nor even any 
thing adequate to thoſe Amonia laments, yet it is 
almoſt impoſſible but words, at ſome time or other, 
will be let drop by one of them, which will give 
umbrage to the other on this account, and be the 
cauſe of heart-burnings and ſecret murmurs, which 
cannot fail to embitter all the felicities of their 
union, if not quite diſſolve it. 


Bur TI ſhall now take my leave of this ſubject ;. 


— the incloſure of my pacquet affords yet one 
more letter, which has a right to be inſerted, as 
it touches on a foible tao common in both ſexes, 
but more particularly aſcribed to thoſe of my 


OWN,” 


To the FEMALE SPECTATOR, 


cc MADAM, 

«IT is-a maxim with me, that whatever is 
„ needleſs is impertinent; and to make you any 
* compliment on the laudableneſs of your under- 
e taking, or the judicious and agreeable manner in 
© which you execute it, would be no more than 
© to tell the world it is day-light when the ſun 
* ſhines in his full meridian ſplendor : — every 
© body is ſenſible of, and confeſſes, the merit of 

| | EEE % your 
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our Writings, and I am but one among the 
o Nalin of your admirers. 


600 Bksipks, or J am very much deceived, I 
ce ſee enough into your foul to know you will be 
ce better pleaſed even with the ſmalleſt hint that 
ec may contribute to the uſefulneſs of your work, 
« than with any thing that could be faid in com- 


ac mendation of It. 


« I May, however, acknowledge, that as in 2 
tc beautiful face there is ſome one feature which 
« more particularly ſtrikes the eye, ſo in your late 
« eſſay of the diſtinction between good and bad 
cc taſte, there is ſomewhat that affords ſuperior 

ce pleaſure and improvement.—Y ou there, I think, 
c may be ſaid to have outdone yourſelf; and 1 
cannot help believing, that, immerged as we are 
« in folly and ſtupidity, what you have advanced 
« in that piece will have an effect on many of 


„your readers. 


„WER there to be a perfect rectification of 
4 taſte, it would be impoſſible for us to err in any 
« one thing; but tho' that would be to become 
« angels before our time, and cannot be attain- 
« able while on this {ide the grave, yet does it be- 
« hove every one to come as near it as \_uman nas 
« ture will admit. | 


ou ſex, madam, whoſe beautiful forma- 
« tion renders you half cherubial from your birth, 
« have it in your power to appear altogether io 
« with a very little care, How great a pity is it 
„ then, when, inſtead of improving thofe charms 
« Heaven has ſo bounteouſly endowed you with, 
% you diſguiſe, deform, and very often intirely 


murder them |! — nay, take more pains to ren- 
| | „der 
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« der yourſelves diſagreeable, than you have occa- 
« fjon to do to become the moſt compleat work 
« of the ereation ! | | 


« HE FEMALE SPECTATOR has, indeed, 
ce remonſtrated, that if half the aſſiduity which is 
paid to the perſon, were employed in embelliſh- 
c ing the mind, women might eaſily vie with us 
ec men in our molt valuable accompliſhments; but 
] am ſorry to obſerve, that there are ladies, who, 
< though they read with pleaſure what they ima- 
e gine is a compliment to their ſex, make no man- 
ner of progreſs towards their own particular de- 

6 ſerving it. | PTS 


40 I AM very far from accuſing the ladies of 


cc believe them much more free from any thing 
te that can be called fo, than we in general are.— 
What I mean is, that they are too apt to miſtake 


c any vicious propenſities: —on the contrary, I 


« what is moſt becoming in them, and by aiming 


<« to pleaſe too much, make themſelves. incapab 
e of pleaſing at all. | 


„I would be endleſs to repeat the various 


a artifices of the toilet; nor can I pretend to be 

<< perfectly acquainted with them, having never 
< yet been bleſſed with a wife : —all J know is 
* from two ſiſters, who are yet both unmarried, 
* and I hope will continue ſo, while they conti- 
nue to think the ſole glory of a woman conſiſts 
« in having fine things ſaid to her, on thoſe en- 
„ dowments which can never render a reaſonable 
«© man happy, and which in time will bring her 
e into contempt, even with the very fop who pre- 
* tends to admire her, 
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Bor I deſcend not ſo low as to take notice 
** of the curling -irons, the falſe locks, the eye- 
© brow-ſhapers, the pearl-coſmetic, the Italien 
© red, or any of thoſe injudicouſly called face- 
*© mending ſtratagems, ar even of the ſtudied leer, 
* or the forced languor of the eye, nor of the 
* ſcrewed-up mouth, or ſtrained pout of the un- 
<< der lip, nor of a thouſand other unnatural modes 
<< and geſtures of the body, howeyer ridiculous 
* they who practiſe them may appear; but it is 
< that kind of affeRation in the manners, which, 
more than all I have mentioned, deprives them 
.** of that reſpect they would otherwiſe command 


© from our ſex, 


« War I mean is, when they forget them- 
< ſelves ſo far as to imagine that which was ſcarce 
s pardonable in youth is agreeable in maturity, or 
even old age. Bo 


_ © Wyzn I ſee a girl of fourteen: or fifteen al- 
ic ways jumping, laughing, patting the man wo 
„ talks to her on the ſhoulder, or friſking from 
& him, as if frighted at the fight of a perſon of a 
* contrary fex, I only think the has ſkill enough 
to know the difference between them, and am 
not ſhocked at her behaviour: when I find one 
„of five-and-twenty playing the ſame tricks, I 
< am aſhamed and ſorry for her: — but when the 
% gambol. continues to thirty, forty, and ſo on, 
„ hat can be more prepoſterous ? | 


« A WOMAN may have her charms in every 
„ ſtage of life, provided ſhe knows how to ma- 
ce nage them. — Extreme youth pleaſes with its 
_ * ſimplicity ; — maturity excites our love with 

© elegance of converſation; and old age commands 


* reſpeR, with its advice and chearful gravity. , 
| 7 
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«© In a word, the ſex can never be diſagreeable 
cc but when diſcretion is wanting; and when it is, 
te the moſt beautiful among them can never retain, 
e for any long ſpace. of time, either the love or 
cc eſteem of a man of true underſtanding. 


I was perſuaded, by a friend of mine, to 


go with him one day to viſit Lyſetta, a lady to 
% whom the world gave no very favourable cha- 


ce rafter : — they ſaid ſhe was a widow of between 


ce thirty and forty years of age, had a face far 
© from handſome, and was fo very fat, that ſhe 


% might paſs more for a Wapping landlady than. 


na perſon of condition; yet that ſhe had the va- 
© nity to pretend to youth, beauty, and good- 
6 ſhape, and was, in off, one of the greateſt co- 
<< quets of the age. h 


« PREJUDICED With this idea, I went with 


© out imagining myſelf in any danger of becoming 
© her captive ; but never was I fo much amazed, 
* as when, inſtead of the giddy, fluttering old 


© girl T was: made to expect, I found myſelf re- 
* ccived in the politeſt manner, by a lady, who, 
„though ſhe ſeemed about the years I was in- 
* formed, had nothing about her of the decays of 
time: — her features were not indeed the fineſt 
turned I had ever ſeen, but very regular, and 
© had a certain ſweetneſs and compoſure in them, 
which to me appeared amiable : — neither was: 
her bulk ſo difagreeable as had been repre- 
* ſented, becauſe ſhe ſeemed to take no pains to 
* conſtrain it; and her deportment, the whole 
© time we ftaid, ſuch as malice. itfelf could not ac- 


© cuſe of any thing unbecoming her circumſtances. 


ein the leaſt reſpect whatever, 


« In ſhort, I thought her ſuch as no man need 
V 
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« be aſham'd to make the miſtreſs of his heart; 
« and though I cannot ſay I was downright in 
c love with her, I verily believe that ſeeing her a 
« few times more ſuch as ſhe then was, could 


have made me fo, 


«© I coULD not help reproaching my friend 
c for the report he had made ef this lady, who, 
«I told him, I could find no way anfwerable to 
«it; to which he replied, that he had ſaid no 
« worſe than what was ſaid by all that knew her; 
but that he confeſs'd he was a little ſurprized, 
for he had never before ſeen her either look or 
„ behave ſo well, and that he could not imagine 
* what had wrought ſo great a change in her for 
< the better. | 1 


& I Took little notice of what he ſaid, as to 
s that point, not doubting but ſhe had always been 
the ſame, though he pretended the contrary : 
„ — eager, however, to be convinced, I ſome 
time after asked him if he would take me with 
him again to make her a ſecond viſit : —he rea- 
« dily complied with my requeſt, and told me, 
ce that if ſhe always behaved in the faſhion ſhe did 
& when I was there before, he ſhould think her a 
„very converſable woman. | WET 


«© Ws found her at home, and my acquain- 
© tance ſending. up his name, ſhe ran to receive 
ss us at the top of the ſtair- caſe: O, my dear Sir 

John,“ baw!'d ſhe out, (with a voice as dif- 
„ ferent from that ſhe ſpoke in when I ſaw her 

& ficſt, as a quail- pipe from a lute) < I deſpair'd of 
ever ſeeing you again: — why I was a la mort 
c when you were here laſt, — half dead with the 
* yapours, and ſo hideouſly grave that I was 


enough to fright you.“ * 
o 
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«© You have, however, recovered your ſpirits, I 
<« ſee, reply'd Sir John, giving a look at me, who 
« was aſtoniſhed at the difference in the ſame 
« woman, more than I remember to have ever 
ce been in my whole life, | 


© By this time we were all got into the dining- 
& room; but, good gods ! what a hoyden ! What 
&« affectation of youth | — How did ſhe aim to 
give a. ſpring ſometimes to one window, ſome- 
ce times to another; — her legs, indeed, would 
have performed their office well enough, but 
her wieldy hips came wadling after, like two 
<& paniers on the back of a mule. 


« As to the diſcourſe ſhe entertained us with, 
e will give you a part in her very words: “Sir 
John, you and your friend ſhall ſquire me to 
„ Ranelagh to night; but on our faying we were 
ce engaged at another place, — Hang you, ſaid ſhe, 
6 you ſhould not go with me if you would; I will 
cc {end for Mr. : No, now I think on it, I 
will have my Lord M —— : What a fool I am 
© to forget Sir Thomas. Aye, aye, he ſhall go 
<« with me; it will make his wife go mad, poor 
« wretch !* Then cloſed her fine ſpeech with a 
ha! ha! ha! loud enough to have ſet all the 
dogs in the neighbourhood a barking, 


« FROM this ſhe run into telling us of a coun- 
e try 'ſquire, who had hanged himſelf in his own 
<< barn, on ſeeing her take ſnuff out of the par- 
«© ſon's box; then gave us a detail of a thouſand 
fine things ſhe had lately bought; — railed 
<* againſt the war, which threatened the prohibi- 
« tion of cambricks, — wiſhed all the Papiſts, 
“except the queen of Hungary, at the Devil — 
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ec cried up Sullivan's ſinging at Ranelagh ; ſaid 


e nothing in Cock's laſt auction was worth a groat; 


repeated two half ſtanzas of a ſong made on a 
« lady at Scarborough Spaw ; and amidſt this 
© medley of incoherencies interſperſed ſo much 
& of her own affairs, as to let us know that the 
© banker, who had moſt cf her fortune» in his 
© hands, had like to have made a break, and that 
te the news of his being gone off, had put her into 
& that ſolemn humour fir John had found her in 
at bis laſt viſit. _ 


„H could not, on her relating this, help con- 
&« gratulating her, that ſhe received intelligence 
« early enough to lodge her money in more ſafe 
« hands. — Aye, cried ſhe, it was lucky; I ſhould 
& have been obliged otherwiſe to have taken up 
cc with ſome fellow of quality or another, in order 
ce to ſupport my equipage : — ha, — would not 
ec that have been a mortitying thing?“ — Then 


er turned her eyes into a half ſquint. 


« Bor, madam, had you ſeen the thouſand 


““ different geſtures with which this inundation 


of impertinence was accompanied, you would, 
«© doubtleſs, have bluſhed for her: ſometimes ſhe 
cc would*hrow herſelf back in her chair, and ex- 
«© tend her arms, with two fiſts at the end of 
c them, each of which was big enough to fell an 

cc ox; ſometimes again they were contractec, 
«© and the ſhoulders, which, indeed, nature had 
« placed pretty near the ears, were thruſt up to 
« meet them quite, in what I ſuppoſe, ſhe thought 
« a genteel ſhrug ; but the motion J perceived ſhe 
«< moſt delighted herſelf in, was diſplaying her 
© plump and well jointed fingers, in continually 


«© putting in order the curls that hung down in 


* her neck, and making them perform the _— 
| wa. 


— 
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4 of a comb, in-ſtraitening or buckling the hair at 
e pleaſure. | | 


ce Tx ſhort, ſuch a lump of affectation and im- 


e nertinence, as ſhe now appeared to me, quite 
ce wearied my patience, and made me pluck Sir 
«© John by the ſleeve two or three times, in order 
« to engage him to ſhorten his viſit, before I could 


& prevail on him to do it; — which, he afterwards 
« owned, was malice in him, and that he kept me 
< there in order to revenge the little credit I had 
& oiven to his charecter of this lady, who, indeed, 
I was now convinced, merited much more than 
he had ſaid, or that, in effect, was in the power 


* of any words to deſcribe. 


« FRoM her houſe we went to a tavern, where 
© he was extremely merry on me for the diſap- 


« pointment I had received, and rallied me in a 


« manner which, I muſt confeſs, I truly deſerved, 
e for imagining I could diſcover more of a woman 


© by being one hour in her company, than he, 
© who was a man that knew the town as well as 


« myſelf, could be able to do in an acquaintance 


« of ſome years. | 


« WE fell, however, by degrees, into more 
© ſerious converſation, and could not forbear la- 


© menting the unhappy propenſity this woman 


„had to gaiety, and the little care ſhe took in 


* diſtinguiſhing between what would render her 
© amiable or ridiculous, as it was really in her 


< power to make herſelf either the one or the 
oh other. 


HE owned with me, that ſhe was perfectly 
* deſirable the firſt time I ſaw her; and J ac- 
ts. 1 | 4c quieſced 
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40 quieſced as readily with him, that ſhe was on 
my ſecond vilit the very reverſe. 


&© THE misfortunes, which it ſeems ſhe was ap- 
« prehenfive of falling into, had taken off all that 
ce fierceneſs and wanton roll of her eyes, which I 
c had juſt now ſeen in them, and which appears 
„ fo diſagreeable, and given a certain compoſed- 
© neſs to all her features at that time, which was 
&« infinitely becoming; but thoſe fears once re- 
& moved, ſhe relapſed again into her former follies, 
& and became as deſpicable as ever. 


& THERE are, doubtleſs, good FEMALE SPEC- 
& TATOR, more women, beſide the lady I have 
&« been ſpeaking of, who muſt be miſerable before 
& they can be made happy, and be brought to think 
« themſelves diſagreeable, before they can be 
c thought handſome by others, 


« You may poſſibly have heard of a young 
4c creature of the town, known more by the 
<« name of the Kitten, than by that ſhe» derived 
« from her father: — ſhe was young, extremely | 
4 ſlender, and had ſmall and fine proportioned 
„limbs, and the little anticks with which ſhe 
<« diverted her cuſtomers were becoming enough 
* in one of her age and circumſtances ; but 
«« when a woman of fortune and condition, tho 
4 ſhe be even young and well made, condeſcends 
« to play the Kitten, and ape one of thoſe 
c wretches, who behave in that manner only tor 
« bread, they muſt have more complaiſance for the 
4 ſex than I pretend to, that can treat them with 
c any degree of reſpect. 


« How doubly abſurd is it then, when people of 


« an adyanced age and groſs body, give them- 
| 66 ſe] ves 


.— 


- 


40 ſelves thoſe childiſh and aFeRted aits, - 
« loſing all the praiſe of what they are, by endea- 
« youring to excite praiſe for what they are not, 
, nor ever can be. 


« Hap the lady I "LS mana been in rea- 
ce lity deprived of all that we call the goods of 
fortune, ſhe would certainly have been eſtim- 
cc able for thoſe which are peculiarly the gifts of 
4% Heaven and Nature, a reaſonable foul and a 
„ oraceſul perſon. — While under thoſe anxieties, 
© ſhe doubtleſs had. the power of thought and re- 
& flection, and the too volatile part of her conſti- 
& tution being abated, made her look and act as 
&« ſhe ought; but the misfortune Was, that theſe 
e apprehenſions were no ſooher removed than ſhe 
<< relaps'd again into her former ſelf, and became 
as giddy, as vain, and as truly contemptible as 
„ ever. 


Bur when I ſat down to write to the FEMALE 
© SPECTATOR, it was not my intention to dwell 
con any individual perſon ; and I know not how 
<< have bꝛen led into a prolixity, on the mention 
of this lady, which I am far from being pleaſed 
< with myſelf; but as the picture [ have drawn 
«« for her may bear a reſemblance of many others, 
„it may go ſome way towards anſwering the end 
*I have in view. 


& WHicH is, madam, to prevail with the ladies 
„to be as well ſatisfied with themſelves at fifty 
< as at fifteenz to convince them that there are 
* charms, which are not in the power of the old 
<« gentleman with the ſeythe and hour-glaſs to 
„ mow down; and that it is entirely their own 
< fault if they do not find him in reality more a 


ce friend than an enemy, ſince, for one perfection 
Von. III. M « he 


3 7 lady dejected and miſerable in her mind at 


the Cecays it has brought on, ſhe thinks to hide 


behaviour of youth, and affects to be at forty, 


beldam from her great grand- daughter. For my 


e the ladies act in a more 35 manner, till 


** take proper methods to be ſo. © 
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* he deprives them of, they may, if they pleaſe, 
© receive a thouſand from him, 


«TI AM always very much concerned when ! 


« the firſt approach of a wrinkle in her face; and 
& more induſtrious to conceal the ſmalleſt creaſe 
e about her eyes, than ſhe Would be to heal the 
<« largeſt ſcar in her reputation; but I am yet 
„ more troubled, when, conſcious of her age, and 


ce it from the world by aſſuming the air, dreſs, and 


& what, if ſhe has common ſenſe, ſhe would have 
ce been aſh imed to be at five-and- twenty. 


r this | is ſo reigning a ſoible among the 
„fair, that were they all ro wear vizard masks, | 
there would be no poſſibility of diſtinguiſhing the 


part, I expect nothing more than that, in a little 
time, the old ladies will wear hanging-ſleeve 
coats, and bibs and aprons, as well as little round- 
* ear'd caps and curls in their necks, 


* BuT as all this proceeds merely from the 
terror of being thought old, I deſpair of ſeeing 


© they can reconcile themſelves to ſubmit to thoſe 
<< different ſtages which nature has allotted, and 
&« which they 1 may equally be agreeable in, if wit 


& I KNow no doctrine which would more be- 
*© come you to ing ulcate into your fair readers, 
nor that would preſerve them fo. effectually 
„ againſt falling into errors of all kinds. In ex- 


i LIE therefore that you will vouchſafe this 
Sb place 
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« a place in your next lucubtations, and add 
% ſomething of your own on the occaſion, I re- 
ce main, with the moſt perfect veneration, 
„ MA DAM, 
« Your moſt humble, and 


| „ Moſt devoted ſervant, 
& - $6: 0," 


IT is to be wiſhed, indeed, that the character 
this gentleman has given us, under the name of 
Lyſetta, might not be aſcribed to a great number 
of our ſex ; and that the impartiality the FEMALE 
SPECTATOR has promiſed to obſerve, would have 
permitted us to have flifled, under the preterice 
of its being a perſonal reflection, a piece of ſatire, 
which we fear will be looked upon as but too ge- 
neral. 


Wi) Ar is there, after all, that is fo terrible in 
being known to have more y-ars over our heads 
than we had twenty years ago? — Is not the de- 
fire of a long life natural to us all? — Is it not 
the wiſh of our beſt friends, and the compliment 
of our politeſt acquaintance ? — Why then do 
we murmur at attaining it? —endeavour as much 
as we can to conceal we have arrived at it, and 
run back into all the follies of youth, to cheat the 
diſcernment of thoſe that ſee us, and give the lye 
to time? | 


© How vain alſo is the attempt — December's 
froſt might as eaſily aſſume the livery of gaudy 
May, as fifty look like fiiteen: yet both ſeaſons 
have their pleaſures; and, as we provide warm 
cioaths and fire to defend us againſt the blaſts of 
winter, ſo, if we take care betimes to lay in a 

BE 2. ock 
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ſtock of knowledge and experience, age will find 
ſufficient in itſelf to compenſate for the loſs of 


youth. | 


THE joys afforded by the one are fleeting, hur- 
rying, and ſenſual ; thoſe of the other permanent, 
ſolid, and ſpiritual, ſays a celebrated French author, 
And the truth of his words I am confident will be 
confeſſed by all thoſe, who, having indulged the 
gaieties of youth, know how to improve the ad- 
vantages of riper years. | 


Tk affectation of appearing younger than we 
are, is certainly the moſt groſs of any we can be 
guilty of; becauſe it includes in it all thoſe dif- 
ferent kinds, which, fingly practiſed, render a per- 
ſon ridiculous. 5 5 


Bur I think our correſpondent in the character 
of Lyſetta, whether real or feigned, has ſummed 
up every thing that can be ſaid on this head, in 
regard to our ſex, except that envy, which an ab- 
ſurd ambition of being thought leſs old than we 
are, naturally excites in us againſt all who are 
younger than ourſelves in effect, or that appear ſo 
by having more delicate complexions, or features 
leſs ſubjeR to the decays of time. | 


I musT confefs I have been an eye-witneſs of 
inſtances, which, if I had not been ſo, would 
have been incredible to me.on the report of others; 
wherein this paſſion has been carried to ſuch a 
height in ſome women, as to make them hate even 
their own daughters, only for being poſſeſſed of 
that bloom which themſelves had loſt, 


How 
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How cruelly then may we expect ſuch women 
will deal with all thoſe of their acquaintance, leſs 
advanced in years! — How m ny thouſand faults 
will blackening envy find, or invent to deftroy, as 
much as poſſible, all the gogd opinion the world 
has of them —Detraction will leſſen the merit of 
the moſt conſpicuous virtues 5 defamation miſre- 
_ preſent thoſe of a more doubtful kind; and malice 
magnify every little error to a mountainous extent. 


Ir is hard to ſay, whether the folly or the wick= 

edneſs of ſuch a diſpoſition is moſt predominant : 
— ſure nothing can be more abſurd, than to 
imagine outſelves enriched by our neighbour's po- 
veity ; nor can any thing be more fiend-1l:ke, than 
to take pleaſure in the ruin of others. 


THERE requires but a common ſhare of under- 
ſtanding, methinks, to ſhew us, that it is not by 
the merit of others, but our own, that we are 
judged. — Shall I be the more virtuous becauſe 
another 1s diſcovered to be vicious? — Will the 
defects of other people's features render my own 
more lovely - Wild imagination! How can any 
one impoſe thus upon them{elves ? 


IF every one, inſtead of endeavouring to ex- 
poſe all the faults of her acquaintance, and de- 
preciating all their perfections, would endeavour 
to regulate her own conduct and behaviour, I 
dare anſwer, let her face be ever ſo plain, or her 
years ever fo much advanced, ſhe will ſuffer 
nothing from the world on the ſcore of her age 
and uglineſs: —-every imperfection of the perſon 
will be ſwallowed up and loſt in obſerving the 
beauty of the mind and manners, and all who 
know will both efteem and love her,— As we uſed 
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to ſay of a celebrated actreſs, who, with all the 
diſadvantages of a bad voice, and worſe perſon, be- 
22me the greateſt ornament of the ſtage, that “ ſhe 
played away her face and voice:“ ſo, whoever act; 
up to the character Heaven has placed her in life, 
and does not deviate from reaſon and from nature, 
Will have ſuch attractions in her behaviour, as will 
intirely take off the attention from any perſonal 
blemiſhes or decays, be they ever ſo great. 


Ou that it were poſſible for my whole fex 
to be convinced of this great truth, and it then 
never would be ſaid there was an old or an ugly 
woman in the world, Our converſation would 
be always ſought with eagerneſs, and no man 
would quit our company, but with the deſire to re- 
ENVY it. , 


T's reflection is ſuſicient, one would ima- 
gine, to make every woman take thoſe methods 
of pleaſing, which alone have the power of doing 
it: — the deſire of rendering ourſelves agreeable 
to ſociety, is no leſs laudable than it is natural: 
but no woman of underſtanding would wiſh to re- 
ceive applauſe for thoſe very things, which, ſhe is 
conſcious in herſelf, rather deſerve cenſure, — It 
is only the thoughtleſs coquet, who is delighted 
with praiſes, which, ſhe may eaſily perceive, if 
not too much blinded by her vanity, are as far 
from being meant by the perſon who ſpeaks them, 
as they are from being juſt, | 


Bur, as ridiculous as little kinds of affectation 
are in our ſex, they are yet leſs ſupportable in 
the other. — When a man, with all the advan- 
tages of a liberal education, a general converſation 


in the world, and who ought to know-that his 


leak merit is 4 handſome face, ſhall tremble at a 
| pimple, 
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pimple, and be alarmed at the very thought of a 
wrinkle, how ſtrangely does he degenerate from 
the intent of nature ! 


Yer, that ſuch may be ſeen every day ſaun- 
tering in the park, at court, at all our great coffee- 
houſes, and in moſt public places, I believe 
none of my readers need to be told. | 

Ix has often made me ſmile to myſelf to hear 
ſome men, who in other things have a great ſhare 


of underſtanding, are yet ſo weak in this, that 
whenever any tranſaction is mentioned that hap- 


pened in the time of their youth, they artfully 
pretend not to be perfectly acquainted with it, and 
ask a thouſand impertinent queſtions, that the 
company may believe they had not then attained 


to a ſufficient age to be capable of remembering * 


any thing concerning it, and think themſelves hap- 


py if they can, by this ſtratagem, drop a few of the 


years they have paſſed over. 


In a word, though long life is a bleſſing defired 


and prayed for by every one, we ſhall find few 
willing to acknowledge the attainment of it; and 


of all the gifts that Heaven beſtows, this is the leaſt 


boaſted of, though Mr. Waller fo juſtly ſays of the 
laft years of a long life, 


4 The ſoul with noble reſolutions deckt, 
The body ſtooping, does herſelf erect; 
Clouds of affections from our younger eyes 
„ Conceal that happineſs which age deſcries: 
The mind's dark cottage, batter'd anddecay'd, 
Lets in new light through chinks that time 
„ hath made: | 
cc Stronger by weakneſs, wiſer men become, 
As they draw near to their eternal home.“ 


«> 


-- 
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Bor, however we may reaſon on this occaſion, 
there is ſome what of an irkſomeneſs to growing 
old, which few people are wile enough to keep 
themſelves from feeling, and fewer yet have pru- 
dence enough to conceal. — Whether this is im- 
planted in nature or not, I will not take upon me 
to determine abſolutely; but may venture to give 
it as my opinion, that, to what ſource ſoever ow- 
ing, it may be conquered by a due reflection on 
the many ſolid advantages which age beſtows, and 
is wholly our own fault if we do not enjoy. 


I MIGHT add too, that the neceſſity of ſub- 
mitting to the laws of nature, ſhould make us en- 
deavour to be eaſy under a change, which we 
know all muſt ſuffer, if not cut ſhort by an un- 
timely fate; but reſignation is not a virtue every 
one can practiſe; thoſe only who have the ſeeds of 
true picty in their hearts are capable of it, and ſuck 
ſtand in no need of admonitions: — as to others, 
all chat can be urged, may be ſummed up in this 
ſhort maxim, | | 5 


No to affect the manners of youth, and then 
& old age will neither be burthenſome to ourſelves, 


ce nor diſpleaſing to thoſe about us.“ 


T SHALL therefore ſay no more on this head: 
I believe my readers expect I ſhould now perform 
the promiſe made, in the laſt but one of theſe eſ- 
ſays, and give an account in what manner our 
little ſociety paſs'd our time, in the ramble we took 
two months ago into the country. 


As we went to the ſeat of one of the moſt ac- 
compliſhed perſons upon earth, we could not fail 
of being elegantly entertained ; but the weather, 


which the whole ſummer feemed as if the 
2-H courſe 


* f : * 
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courſe of nature was perverted, was altogether un- 
propitious to our main view in going into the 
country; and inſtead of contemplating, as Philo- 
Naturz had recommended, the wonders of na- 
ture, in the formation of thoſe millions of diffe- 
rent inſects and animals, which the fields and gar- 
dens would have preſented, obliged us to ſtay, for 
the moſt part, within doors, and paſs our hours in 
the ſame amuſements we are accuſtomed to enjoy 
when in London, | 


WHENEVER a few hours of ſun-ſhine had ren- 
de red it practicable to walk, we fallied forth with 
our microſcopes ; but the uv uſual cold, and almoſt 
continual rain, or what was even worſe, a kind 
of poiſonous dew that ſometimes fell, even in what 
ſeemed a fair day, had either deſtroyed great part 
of thoſe little creatures which I have formerly ſeen 
hanging at the Jeaves of plants, or ſkipping on the 
graſs, orelſe had driven them to take ſhelter in a 
more warm and dry receſs, where we had not {kill 
enough to difcover them. 


CATERPILLARS, indeed, we ſaw in great 
numbers, and were very much diveited to obſerve, 
how, on the leaſt touch, they ſhrunk themſelves 
up into a little heap, or bell, by the help of fing, 
placed at certain diſtances round their bodies. — 
We zlfo took notice, that the difference of their 
colours proceeded from the different herbage on 


which they fed; but none of us were able to con- 


ceive what it was gave them thoſe beautiful gold 


ſpecks, with which ſome of them were adorned, 


till a very ingenious gentleman, who ſometimes 
aſſiſted our ſpeculations, informed us, that theſe 
inſects had ſmall fibres between their outward coat 
aud ſkin, filled with a thinner and more delicate 
juice than that which ſunp'ies trem with ſtrengta, 
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and converts to glue whenever they would fallen 
themſelves to any thing; and that this fine liquid, 
tranipiring by the heat of the ſun, becomes of the 
ſame colour with the rays that call'd it forth. 


As there area vaſt variety of theſe creatures, 
I think the learned ſay, no leſs than upwafd of 
three hundred different ſpecies, which yet all paſs 
under the fame name, one cannot help admiring 
ne wiſdom and juſtice of Nature, which has be- 
itowed her boun ics, even on inſects, which appear 
to contemptible to us, with ſuch an impartia] hand, 
that had they the gift of reaſon, none of them 
would find cauſe to envy the others: — the proper- 
ties of each being ſo alike valuable, that none 
would be a gainer by the exchange. 


THERE are a fort, who at firſt fight appear 
more ugly than any of the reſt ; — they ſeem all 
of a dirty brown colour, and are covered with 
hair of the ſame hue, which is long and coarſe, 
like the briſtles of a boar; but when you come to 
examine them, you will find beauties you little 
expected : — that ſhaggy coat; which is doubtleſs 
given them for a protection, but hides from the 
naked eye a [kin perfectiy enamelled with go'd 
aud purple: — they have heads quite round, and 
exactly. reſemble a globe of amber both for 
clearnzſs and colour : — their eyes are wonder- 
fully fine, whether we conſider their ſhape or 
luitrez and that they have very ſharp teeth I ex- 
perienced, by Izying one of them on the back of 
my hand, in order to examine it more carefully: 
— they have a great number of feet, as I believe 
all caterpiilars have in genera], but I perceive the 
chief ſttength of theie is in thoſe two that are 
placed at the extremity of the body, and have fo 
1142326 claſiiicity in them, as to enable the creature 

5 {9 
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to raiſe itſelf almoſt upright, whenever any pro- 
penſity, of which we know not the occaſion, ex- 
cites it to that motion. 


TRE worthy gentleman I before mentioned, 
and who is a great contemplator of the minute 
works of nature, told us, that this ſpecies of the 
caterpillar is of the Chameleon kind, and changes 


its hue according to the weather. — If we had 


continued in the country a little longer, I would 
certaialy have made the experiment, by keeping 
one of them in a box, with ſome earth, and the 
ſame ſort of leaves on which I found t feeding; 


for though I am willing to pay a due deference to 
the judgment of that gentleman, I am rather apt to 
believe the colour of theſe animals more owing to 


their food than the air they breathe, 


TEE other caterpillars, which we found on the 
apple-trees, the cabbages, and ſeveral plants in the 
kitchen-garden, were of a fine green, and had not 
thoſe hairy mantles, by which we inferred they 
were leſs defended from any ipclemencies of the 
air than thoſe I have mentioned ; but then we 
found they had a fort of glue within their bowels, 
by the ejection of which they could, when any 
danger of that nature threatened, faſten themſelves 
ſo firmly to the bark of a tree, or any other place 
they choſe for an aſylum, that it was not in the 


power of the roughe#t b:aſts of Boreas to ſhake 


them off, 


VWHEREFORE then ought not we, who pre- 
tend to reaſon, to be content with the ſtation in 
which we are placed? — Why do we envy the 
riches of one neighbour, the perſonal perſections 
of another, or any of thoſe things which we ſee 


enjoyed by others, and are conſcious of being de- 
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ficient in ourſelves ? The All-wiſe Creator has diſ- 
penſed to every one a ſufficiency to make him hap- 
py, and it lies on us alone to manage the talents he 
bas given, ſo as not to ſtand in need of more. 


How ftrangely ſtupid in us is it to complain 
for want of amuſements, when nature has pio- 
vided ſuch an infinite variety, that we can. turn 
our eyes no where without finding ſomewhat to 
gratify the enquiring ſoul ! — But ſo blind are we 
to our own happineſs, that we neglect every thing 
capable of affording a real ſatisfaction, to run in 
queſt either of ſhadowy things, or of ſuch things 
as in the end pay ſhort-lived joys with laſting 
anguiſh, 


THERE is certainly ſomewhat ſo innocently 
pleaſing, and at the ſame time ſo very improving, 
in contemplating even the moſt minute works of 
the creation, that I cannot help wondering they are 
not more attended to. 


Tuk officers of the ſtate, - indeed, the com- 
manders of fleets and armies, and all thoſe whoſe 
time is taken up, either in employments for the 
ſervice of the nation, or in trades, or other avoca- 
tions, for the ſuſtenance of their particular fami- 
lies, cannot be expected to bend their thoughts 
this way ; but the ladies, and thoſe gentlemen who 
have many vacant hours upon their hands, could 
not, methinks, employ them in a more agreeable 
manner, | 55 


Every element affords ſuch a profuſion of 
matter for our entertainment, that we can no 
where Caſt our eyes without diſcovering ſomething 
new. — As we were taking a little walk one 

morning 
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morning in the garden, where the ground had 
been lately thrown up, in order to make ſome al- 
teration in one of the-parterres, Euphroſine, who 
was leaning on my arm, imagined ſhe ſaw a kind 
of motion in ſome parts of the looſe earth, and 
immediately mentioned it to me, who, I confeſs, 
was not ſo quick ſighted as to perceive any agi- 
tation: — we both, however, had recourſe to our 
microſcopes, and I was ſoon convinced ſhe was 
not deceived, and that there was really a motion 
in ſeveral of thoſe clods which had been ſcattered 
about the edges of the bank they had been taken 
from. | * 


WE call'd out to Mira and the noble widow, 
who were at ſome diſtance from us talking to the 
gardener, and being joined by them, each of us 
took in our hands one of theſe animated hil- 


locks, and by the help of our glaſſes found they 


were full of little living creatures incaſed in ſhells, 
which ſeemed exactly the ſame of thoſe of ſnails, 
though of a different colour, and almoſt tranſ- 


parent, 


To be aſſured, if poſſible, what they were, we | 


ut a ſufficient quantity of earth into a pot, and 
then laid them lightly into it, ſtrewing a few vine- 
leaves on the top, and carried them into the par- 
lour, with a ſtrict charge to all the ſervants not to 
remove it from its place, nor ſuffer any thing to 
fall upon it, or cruſh the earth. E 


WE alſo took a particular care that there ſhould 

- be no worms, nor any thing elſe in the food we 
had prepared, which might be of prejudice to our 

young nurſery. nets 


For the ſirſt two days we could ſee nothing 


Ty 
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of them, but on the third had the ſatisfaction to 
perceive ſeveral had broke up their covering, and 
nibbled the leaves we laid for their ſuſtenance : 

— We then took one of them out, and found it 
conſiderably increaſed in bulk, and that the ſhell 
was grown harder, and of a more brown colour, 
and could now diſcern thoſe four antlers, or horns, 
as they are vulgarly called, but are in reality 


jointed tubes, which they can either extend or con- 


tract at pleaſure: at the er of theſe are 
placed their eyes, and we are told ſerve alſo as or- 
gans for ſmelling; but as to that I can ſay nothing 

of my own knowledge. | | 


We were, however, now perfectly convinced 
that they were ſnails, and alſo that this ſpecies of 
inſects, contemptible as it may ſeem, had in it ſuf- 
ficient to excite an admiration of the all-wiſe and 
beneficent Creator, who forgets not the ſmalleſt 
of his works, and beſtows on every living creature 
what is moſt convenient for its being. 


'THosE thin ſhells, which were ſufficient to de- 
fend them while in embryo in the egg, and while 
hid in the bowels of the earth, would not have 
kept out the cold, when expoſed to the open air in 
ſearch of- nouriſhment : they are, therefore, fur- 


niſhed with a juice, which, diſtilling from their 


pores, becomes a hard confiſtence, and joins with 
the ſhell, which every day, I might ſay every 


hour, increaſes in proportion with the ſnail, and 


ſerves her as a houſe or cavern, in which ſhe may 
either hide herſelf, or peep out, if ſhe an as 
oecaſion requires. 


As our ſtay in the country was but ſhort, I 
cannot exprefly ſay the time in which, from an 


egg, this inſect arrives at maturity 3 but, by the 
progreis 
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progreſs thoſe under our care made in growth, it 
muſt be in about fourteen or fifteen days. 


THis, however, I leave to the naturaliſts to 
unfold, and perhaps that gentleman with whom 
we left the little family when we returned to 
town, may hereafter oblige the public with a 
more full deſcription of them, than the FEMALE 
SPECTATOR would be able to do, with the ſtricteſt 


__ obſervation. - 


I MusT confeſs I am a little intereſted in theſe 
animals, not on y becauſe I had, as it were, the 
breeding up of ſome of them, but alſo, becauſe I 
think, ugly and inſignificant as they may ſeem to 
other people, that there is ſomething peculiarly 
graceful and majeſtic in them. | | 


SUCH a poſition may poſſibly occaſion a good 
deal of laughter among ſome of my readers; but 
let thoſe who are moſt inclined to ridicule me for 
it only take the ſame pains I have done to examine 
a ſnail, and I am pretty confident they will change 
their note. ; 


TgkEsE animals, indeed, not having any legs 
or feet, can only ſlide their bodies from place to 
place, and do that extremely ſlow, by reaſon of 
the great weight they carry on their backs; but 
then they have long necks, and hold their heads 
very erect, which graced with thoſe four antlers, 
each tipt with a tranſparent eye, gives them, in 
my opinion, an air of dignity, beyond what many 
other creatures which are accounted much more 
valuable can boaſt of, 


Tg they are miſchievous, not only to our 


plants and flowers, but even to our fruits, I am. 
ſenſible ; 
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ſenſible ; but they are ſo uſeful to man in the 
cure of ſeveral terrible diſeaſes, particularly the 
ſcurvy and all forts of conſumptions, that I cannot 
but think we are much more ſerved than ow 


diced by them. 


Bur, methinks, I hear ſome people ſay, “ Could 
& they find no objects, more _ their attention, 
ce than caterpillars and fnails ? — Two inſects the 


ce molt contemptible of any.” 


To which I might anſwer, that nothing made 
by God is in itfelt contemptible. — Wonderful are 
all his works, and the Behemoth of the land, or 
the Leviathan of the ſea, magnify not his power 
and wiſdom more by their ſtrength, nor the ſpot- 
ted Leopard of the foreſt, or the fine limb'd Ante- 
lope, or the ſtarry- -plum'd Peacock, by their come- 
lineſs and beauty, than do theſe inſects, by the 
amazing propeities beltowed on each. 


IT is plain, their great 8 thinks not 01 
them as we do: — to the meaneſt reptile he has 

iven arms offenſive and defenſive; — inſtruments 
wherewith to build their houſes, and prepare 
their food, without the aſſiſtance of any other ani- 

mal : — they have ſagacity to chuſe the moſt pro- 
per places to depoſit their eggs, and tenderneis to 
watch over them till arrived at perfection :— in a 
word, they have all they ſtand in need of within 
themſelves, and it betrays a great want of conſi- 
deration in us, when we too much deſpiſe this 
inferior part of the creation, ſince it is only by 
the Almighty Fiat they are kept in any ſort cf. 
ſubjection to us; and many of them cou'd, if per- 
mitted by Him, not only give us great annoyance, 
but alſo death itſelf.— The toad, — the bloated 


ſpider, — the creeping ear-wig, and various other 
inſects, 
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inſects, no leſs ſeemingly contemptible, have us 
frequently in their power, and it is well known 
what miſchiefs they are capable of doing. 


Bur there is another reaſon, that perhaps may 


be looked upon as a better alſo, for our —_— ; 


our ſpeculations to ſo narrow a compaſs, an 
which, I think, none who have made the leaſt ob- 
ſervations on this perverted ſeaſon of the year, but 
muſt immediately ſee into. 


THE mind is inſenſibly attracted by the ſenſes 
to a contemplation of that which is moſt pleaſing 
to them :—there are in nature many animals whoſe 
beauty would have ſtruck the fight ;—many plants 
whoſe colour and odoriferous ſmell would doubtleſs 
have excited a deſire in us of being better acquaint- 
ed with them; but where were they to be found? 
— The one, thoſe of the reptile kind at leaſt, deep 
in the boſom of the earth lay hid in the cryſalis, 

or in the hollow of ſome friendly tree, from the 
bleak winds and cold inclement air; — the other 
were either not bloſſomed, or quite ſhrivelled, and 
blaſted in their buds, | | 


TRE all- charming, all-enlivening ſun, or, as 


the inimitable Milton juſtly tiles him, 
Of this great world both eye and foul, 


though mounted in the Lyon, and expected to ap- 
pear high in his ſolſtice, ſcarce ſhewed his gor- 
geous face: — no genial ray ſhot through the 
thick impenetrable vapours to warm the unkindled 
embryo into life, or call the latent ſap forth from 
its centre to ſhoot out in foliage. Inſtead of the. 
gay livery that ſummer wears, a diſmal gloom ! 


a dreary 
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a dreary winter proſpect ! — All nature ſeemed to 


mourn, as if the deeds. of man affected Heaven 
Itſelf, l | 


Even the ever-greens, things that they ſay 


thrive beſt in the ſhade, ſuſtain'd a blight, hung 


down their heads, and dropp'd their wither'd 
leaves : — what fruits the orchards yielded were 
taſteleſs, wateriſh, and inſipid: the yellow apri- 
cot, and the roſe-cheek'd pippin now wear a livid 
paleneſs, the plum unhandled loſt its bloom, the 
weak ſtems Jet fall their loading yet unripe :— 
man, bird, and beaſt, all the inhabitants of earth 


and air, wondered and languiſhed at the direful 


change. | 5 


WIEREVER I caſt my eyes it filled me with 


a ſolemn melancholy, inſtead of thoſe chearful 
images the country uſed to inſpire me with; and 


brought into my mind ſome lines of Sir Richard 
Blackmore's, made, I ſuppoſe, on the idea cf 
ſuch a ſummer ; for I have been told by thoſe who 
have ſeen near an hundred, that there never in 
7 hd was one in any degree to be compar'd to 
this. oat | | | 


The verdant walks their charming aſped loſe, 
And ſhrivell'd fruit drops from the wither'd boughs; 


Flowers in their virgin bluſhes ſmother'd die, 
And round their plants their ſcatter'd beauties lie: 
Infection taints the air, ſick nature fades, 

And ſudden autumn all the place invades. 


$9 when the fields their flow'ry pomp diſplay, 


Sooth'd by the ſpring's ſweet breath, and chearing ray; 
As Boreas, when provok'd to furious war, 15. 
Muſters his ſwift-wing'd legions in the air, 


And 
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And for wide devaſtation marches forth, 

With the bleak forces of th' inclement north ; 

The opening buds, and ſprouting herbage, all 

The brauteous produce of the ſpring mult fall; 

The blighted trees their leafy honours ſhed, 

And on their blaſted hopes the mournful gard*ners tread, 


WxE had no reaſon, however, to complain of 
our il] fortune, or regret the time this little excur- 
fon had taken up: — Mira had for a near neigh- 
bour a gentleman of great fenſe and learning, and 
of a very curious and ſpeculative diſpoſition. — He 
came every afternoon to viſit her, and finding how 
much we were diſappointed in our reſearches, 
told us very obligingly, that if we had not reſolved 
to confine our ſtudies to the earth, and the pro- 
duce of it, he had a teleſcope, which would biing 
us acquainted with thoſe orbs above, whoſe revo- 
lutions, it was generally ſuppoſed, had an influ- 
ence over every thing beneath, not excepting even 
ourſelves, | | 


MIRA, who had often heard he was maſter 
of one of the fineſt machines of the kind in the 
whole kingdom, and had alſo a very high turret 
at the top of his houſe, on which it was mounted 
to a very great advantage, Whenever he had a 
mind to contemplate the ſuperior regions, thank- 
ing him in the name of us all, anſwer'd for us that 
we ſhould accept his invitation with the utmoſt 
ſatisfaction. | 


Tun next evening being appointed for gratify- 
ing the curioſity his offer had excited in us, we 
were impatient till it arriv'd-;z and though the air 


happened to be extremely cold, and he, who 
, 8 came 


— 
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came himſelf to conduct us, with three other gen- 
tlemen of the county, expreſſed ſome apprehenſi- 
ons of its being prejudicial to us, we were deter- 
mined not to be diſappointed, and muffling our- 
ſelves up in our cloaks, accompanied them to his 
ſeat, which ſtood on the aſcent of a hill, not above 
three hundred paces diftant from where we were. 


IT would be impertinent to take up our reader's 
time with any deſcription of the fine collation 
Prepared for us, which was rendered yet more 
agreeable by the moſt improving and chearful 
converſation. 


Tu cloth was no ſooner removed than our 
_ obliging hoſt conſulted a little book he had in his 
pocket, by which finding how the moon and other 
planets were poſited, he deſited we would afcend 
the turret. 


Tunis room, though it appeared ſmall to us by 
reaſon of its height, while we were at the foot 
of the hill, was very ſpacious ; and beſides the 
large ſtand, with all its ſcrews, pins, and levers, 
on which a teleſcope of ſix and thirty feet was 
mounted, contained two pair of very fine globes, 
ſet on pedeſtals of ebony, inlaid with mother of 
pearl, a writing-deſk, book-caſe, and a dozen of 
chairs: — it had a great window, that took en- 
tirely up one of the ſquares, which opening with 
large caſements, the teleſcope was placed againſt : 
— the others were hung all round with maps, 
which, they ſaid, were extremely curious ; but 
we neither examined them nor the globes, our 
attention being wholly engroſſed by ſomething of 
a ſuperior kind : — we had now an opportunity 
of admiring the moſt glorious handy work of God 
himſelf, and had no leiſure to think of the per- 

| - formances 
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formances of man in a repreſentation of them, the 
beſt of which muſt be but faint when compared to 
the Divine Original. | : 


Vr it muſt be acknowledged, we could have 
no clear notion of the one without the helps we 
have received from the other. Perſons who have 
been illumined in a peculiar manner, and endued 
with a ſuperior penetration, have given the reſt of 
mankind, as it were, new eyes to behold the won- 
ders of the Heavens, and the glory of God in the 
moſt illuſtrious of his works. 


IT is to a Copernicus we are indebted for being 
freed from that miſt of errors, in which, for ſo 
many ages, we were inveloped; and for the true 
interpretation of many paſſages in ſacred writ, 
which had ſtill remained a profound myſtery, had 
not his noble hypotheſis made us eaſily account for 
them. 5 5 


To Galileo and his diſciples it is that we owe 
the excellent invention of thoſe glaſſes which bring 
objects preſent to us, which are, in reality, at ſo 
immenſe a diſtance; and enable us, while on earth, 
to tread the ſtarry regions, to become, as it were, 
inhabitants of the blue expanſe, and travel through 


an infinity of worlds, till then unknown, ungueſs'd 
at. 


War obligations have the leſs learned world 
to Gaſſendi, De Molieres, Caflini, Euclid, Sir 
Iſaac Newton, and even Des Cartes, (though 
many of his principles are juſtly enough exploded) 
to Hook, Flamſtead, and Dr. Hally, who, by 
their diligent and judicious obſervations, have alſo 
perfected our conceptions of thoſe ideas which 
their predeceſſors had inſpired us with. | 


Many 


——_— 
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Many others beſides theſe have greatly contri- 
buted to the enlightening our underſtandings ; but 
for all the numerous advantages we receive from 
their abilities, to whom is the tribute of our grate- 


ful praiſe principally due, but to that Divine and 


Omnipotent Source of all wiſdom and knowledge, 
who beſtowed on them the means of being fo uni- 


verſally beneficial. 


WHEN one cenſiders how often, by the moſt 
trifling accidents, very great and important diſco- 


veries have been made, one muſt be as ſtupid as 


profane, not to acknowledge they ſpring imme- 
diately from God, and that human learning but 
reduces into practice what the firſt notions of came 


by inſpiration, 


 ,Trey fay, that the uſeful} invention of the 
ſpying-glaſs or teleſcope was produced by a ſpec- 
tacle-maker of Middleburgh in Zealand, who ſee- 
ing his children, as they were at play in his ſhop, 
hold between their fingers pieces of broken glaſs, 
at ſome diſtance from each other, and cry they 
could ſee the weather-cock at the top of the church 
as big again as it uſed to be, and juſt by them, 
thought there was ſomething more than ordinary 
in it; and mingling with the boys, and looking, 
as they did, through the glaſſes, was very much 
ſurprized, and prelently fell to making an inſtru- 


ment, which he could lengthen or contract as he 
pleaſed. 


THE novelty of this machine drew. great num- 


bers to his houſe,— every body admired his inge- 


nuity, and he made his fortune by it, as did ſeve- 
ral others after him, who improved upon his 
ſcheme, generation after generation, till it was 
brought to perfection by Galileo. ge 

5 Tur 
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Tux juſtly celebrated and learned Sir Iſaac 
Newton took his firſt hint of gravitation from ſee- 
ing an apple fall from a tree. May we not there- 
fore ſay with the inſpired writer, 


„ TEE race is not to the ſwift, nor the battle 
© to men of might; but the glory is to God that 
“ gave it.“ ; | 


WoNnDERFUL, indeed, are his bounties to man, 
who not only created all things for bis uſe, but 
alſo gave him wiſdom and judgment to underſtand 
the value of the bleſſings he enjoys, and to erect 
2 kind of new creation of his own, as the ad- 
mirable Milton moſt eleganily expreſſes the ſtate 
and condition of this ſovereign of all ſublunary be- 
ings, before he became degraded by fin and ſhame. 


The maſter-work, the end 
Of all yet done ; a creature, who not prone 
And brute as other creatures, but endued 
With ſanity of reaſon, might erect * 
His ftature, and upright with front ſerene 
Govern the reſt, ſelf-knowing, and from thence 
Magnanimous to correſpond with Heav'n: 
He form'd thee thus ! thee, Adam, thee, O man! 
Duſt of the ground, and in thy noftrils breath'd 
 FhEbreath of life. 
Here finiſh'd he, and all that he had made 
View'd ; and, behold, all was entirely good, 
Anſwering his great idea, Up he rode, 
Follow'd with acclamations, and the ſound 
Symphonious of ten thouſand harps that tun'd 
Angelic harmony; the earth, the air 
Reſounded,” , | 
The Heavens and all the conſtellations rang, 
The planets in their Ratiog, liſ ning ſtood, 
While the bright pomp aſcended jubilant. 
: T BESE 
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TkEsk were contemplations which one could 
not well avoid falling into, amidſt ſuch a variety 


of proofs of the ingenuity God has beſtowed on 
man, as this turret preſented us with; and we had 


probably dwelt on them much longer than we did, 


had not the gentleman, after having examined the 
poſition of his teleſcope, and found it in the order 
he would have it, deſired us one by one to look 
into it, and behold the moon, which was then two 
days paſt the full. 5 


I, wo had never ſeen that friendly planet but 
with the naked eye, was ſurprized to find it fo 
huge a body, as ſhe now appeared through this 
glaſs; and alſo that ſhe was not all over of that 
pale ſhining colour J had uſed to think her, but 
had in many parts a darkneſs which took from her 
rotundity, and made her in ſome places ſeem as it 


were broken and ragged, 


As I knew this could only be occaſioned by the 
different effects of thoſe rays which jlluminate all 


the planets, and which are always the ſame when 


darted on bodies of the ſame nature, I could not 
help inferring from thence, that the moon as well 
as the earth had its waters and dry land, and that 
the one, which every one is ſenſible is lefs capable 
of admitting the light than the other, made that 


diverſity in the apparatus. 


O exprefling my ſentiments upon this matter, 
ſotne diſputes aroſe among the gentlemen con- 
cerning a plurality of worlds; three of them were 
ſtrongly for that ſyſtem, and the fourth, who was 
of a contrary opinion, had a very difficult taſk 
to find arguments which ſeemed of any weight, 
eſpecially after one of his antagoniſts, turning the 


teleſcope to that angle of the Heavens where Sa- 
tura 
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turn was at that time poſited, and making us all 
look earneftly on that vaſt globe, we ſaw it was 

encompaſſed by a circle or a ring, which we could 
eaſily diſcover to be luminous. 


- Tais ring, which, as he ſays, is full of moons, 
or ſtars, or ſome other illuminated bodies, which, 
like the four we ſee conſtantly attending on Ju- 
piter, can be called no other than Satellites, muſt 
certainly be placed in order to give light to 2 
world, which, by its remoteneſs from the ſun, 
muſt otherwiſe be involved in moſt horrible dark- 
neſs for half the year. And, added he, if it be 
c fo, as the teſtimony of our own eyes may con- 
«+ vince us, why ſo much care taken of a barren 
point? Is it conſiſtent with the wiſdom of the Al- 
* mighty Maker of the Univerſe to do any thing 
< in vain? And what need of light where there 
are no inhabitants to receive the benefits of it?“ 


From hence therefore he concluded, I thought 
with a good deal of reiſon, that the planets were 
in reality all ſo many different worlds ; but by 
what king of beings peopled, whether of the ſame 
ſpecies with ourſelves, or whether of a ſuperior 
or inferior nature, he confeſſed was one of the ſe- 
crets of God, an impenetrable myſtery, and that 
it did not become us todive into it. 


THe other gentleman, tho” alone in his opinion, 
either could not, or would not, recede from it.— 
He pretended, that to imagine the planets were 
creazed for any other purpoſe than the influence 
given them over the earth, was but a falſe philo- 
lophy, inconſiſtent with the Chriſtian religion, and 
a tenet which ſeemed to abſolve mankind from the 
gratitude owing to Heaven, which had created 
thoſe vaſt bodies merely for our uſs and pleaſure. 

Vor. III, | | To 
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To this the worthy perſon, at whoſe houſe we 
were, made anſwer, that without all doubt there 
was a Chain of love and unity, which linked the 
whole creation, ſo as that every part of it ſhould 
depend, and be of ſome ſervice to the other ; thoſe 

moſt nearly connected feeling moſt the effects of 
each other's influence, which we have all the 
Teaſon imaginable to believe are reciprocal ; as the 
moon, for example, ſupplies to us the abſence of 
the ſun, by the reflection and refraction of his 
beams, while himſelf is totally ſhrouded from us, 
ſo it is very likely our earth, by the ſame means, 
may ſerve as a ſecondary light to that orb, 


He concluded, however, ov very nent di- 
courſe on the probability of this axiom, by ſay- 
ing, that as all theſe things were merely ſpecu- 
Jative, man ought to be content with enjoying the 
benefit he received from the planets, and not make 
himfelf uneaſy for not being able to comprehend 


them. 


Tr1s agrecable gentleman, to went all far- 
ther diſcourſe on a topic which he found all were 
not agreed in, then moved his teleſcope a fecond 
time, to give us the opportunity of obterving that 
beautiful planet Venus. 


Wer women were extremely pleaſed that he 
found this means to put an end to a contro— 
veriy, which, though edifying to us, by being 
made 7 ned with all the different arguments 
that could be made uſe of by both ſides the queſ- 
tion, gave us ſome apprehenſions, by the warmta 
it occaſioned, that two of our company would 
part leis ſatisficd with each other than they met. 
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BESIDES, as Venus is either our evening or our 
morning ſtar the whole year round, except when 
her too near approach to the ſun, or what | is called 
by the aſtronomers her conjunction, deprives us 
ofthe pleaſure of beholding her, we were ex- 
tremely glad of the opportunity of viewing her 
more plainly, than we could do without the aſſiſt- 
ance of this tube, 


Bur how great was our aſtoniſhment, when, 
inſtead of a round globe, her form ſeemed to us 
to be ſemi-circular ! — crecent-like, as the moon 


appears in her firſt quarter. Bleſs me! cried 


% Fuphrofine, as ſoon as ſhe beheld it, this glit- 
« tering orb, which we fo much admite, can cer- 
ee tainly be no more than a ſatellite to ſome o:her 
5 planet. 


TH1s innocent exclamation made the gentle- 
men laugh; but one of them preſently informed 
us, that the cauſe of her appearing with only half 
her face, was becauſe the other half was behind 
the ſun, and loſt in his rays, and that both this 
planet and Mercury, which is ſtill nearer to that 
glorious body, are never the ſame as we ſee them 
from earth, but continually mn their phaſis in 
1 to us. 


Hr alſo made us ſenſible that all planets, as 


they drew nearer to the ſun, are leſs conſpicuous, 
and that Mercury, which makes his revolution in 
three months, is ſcarce ever to be ſeen in his full 
magnitude, but when drawing towards a conjunc- 
tion, Venus, he told us, made her revolution in 
ſeven months and a half, or thereabouts : but as 
the circle of neither of theſe planets are in the 
plane of the ecliptic, which is the line the earth 
deſcribes in her annual revolution, we could nat 

N 2 poſſibly 
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poſſibly behold them from hence, even through 2 
teleſcope, but in a continual change, ſometimes 
increaſing, ſometimes in their wane, and ſometimes 
wholly enlightened, in the ſame manner as with 
the naked eye, becauſe ſo much nearer to us, we 
ſee the different phaſis of the moon. 


Tho the knowledge of the heavens and the true 
motion of the ſtars cannot be attained without a 
great fund of learning, and a long ſeries of obſer- 
vations, yet what this gentleman ſaid very much 
enlarged our conceptions concerning theſe celeſtial 
orbs; and we ſhould doubtleſs have had yet more 
clear ideas of them, if a ſudden interruption had 
not for that time drawn off our attention. 


THe teleſcope was again unſcrewed, and juſt 
turned to that part of the. heavens where Mars, 
they ſaid, was in his aſcendant, when, as if the 
furious planet diſdained to permit our contempla- 
tion, a ſudden darkneſs obſcured thWiwhole face 
of heaven, and was immediately followed by a2 
hollow wing; a ſtorm of hai] came next with fo 
much violence, that they were obliged to draw in 
the optic, and make fait the window againſt which 
it had been placed. 


TEE builder of this turret was, it ſeems, a 
reat mathematician and architect, and had con- 
trived to have ſeveral wooden pipes fixed obliquely 
all round on the outſide, which defended the 


place from any inconvenience of the moſt heavy _ 


rain. Theſe were all caſed with copper, as were 
the gutters and drains that carried the water off 
into them, to prevent being prejudiced by the 
Iightning, which frequently. does very great da- 
mage by melting the Jead, and ſometimes by fring 
the wood. | Es I 

| WI 
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Ws therefore ſat no leſs warm and dry than 
if we had been in a parlour, hoping the ftorm 
would ceaſe, and we ſhould have the pleaſure of 
beholding yet farther wonders ; but the corruſca- 
tions of the elements, inſtead of abating, became 


more outrageous, and ſeveral dreadfu} claps of 


thunder, accompanied by lightning that ſeemed 
to dart from every quarter of the heavens, filled 
us women with ſuch terror, that it was not in 
the power of the gentlemen to inſpire us with 
courage enough to continue in a place where we 
imagined ourſelves more expoſed to danger, than 
in one where we ſhould fee or hear leſs of it :;— 
ſo greatly do the ſenſes ſometimes prevail over the 
judgment, 


For, alas! | if thoſe agents of deſtruction were 


commiſſioned to ſtrike us, where could we be ſafe? 
Though hid in the rocks, or in ſome cavern 
in the bowels of the earth, where ſhould we be 
found. | „ 


Bur though reaſon and religion tell us this, 
there is an unconquerable timidity in the nature 
of moſt of us, which will not ſuffer us to front 


thoſe fiery darts, nor avoid ſtarting when that 


awful thunder rolls over our heads, and burſts 
in claps which ſeem to ſhake the baſis of the 
earth, 34 | | | 


Common obſervation, without the help of 


philoſophy, informs us, that lightning is of that 


ſubtle penetrating nature, it can pierce through 


the thickeſt and moſt ſolid bodies; we cannot, 


therefore, when we reflect, hope any protection 
from walls compoſed either of brick or ſtone, 
yet in our fright we run to them for ſhelter, 
and are apt to accuſe thoſe of preſumption, who, 

3 1 
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in truth, are only more maſters of-reaſon than our- 
ſclves. | 


THERE are examples, however, even among 
_ our ſex, that true piety and a ſtrong faith can 
enable us to throw off all delicacies and fears, and 
venture, in a good cauſe, all that the warring 
elements have power to inflict, — There is a cer- 
tain lady of quality, now living in Lancaſhire, 
who has ſpent many years in the ſtudy of phy fic, 
and whoſe preſcriptions Heaven has bleſſed with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that where the diſeaſes have been 
judged incurable by thre faculty, the patient has 
not only been relieved, but entirely freed from 
them in a ſhort time. 5 


THis excellent lady would ſcarce be brought 
to forgive a ſervant, who ſhould delay one mc- 
ment to acquaint her when any afflicted perſon 
ſtood in need of her relief, — Nothing is mote 
common than to ſee her quit her table in the midſt 
of dinner, and when ſurrounded by her friends, 
to run to ſome cottage, and exerciſe this heavenly 
Compaſſion to her fellow-creatures, theugh in the 
moſt abjz& ſtation, and languiſhing under the moſt 
loathſome ailment ; and often has ſhe, in the dead 
of the night, forſook her bed, and mounted her 
borſe, without waiting till the coach could be 
prepared, wholly regardleſs of hail, rain, thun- 
der, and lightning :—in ſhort, no time to her ap- 
pars unſeaſonable, — no weather unpropitious, 
when called to do the wotk of charity. 


AMAZING commiſeration ! and yet more amaz- 
ing fortitude and courage! few can boaſt the ſame, 
though all ought to admire and emulate, — But 
to return, | | 


Tes 
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THossZ violent commotions in the air, or as 
the French ſtile them, zourb:llions, ceaſed mot till 
it was too late for us to return to the turret; and 
we were glad to lay hold on the firſt fair moment 
that preſented itſelf to depart : theſe worthy gen- 
tlemen ſaw us ſafe at Mira's houſe, and expreſs'd 
a good deal of concern, as we really felt ourſelves, 
that the next day, being fixed for our quitting the 
country, we could not pay a ſecond viſit to the 
telefcope. i ä 


As we could not be certain of an opportunity 
of going down again this year, the gentleman, 
whoſe ſeat we had juſt left, promiſed to give what 
ſatisfaction he could do by leiter, to that curioſity, 
which the little we had ſeen of the planetary re- 
gions had excited in us. #164 $68 | 194 4 


AND as ſuch a piece cannot fail of affording a 
general entertainment, even to; our moſt learned 
readers, the public may depend on being preſented 
with it as ſoon as it comes to our hands. | 


Alx that was aimed at in giving this account 
of what little obſervations we were able to make, 
in. our ſhort excurſion from London, was to ſhew 
the female ſubſcribers and encouragers of this un- 
dertaking, how much pleaſure, as well as im- 
provement, would accrue to them by giving ſome 
few hours, out of the many they have to ſpare, 
to the ſtudy of natural philoſophy. | 


_ © Wsx, all of us, are under apprehenſions, which 
indeed amount to almoſt a certainty, that man 
things we have ſaid concerning the celeſtial orbits 
may be liable to cavil ; but as we pretend not to 
any underſtanding in the ſcience of aftronomy, 
but were only eager. of attaining as much as we 
| 43 | could - 


il 
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could of the ſuperficial part, we may very well 
be excuſed the want of thaſe technical terms, 
which are to be learned only in ſchools, or by 
great reading in books wherein the theory is ex- 


- plained, 


| For whatever miſtakes of a more material kind 
that may have happened, we depend alſo for for- 
giveneſs on account of the hurry we were in, and 
the information we received being only by way of 


a converſation, Which had nothing of method in 
tit, often happening to turn from one ſubject to 


another, and ſometimes two or three perſons ſpoke 


at the jame time. 


IF any thing we have advanced concerning a 
fyſtem full of innumerable delights, proves of ſer- 
vice to thoſe ladies who have not as yet turned 
their ſpeculations that way, we ſhall be highly ſa- 
tisfhed ; and flatter ourſelves, that ſome ſucceeding 
eſſays, by a familiar way of treating a ſcience, 
which has. hitherto been looked upon as too ab- 


ſtruſe for female obſervation, will give a clearer 


light into it than any of thoſe elaborate treatiſes 
which, by their ſtiffneſs and tediouſneſs, fright 
the gay part of the world from conſulting, or even 


dipping into, them. 


SINCE our laſt we have received ſeveral letters, 
but have not as yet had time to examine which, 
or whether any of them, are proper to be conveyed 
to the public through our channel. We can only 
ſay, that the authors of thoſe which are ſo, may 
depend on their being inſerted, and that ſuch as 
are refuſed have nevertheleſs a claim to our thanks. 
for their good intentions, | 


Bu r to. prevent any of our correſpondents 
from. 


* 
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from giving themfelves a fruitleſs trouble, we muſt 
deſire them to remember, that eſſays of this kind 
are calculated entirely for the good of the public, 
and not to gratify the ſpleen of any particular per- 
ſon, or parties, let the invective carry never fo 
much the air of pleaſantry, or be adorned with all 
the flouriſhes ill - natured wit can beſtow Hed. . 


FORMS TREES # RUS RS Rs 


BOOK XVIII. 
AS we have, through the whole courſe of 
theſe eſſays, ſhewed an unfeigned readineſs 
to oblige our correſpondents, whenever the doing 
fo would in any meaſure coincide with the duty 


we owe to the public, yet we are extremely ſorry 
to find none of the letters mentioned in our laſt 


have any juſt pretence to a place in the FEMALE 


SPECTATOR, 


Tux gentleman who ſubſcribes himſelf Lyco- 
phron, has it doubtleſs in his power to oblige us 
with ſomething which would greatly embelliſh 
this work; and had half that wit and learning, 
we are well convinced he is maſter of, been em- 
ployed in exploding, inſtead of recommending, a 
tenet already but too much in vogue, we ſhould 
giadly have uſhered in this month with a piece, 
which would then have been of general ſeryice 
but as it is, he muſt excuſe us, that all his elo- 
quence cannot prevail on us to propagate the 
principles he would endeavour to inculcate. 


Ns To 
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Tu letter of Eidelio has no other exception 
than that it is on a ſubject we have more than once 


touched upon, and is not intereſting enough to be 
treated on too frequently, 


For the ſame reaſon we muſt omit the lamenta- 
tion of Ophelia; but as we allow her condition to 
be as unhappy as a hopeleſs love can make a wo— 
man, and ſincerely wiſh her a better fate, would 
perſuade her to remember the poet's words: 


Every paſſion, but fond.-love, 

„ Unto its own redreſs does move; 

« But that alone the wretch inclines 

„ To what prevents his own deſigns; 

« Makes him lament, and ſigh, and weep, 
« Diforder'd, tremble, fawn, and creep; 
« Poſtures, which render him deſpis'd, 
Where he endeavours to be priz'd. 


TRR definition Alcander gives us of plots againſt 
the government, and plots for the ſervice of the 
government, is admirably fine, but wholly im- 
proper at this time to be inſerted, for reaſons which 
we are amazed he can be inſenſible of himſelf. 


Tk caſe of the Old Soldier is indeed very 
moving. We would therefore adviſe him to address 
it vꝛhere it would more probably command the at- 
tention of the public, and alſo be better reliſhed by 
thoſe from whom alone his misfortunes can expect 


an y redreſs. 


Tgos E remarks which Mr, Tell-Truth has fa- 
voured us with on the preſent poſture of our affairs 
both abroad and at home, very well deſerve our 

thanks; and if politics at this conjuncture were 


not too tickli{h for us to meddle with, ſhould re- 
| | joice 5 
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joice in an opportunity of conveying his ſentiments 


to the Public, Did not the generality of people 


almoſt ail over Europe ſeem fo infatuated and loſt 


in luxury and folly, as to be capable of believing 


only the moſt groſs impoſitions, we might hope 
what he has ſaid would remove the miſt from their 


long clouded eyes; but while we take pleaſure in 


being deceived, tho“ an angel ſhould deſcend from 


heaven, and hold a mirror to thew things as they 


really are, we ſhould turn away our . heads, and 
refuſe to be convinced. | 


Wn this motive alone, and a melancholy one 
it is, we are obliged to ſtifle ſo pathetic a remon- 
{trance, which otherwiſe would have been doubly 


welcome at this time, as ſome late accidents in 


private life, had determined us to preſent our 
readers ee a few occaſional! thoughts on a vice 
once accounted the mit mean e ſhameful of 


any, theft ſcarce excepted, but which by cuſtom 


and faſhion is now ſo palliated as to loſe its pro- 
per name, and. with. lome is hardly conſidered as 


an CrFIror, 


To be above practiſing the little arts of decep- 
tion to ſcorn not only a glaring lye, but even 
all equivocation, evaſions, or any ſubterfuge by 


. Which truth may be diſguiſed, and to appear to 


Others what we know ourſelves to be in fact, is a 


character which every-one who has any juſt no- 
tions of hopour makes it his chief aim to acquire, 
deut all take not alike methods to deſerve it. 


No man that has the leaſt degree of ſpirit can 
bear that another ſhould ſuſpect him capable of 


uttering an untruth. The leaſt hint of ſuch 2 


thing has often proved of fatal conſequence to 


tun * gave it; and yeh, perhaps, the perſon 
W 
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who reſented, knew bimſelf guilty of what he was 
accuſed of. 


Too many there are who take pleaſure in com- 
mitting what they cannot bear to be thought they 
are the leaſt addicted to. 


IT is moſt certain, that in all ages, and among 
all civilized nations, lying has been ever looked 
upon as'a moſt contemptible quality, excluſive of 
the miſchiefs it frequently occaſions ; nor are we, 
even in theſe degenerate times, ſo hardy as to give 
it open countenance: on the contrary, the very 
people who are themſelves moſt guilty of it, no 
ſooner hear a man has been detected in an attenipt 
to impoſe on any one's credulity, than they imme- 
diately cry out againſt him as unfit for ſociety. 


THis, alas! is a proof but too demonſtrative, 
that it is not the crime in itſelf, but the ſcandal of 
it, which appepts lo terrible, 


Bur the ſhame of being accounted guilty of 
this vice is at preſent only in lyes which are palpa- 
ble, and difcover themſelves ſuch in their very 
relating :—the world has found out a great many 
pretty ways of ſoftening others, and in the room 
of that groſs appellation which Jeſs polite times 
gave in the general, to whatever was an injury to 
truth, ſome are now called— neceſſary excuſes, 

« —uſeful reſources, — proper expedients, —juſt 
L retaliations,. — whims to pleaſe company,— obli- 

« cations of decorum,” and a thouſand more mol- 
lifying epithets, which, like paint on a fallow 
complexion, takes off ſome part of its nauſeouſ- 
nels at firſt view, but when ſeen through, ſerves 
ealy to make the deformity more hateful. 


ACCORDING 
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Accok Dix to reaſon, a perſon who delights 


in diſguiſing the truth can never be happy, becauſe 
as we are apt to judge of others by ourſelves, he 


| never can be aſſured that any thing he hears is ſin- 


cere : he muſt be ever doubting, ever ſuſpecting 
his beſt friends, and live in an innate enmity with: 
all the world. . 


| Tr you ſpeak not from the heart, ſays Monſieur 
the Abbé de Fourettier, you will never be con- 
vinced you know the heart of your brother, your 
wife, your fiſter, or your friend : — ail will be lia- 
ble to ſuſpicion, and that charming confidence 
which links ſociety will be entirely broken. 


MiskRABLE, indeed, mult be the perſon who 
has no one to depend upon; and how can he, 
with any ſhadow of reaſon, depend on any, who is 
himſelf not to be depended on. 


How amiable is truth! —How beautiful are all 
her walks !—How fearleſs, how ſecure are all her 
votaries No virtue whatever beſtows more real 
ſatisfaction to the mind that harbours it; and if, 
by any accident, a temporary cenſure ſhould fall 
on too ſtrict an adherence to its dictates, the end 
will till bring on a more juſtifiable praiſe. 


I wouLD not however be underſtood, the peo- 
ple ſhould, without any confideration of the con- 
ſequence, madly utter all they know ; for that 
might prove an inconyenience to themſelves and 
others, little inferior to what reporting a falſhood 
might occaſion ; but there are few, if any circum- 
ſtances in life, wherein a perſon is compelled te 
diſcover more than they find proper. 


IF it ſhould happen, however, that in order 


to 


< 
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to prevent ſome great miſchief, one hides the dan- 
gerous truth under a fictitious cover, what is done 
in ſuch an emergency certainly does not authorize 
our venting falſhood, when there is no adequate 
pretence: — but J am afraid that for one lye that 
is told for the ſake of peace, there are a million! in- 
vented to ſow diſſenſion. 


Bur wiac induced me chiefly to enter on this 
ſubject, was the common lyes we often hear, that 
have not the leaſt ſhadow of a meaning in them, 
either of good or hurt; and to which ſome people 
have ſuch a ſtrange propenſity, t that their conver- 
fation is always ſprinkled with them. If they be- 

in with any thing that is real matter of fact, they 
will illuſtrate it, as I ſuppoſe they imagine, with ſo 
many fabulous circumitances, that it will be very 
difficult to come at the truth, and not ſeldom it 
happens that the whole paſſes for i invention, * the 
manner in which it is related. | 


I Have known perſons ſo exceſſively fond. of 
the marvcllous, that they have had the confidence 
to report things not only beyond all that was ever 
heard of in the courſe of nature, but alſo beyond 
what ſhe 1s capable of performing. 


I far once the fortune to be acquainted with 

ntleman of fo prolific an invention in this point, 
Xp one could never ſee him without hearing ſome 
freſh wonder: —apparitions of celeſtial, terreſtrial, 
and infernal ſpirits were frequent with him : — he 
was honour'd with the confidence of the greateſt 

otentates of Europe, and wherever he came, aſto- 
niſhed every body with ſecrets of a moſt tremen- 
dous kind: — in fine, whatever happened to him 
was a prodigy, and every day * him with 


Something ſu pernatural, 
Ore 
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One afternoon, when I was very full of com- 
pany, this extraordinary perſon came to viſit me: 
thoſe who were with me had heard a good deal of 
his character, but having never been ear-witneſſes 
of his converſation, were not capable of doing 
juſtice to his,talent that way, or, perhaps, might 
not have given credit to all that had been ſaid of it, 


Hz ſoon, however, convinced them that he was 
above all deſcription, and that it was abſolutely 
neceſſary to ſee and hear him, in order to have any 
competent idea of what he was. 


WHETHER it were that he was more full of 
ſpirits that day than ordinary, or whether it were 
that the ſight of ſo many who were ſtrangers to 
him, made him exert them as much as poſſible, I 
know not; but this is certain, that the extraordi- 
nary quality for which he was fam'd, never ap- 
peared more conſpicuouſly, than in the diſcourſe 
he preſently began to entertain us with. 


As I knew he had lately been in the country, 
I made the uſual compliments on his return; 
which I had no ſooner done, and he had ſeated 
himſelf, than he aſked if we in town had ſuffered 
any great damage by the late ſtorm. I told him 
that the wind indeed had been pretty high, and 
that I had heard ſome trees in the Park were blown 
down, but knew no other miſchief it had occa- 
ſion'd. „ Phen, cried he, the elements have ſhewed 
more favour to London than to other parts. In 
Norfolk, from whence I came but three days paſt, 
« the ſea, in ſome places, overthrew its banks, and 
was blown up ſeventy feet above the coaſt, where 
it ſeemed to ſtand like a pyramid, and we ever 
moment expected an inundation that would have 
« deſtroyed all the country.“ 
| SOME 
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SOME of the company expreſſing their aſtoniſh- 
ment at what he ſaid, told them, that was but a 
_ trifle to the accident, which, on the ſinking of the 

' waters, immediately befel, 


*I was one ampng about fifty. of us,” began 
he with the moſt ſolemn countenance, *©* who ſaw 
** upwards of threeſcore acres of my own land 
* forcibly torn off, and ſevered from the reſt by 
{© the violence of the wind, and the eruption the 
e ſea had made, and carried away on the waves 
« quite to the coaſt of Holland, where it lodged, 
« and is now become a part of that republic.“ 


EvERy body in the room looked on him, as well 
they might, with the utmoſt amazement; which 
he perceiving, went on, © You think this ſtrange, 
„ faid he, but what enſued was yet more won- 
* derful: — the ſame ſtorm paid for what it had 
<< taken from me, by driving part of the coaſt 
« between Boulogne and Dunkirk on this fide ! 
« — We faw the floating iſland move with the 
“ utmoſt celcrity till it ſtopped, and filled up 
te the gap which the preceding guſt of wind had 
% made in my eſtate.“ | 


ce PrRoDIGIOUS, indeed!“ cried the lady, who 
yet knew not whether ſhe ought to give credit or 
not to What ſhe heard; and pray, fir, were you 
<« a loſer or gainer by the exchange!“ 


To which he anſwered gravely, that he had not 
yet made the caiculation, but he believed it might 
be pretty equal; © only, ſaid he, there are a great 
« number of childrenon the French land, who will 
tc not be able to earn their bread in a long time, 
<« and I cannot in conſcience let them ſtarve.“ 


4% HOW! 
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« How !” interrupted another of the company, 
« ere there any people in this floating iſland ?” 


« O, yes, replied he, and ſeveral little cottages 
« with women in them, ſome ſpinning, ſome knit- 
« ting, others ſalting up fiſh: :— there are alſo five 
« excellent barns, and good ſturdy fellows, conſi- 
ie dering they are French, threſhing the fineſſ 
„„ wheat I ever ſaw in my life.“ 


Ir would be too tedious to repeat half the cir- 
eumſtances he run on with, by way of corrobo- 
rating ti e truth of this ſtory; and I knew not 
what farther lengths he might have gone, if a gen- 
tleman, who had no longer patience to hear him 
utter ſuch rhodomontades with an air of reality, 
had not aſked him very gravely, if the invention 
Was his awn, or if he had it from another. 


ce INVENTION !” cried our wonder-monger, 
de not I tell you, fir, it actually happened, and 
« that I actually ſaw it with mine own eyes?” 


& You did fo, indeed, replied the gentleman g 
4 but to be plain with. you, I took you either for 
an author or a player, and imagined: you were 
© repeating a ſcene of ſome new entertainment, 
and that all you haye been ſaying was an imi- 
tation of Tim the barher's lye, in the cele- 
«© brated farce called, The Match in Newgate :— 
« bur ſince we are to take it for truth, I have done; 
& and ſhall wait on this lady again, when ſhe is leſs 
b happy in the company of ſe extraordinary a per- 


1 


In ſpeaking theſe words he roſe up, and having 
paid a proper reſpect to us all, went haſtily away. 
to the great diſpleaſure of him, — 
| C 
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the admiration he expected, ſound himſelf treated 
by him with contempt. CC 7 ATe 


EveRyY one of my other gueſts, as they after- 
wards informed me, were of 'the ſame way of 
thinking, as the gentleman who left us ſo abrupt- 
ly, though they reſtrain'd themſelves from giving 
any teſtimonies of it at that time, becauſe he was 
in my apartment, and they knew not how I might 
reliſh the freedom. | 


Frey ſuffered, however, by their complaiſance 
to me: — my hyperbolical friend flattering him. 
ſelf that he was believed by them, ſoon let them 
know that his inventive faculty was not eaſily ex- 
hauſted ; but could have ſupplied freſh matter of 


- aſtoniſhment, had they continued to liſten to him 


much longer than any of them had the patience 
to do. 7 


T ro? I muſt own this gentleman carried his 
extravagancies farther than any one J ever heard, 
yet I know a great many who very much copy 
after his manner : — nothing is more frequent 
than to hear people pretend an intimacy with thoſe 
whom, perhaps, they know no more of than their 
bare names. When a piece of unexpected news, 


whether of a public or private nature, breaks out, 


they endeavour to perſuade the world they were all 


the time at the bottom of the ſecret ; and when 
any thing is on the tapis, the event of which is 
doubtful, by ſignificant winks and geſtures inſi- 
nuate, that they know very well which way it will 


* 


end, but are too wiſe to reveal it. 


How prepoſterous all this is, no one who is 
not under the infatuation of ſuch a propenſity, 
need, I think, be told: — nothing ſure is more 
| deſpicable 
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deſpicable than a known lyar.— Who can depend 
on any thing he ſays ! — Even truth itſelf has the 
face of falſhood when uttered from his mouth. 
his own brother can be no better acquainted with 
the ſentiments of his heart, by his words, than he 
would be with thoſe of a Chineſe or African, 
whoſe language he underſtands not. | 


W1TH what pain do we converſe with a perſon 
whoſe veracity we ſuſpect ! — The agreeable man- 
ner in which he may deliver himſelf is all loſt upon 
us: — we regard not his eloquence, but bend our 
whole attention to ſeparate the true from the fic- 
titious part of his relation. Vet I am fo charitable 
as to believe, that even many of thoſe who utter 
the moſt egregious falſhoods, do it in the imagina- 
tion of rendering themſelves pleaſing to ſociety ; 
but how miſtaken is that notion, of accompliſhing 
a laudable end by bad means 0 


' Lyes of this ſort, it is certain, are more par- 
donable than ſome others, becauſe the chief hurt 
they do is to render the reporters themſelves ridi- 
culous. I know there are ſome people who are ex- 
tremely pleaſed to hear them, and encourage the 
authors becauſe they find matter of diverſion in 
their folly; but this i cannot help looking on as a 
kind of cruelty : one ſhould rather be ſorry for, 
than delighted with the errors of our fellow-crea- 
tures; and while the creation affords us monkeys, 
ſquirrels, and lap-dogs, to make us ſport, it is, 
methinks, an affront to ourſelves to ſeek it among 
our own ſpecies, | Es 


THERE is a kind of latitude, they ſay, given 
to travellers to exceed the truth ; but 7d can by 
no means allow it them, nor can imagine any 
reaſon why they ſhould expect it, — We read 

| books 
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books of voyages in order to bring us acquainted 
with the cuſtoms and manners of nations remote 
from us, and which we have no opportunity, or 
perhaps inclination, to viſit in perſon ; and if the 
author on whom we depend, dece ives our enqui- 
ries, and gives a fictitious account inſtead of a real 
one, our time in reading him would be, in my 
Opinion, as indifferently employed as on Amadis 
de Gaul, Caſſandra, or any other romance. 


Bor however the whim came to be eſtabliſhed, 

it is certain that Sir John Mandeville and ſome 
others took a ſtrange liberty of impoſing on the 
eredulity of the times they lived in; and thoſe 
who read the abſurd relations ſet down as real 
facts in their travels, would imagine that God 
por endued only the Europeans with reaſonable 
ouls. | 


Wr cannot, without great injuſtice, refuſe to 
acknowledge, that the moſt accurate and authentic 
accounts we have of the inland parts of China, and 
all the kingdoms which compoſe what we call in 
general the Indies, we are indebted for to the care 
and integrity of thoſe miſſionaries ſent over by 
Lewis the Fourteenth. That great and wiſe prince 
had an eye to ſomewhat more than barely pro- 
pagating Chriſtianity in thoſe diſtant climes, and 
therefore made choice of ſuch men as he knew 
were capable of ſerving the intereſt of his policy, 
at the ſame time that they were preaching the goſ- 
pel of ſalyation. = 


Tas is what ever has and ever will redound 
to the glory of France, above any other nation 
whatſoever, not even excepting Rome; the ec- 
cleſiaſtics in moſt other parts of Europe, having 


2 nearer and more eaſy way to preferment, — 
. | ; cv 
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few of them zealous enough to go ſo far, and en- 
dure ſuch immenſe fatigues, as thoſe poor miſſion- 


_ aries are obliged to ſuffer, for any recompence 
they could hope for at their return, 


As to thoſe gentlemen who go on the ſcore of 
commerce, our factories being on the coaſt, they 
have no occaſion to run the hazard of penetrating 
any farther into the countries to which they trade; 
2nd even thoſe who reſide there for many years, 
ſeldom are able to give any particular account of 
more than perhaps a few miles beyond the forts 
erected for the defence of the colony; ſo that our 
curioſity can receive little information from that 
quarter. What we have had has been from per- 
ſons who, by ſome ill accident having been thrown 
among the ſavages, made greater diſcoveries than 
they were ambitious of; and not being viſitors out 
of choice, but neceſſity, thought more of getting 
home again in ſafety than of gratifying their in- 
quiries. | 


OF this number was a gentleman of my par- 
ticular acquaintance, who, by reaſon of the ſhip 
he was in having ſprung a leak, was obliged to 
put in at a little creek on the coaſt of Sumatra, 
but far diſtant from Bencoolen, to which they 
were bound, and alſo from any other European 
ſettlement. 


I nave often heard him ſpeak of the hard- 
- ſhips both himſelf and thoſe with him ſuſtained, 
and the many imminent dangers they eſcaped, 
after having quitted their ſhip ; but as things re- 
lated in a curſory manner are liable to be miſ- 
taken, and there was ſomething in the narrative 


I thought well worthy of a ſerious attention, I 


deſired him to give me the whole in writing; 
| | Whick 
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which requeſt he readily complied with, and! 
now preſent my readers with it, as I Aatter my- 
ſelf it will be an agreeable entertainment. 


A brief account of what befel ſome Gentlemen, whz 
\ were ſhipwrecked on the * of Sumatra, in 
the Eaft- Indies. 


AFTER we found our ſhip too much diſabled 
to give us any hope of proceeding on our voyage, 
and the ſea running very high, the only means 
of ſaving ourſelves was to make land if poſſible; 
accordingly we, crowded all the fail we could, 
and worked inceſſantly at the pump; but as we 
did not know directly where vie were, and the 
planks, eſpecially on the Jarboard fide of the veſſel, 

were every moment giving way, we expected 
ne leſs than ſhe would founder in ſpite of all 
eur diligence. We were juſt beginning to de- 
ſpair, when one of the ſailors cried out he ſpied land: 
— on this the captain immediately went up, and 
being of the ſame opinion, and alſo ehr 
the current run ſtrong that way, ordered all the 
ſails to be furled, and let her drive; which for- 
tunate ſtratagem proved our preſervation, and we 
were carried by the force of the tide into a creek, 
were we ſtuck faſt between two rocks. 


Every man now was to take what care of 
himſelf he could, and indeed moſt of us were ſo 
much rejoiced at having eſcaped the dangers of 
the ſea, that we thought not on what we might 
have to expect on a land where we weic intire 
rangers, in caſe it was inhabited, which as yet 
we could not be certain of, being able to ſee no- 
thing with our glaſles which could give us ey 
information. 

TIE 
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THE captain, however, with ſeveral failors, 
and two of his mates, had an eye to preſerving 
ſome part of what they had of value on board ; 
but the other two mates,. the boatſwain, gunner, 
cook, ſteward, and about two or three and twent 
of the foremaſt- men, as well as myſelf, thought 
of nothing but ſettiog our feet once more upon 

terra firma. | Ee 


Wk all got on the poop, and from thence 
clambered over one of thoſe rocks which had 
ſerved us as a bulwark, and eaſily deſcended on 
the ſands, which were commodious enough to be 
paſled. 


THrs country, at our firſt entrance, appeared 
quite barren and mountainous, but as we went 
farther we found it more plain, and ſeveral very 
fine fruit-trees ſprinkled, as it were, up and down, 
which afforded us great refreſhment after the long 
fatizue we had endured: — we faw, howeyer, no 
track of any human feet; no huts, nor the leaſt 
tokens of any "inhabitants thereabouts : — the 
thought of being thrown on a place where we 
might periſh for want of ſuſtenance, was very 
ſhocking ; but it laſted not long, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by other apprehenſions no leſs alarming. 


WE were got, as near as I can gueſs, about a 
league and a half from the ſea-fide, when we per- 
ceived, on the declivity of a hill, at a good dif- 
tance from us, ſeven or eight men, who, as we 
came nearer, ſeemed by their habit, and quivers 
of arrows at their backs, to be Indians, ſuch as we 
had ſeen upon the coaſt of Bombay. 


# 


Ar firſt we rejoiced to behold any thing of our 
own ipecies, but ſoon found we had little _— 
= | | or 


for it; for the ſavages, having deſcried us, all at 
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once let fly their arrows, which, as we after- 
wards heard, being poiſoned, carry unfailing death 
wherever they hit. By great Providence all of us 
Efcaped this danger, but had reaſon to expect a 
much greater ; for having diſcharged this mark 
of their diſapprobation of our coming, they {et 
up a great cry, and ran up to the top of the hill, 
Which, as we ventured to approach, we ſaw was 
covered with trees, between which we could diſ- 
cover a great number of Indians armed as the 


others. 


35 * 


THis put us into a terrible conſternation, We 


had each of us a gun, it is true; but to make 


uſe of arms we thought would ſerve only to pro- 
voke thoſe who ſeemed already not inclined toſhew 
us much favour, ſince what would ſuch a ſmall 
quantity of ammunition as we were maſters of 
avail againſt a whole people, who, on the leaſt 
noiſe of any commotion, would have doubtlets 

all come down upon us. | | 


BesIDss, as we ſtood in need of every thing 
for the preſervation of life, it was unanimouſly 
agreed among us to make friends, if poſlible, of 


thoſe whom, if it had been otherwiſe, we were 


in no condition to oppole as enemies. 


WII E we were debating on theſe things, they 
came down the hill, to the number of three or four 
bundred. The fight of them put an end to our 


conſultation ; and being every one of us to a man 


determined upon ſubmiſſion, we laid our pieces on 
the ground, and fell on our knees, making ſigns 
of diſtreſs, and imploring their protection. 


T x15 made them withdraw their bows, which 
| before 
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before were all bent for our deſtruction, and draw 
round in a circle, ſtaring as the rabble of England 
would do on one of them, had we had them here 
in the odd habits they wear there. 


SoM of them, however, had the policy to take 
up our guns, which we could perceive they were 
not wholly unacquainted with the uſe of ; and 
after a good deal of diſcourſe, the meaning of 
which we could not apprehend, none of us un- 
derſtanding one word of the language, they made 
ſigns for us to move. 


OBEDIENCE was our only ſafety ; ſo we marched 
as they cirected, five or fix a- breaſt, ſome of the 
Indians before us, others on each fide, and the reſt 
behind, till we came to tne top of the hill, 
where we found a great many armed and cloathed 
the ſame with cur conductors ; but there were 
others to whom all theſe ſeemed to pay homage, 
and were as different from them in their habits, 
as though they had been perſons of a different 
nation, 


Wk deſcribed our diſtreſs to them alſo as well 
as. we could, by our geſtures, but they compre- 
hended little of what we meant; and after heating 
a great deal of gabble, as we thought it, were car- 
ried down on the other ſide of the bill, which then 
we found faced a ſort of village; for we ſaw huts 


pretty numerous, and placed in a faſhion which 


had ſomething of order in it. 


HERE they brought us ſome boiled rice, and 


water to drink in wooden calabaſhes; but night 
coming on, we were obliged to lie on the bare 
earch, and without any other covering than the 
Heavens. | 
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Ou guard kept ſtill near us, and we were 
under very great apprehenſions for our fate, not- 
withſtanding the relief they had afforded us; but 


running down; and having delivered ſomething to 

him who ſcemed to be the chief of. them who had 
the care of us, we were all re-conduQted up, and 
brought into a very thick grove, in which ſat, 
on two little hillocks of turf, an old Indian of a 
very venerable aſpect, and a women who ſeemed 
about forty years of age, and by her complexion, 
air, and features, appeared to be an European, 
though her habit was exactly the ſame as I had 
ſeen on thoſe who are the natives of Bencoolen and 
Bombay. 


AFTER having received our obeiſance, which 
we teck care ſhould be as humble and pity-mov- 
ing as poffible, ſhe agreeably ſurpriſed us by asking 
in French of what country we were, and by what 
accident we came to a place ſo little viſited by any 
of the European nations, | 


How much reafon had I now to thank my pa- 
rents for having inſtructed me in this language, J 
being the only perſon in the whole company who 
underſtood it! 


I IMMEDIATELY acquainted her with the 
misfortunes which had brought us before her, and 
begged, that as I found ſhe was of the ſame quar- 
ter of the globe with ourſelves, ſhe would exert 
her intereſt for our protection; aſſuring her, as I 
truly might, that we came not as ſpies, or on any 
other ſiniſter iatent, and wifhed for nothing fo 
much as that Heaven would furniſh us with ſome 
means of proſecuting our voyage to Bencoolen, our 


thip being intrely diſabled, 
IHA 


100k il. S8 PECTAT OU ns 
I HAD no ſooner told it was to Bencoolen we 
were bound, than ſhe cried out we were on the 
continent of Sumatra, of which the factory I 
mentioned was a part; that it was indeed a prodi- 
ious diſtance from where we were, but that we 
might travel thither by land, if provided with 
guides to conduct us over the mountains, which, 
Ine ſaid, lay very thick along the coaſt. She con- 
cluded with telling us, ſhe would do her utmoſt to 
ſerve us in this exigence, and that we might afſure 
ourſelves ſhe. had ſome influence over thoſe ia 
whoſe power we were. 


SHE then, as I ſuppoſe, related our caſe to the 
old Indian, who, we might eafily perceive by his 
countenance, was very well fatisfied to hear her 
ſpeak : — after they had diſcourſed together for 
ſome time, we were removed back to the place 
where we had paſled the night; but were ſerved 
with ſomewhat better proviſion, and more gentle 
looks, than we had been the day before. 


Ous ſituation was, however, very uneaſy to 
us, as we could not yet be certain in what man- 
ner our fate would be determined; and indeed 
Heaven only knows what in the end would have 
become of us, if ſomething had not happened, 
which contributed much more to our deliverarice, 
than all our diſtreſies and ſubmiſſions would have 


had power to do. 


AFTER continuing in a ſtrict confinement, - 
though in the open air, for four whole days, and 
as many nights, on the fifth we were ſummoned ' 
in all haſte up the grove, where we found the 
Indian and the lady ſeated as before, and to our 
inexpreſſible aſtoniſhment, our captain, the two 
mates, and all thoſe of the ſhip's crew we had 

O24 leſt 
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Jeſt on board, and had given over for loſt : — their 
ſurprize at the fight of us was not at all inferior 
to ours; — the opinion they had of our deſtiny be- 
ing much the ſame we had entertained of theirs, 


URGED by an equal propenſity, we all ran 
into each other's arms, and mingled promiſcuous 
embraces, witi.out any conſideration of the per- 
ſons we were before: we found afterwards, how- 
ever, that this honeſt joy, and brotheriy affection, 
was not dilpleaſing to thoſe who were witneſles 
of it. 


Tux firſt hurry of our ſpirits being over, the 
captain, myſelf, and the third mate, who ſpoke 
French perfectly weil, turned to the lady, and 
begged ine would pardon this little fally we had 
been guiity of, and intercede with the great man, 
(for we krew not what elſe to call him) to for- 
give the liberty. we had taken in his pretence, 

She ſmiled and complied forthwith with our re- 
queſt; on which he vouchlafed us a gracious 
nod, and then commanded us to retire ; which 
we did under our former guard, though much 
happie: than before, becauſe we now had with 
us Gur dear compantons, from whom we learned 
all that had befallen them fince our quitting the 


ſh p. 


Trey told us, that having ſtripped their cheſts 
of great part of the money and linen each was 
maſter of, which they rolled round their waifte, 
they ſtöffed their pockets with flint, flee}, to- 
bicco, gunpowder, and fheat: that every one of 
them brought * guns, 2 me falt beef and 
biſcuits tied up in a napkin, over their ſhoulders, 
and the molt robuſt had fmai! runlets of brandy 
under their arms: that thus loaded, they ſcrambled, 

as 


as we had done, over the rocks, where, in getting 
down, one of the pieces unhappily went off, 
killed one man, and wounded another in the 
ſhoulder : that they had buried the dead among 


the ſand, and having taken what care they could 


of the perſon who was hurt, rambled as we had 
done, to explore a country where all were equally 
ſtrangers. 


Bur not to be too tedious in ſo diſintereſting a 
part of my narrative, they were ſeized in the ſame 
manner we had been, by another party of the In- 
dians ; and, like us, finding oppoktion would be in 
vain, had likewiſe ſurrendered their arms and them- 
ſelves priſoners at diſcretion. _ 


Trry had been, however, ſomewhat more 
kindly treated by their guards, than we were be- 
fore the interceſſion 'of the woman, not only on 


account of their giving the Indians a taſte of the 


brandy they had brought out of the ſhip, but alſo 
becauſe one of them ſpoke the Malayan language, 
which being very little different from that of 
Sumatra, he made them ealily comprehend the 
diſtreſs they were in; and alſo, that if any would 
venture along with them to the place where they 
had left the veſſel, they believed enough might 
be got out oi her to pay them for their trouble, 
and aifo for what civilities they ſhould beſtow, — 
None of them daring to accept of this offer with- 
out the conſent of their chief, the propoſal was 
made to him, who took {ome time to conſider on 
it, and in the mean while ordered they ſhould be 
kindly uſed, | 


Tris b genes gave us great hopes that 
the plunder of the wreck would engage them to 
provide us guides to Bencoolen, as the woman had 


O 3 told 
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told us there was a polibility-of going thither by 
land. 


We ables the night more agreeably than per- 
ſons in our eircumſtances could be expected to do: 
we ſupped on ſome of the proviſion our captain 
and his companions had brought on ſhore, and the 

pulſe and fruits the Indians ſupplied us with, ſerved 
as a deſert. While we were eating, the ſailor, 
ho was our interpreter, aſked many queſtions 

concerning the nature of the place we were in, 
to all which the Indians anſwered in a very frank 


man __ , 


Tu E v told us, that the bows empire of Su- 
matra was divided into an hundred provinces, or 
little kingdoms ; but that they had one who had 
the ſupreme authority over all, and ſtiled him- 
felf “ Sovereign of an hundred kings, ſole lord of the 
« golden mountain of Achen, and * of 2 


% thouſand iſlands,” | 


O our aſking what religion was profeſs'd, they 
anſwered, that every diſtrict had its peculiar wor- 
ſhip, and that they were at liberty to change their 


god as often as they pleaſed. 


We then deſired to know what kind of divi- 
nity was adored in that part we were in; on which 
one of the oldeſt among them gave us the follow 
ing very odd account. 


„W had, ſaid ha, (direQing his diſcourſe to 
© our interpreter) a god, that had been wor- 
e ſhipped time out df mind among us; but I know 
not for what reaſon, our people at laſt grew 
& weary of him, and cut him to pieces, and 


« threw his limbs into the ſea; then fell to 
„% making 
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„ making another, which they hewed out of a 
great tree in the valley: — when they had fa- 
&« ſhioned it to their mind, they grew fo exceſſively 
* fond of it, that every man voluntarily ſtripped 

&« himſelf of all the rich thiogs in his poſſeſſion to 
„ adorn it.“ BS 


He then proceeded to deſcribe in what manner 
this image was drefſed, and what immenſe trez- 
fures were laid out upon it, but the proper names: 
of its babiliments were unintelligible 10 our inter- 
preter; ſo that he could only tell us in general 
that the idol was certainly the molt gorgtous one 
that ever was beheld in any country. 


TH1s, however, he perfectly underſtood, that 
five hundred prieſts had a very great revenue ap- 
propriated for what they called divine ſervice, and 
that two thouſand: guards, of whom our informer 
himſelf was one, were appointed to watch night 
and day, left any Europeans ſhould attempt to land 

-there, and rob the ſacred grove. | 


Tris was ſufficient to make us know the idol 
was not far off; but had we doubted it, the In- 
dian ſoon explained himſelf, and ſaid it was placed 
on the ſummit of that hill, part of which we had 
been permitted to aſcend, in order to be brought 
before the chief prieſt, who, it ſeems, was the 
perſon over whom the European woman had ſo 
much influence. | | 


Tk compaſſion ſhe had teſtified for us obliged 
us to take ſome intereſt in her affairs, which, 
beſide our curioſity of knowing by what ſtrange 
adventure one of her complexion came to be 
placed among theſe ſavages, made us deſire our 
interpreter to enquire who ſhe was, and what 
| O 4 OY ſtation: 
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Ration ſhe held, which could induce her to con- 
tinue there. 
TRE queition was no ſooner aſked, than an In- 
dian, who had not ſpoke before, farted up, and 
told our interpreter, that nobody could inform us 
better in that matter than himſelf, for he was one 
of thoſe who tock her up as ſhe was lying half 
dead on the lands. 


«© In a great tempeſt, ſaid he, that happened 
ce twenty or twenty-one years ago, a ſhip, but 
&« whither bound we knew not then, happened to 
be wrecked on our coaſt; — ſeverai of us were 
e ſent down to ſee what we could find, and there 
e were indeed a great many things that the waves 
„had thrown on ihore, after the ſplitting of the 
©« veſſel, but I believe there was no ſoul but this 
& woman eſcaped : — we rubbed her temples, and 
de held her up to pour the water out of her, and 
& at laſt ſhe came to herſeif, but ſeemed "wy 
„% much affficted. 

« WE have a law, which makes it death to 
* conceal from the king any part of what we find 
« this way: ſo ſhe was preſented to him as well 
« as every thing elſe we took up. The high-prielt 
* of our god Fayhu happened to be pteſent, and 
c taking a fancy to this woman, begged her for 
& himelf, which was immediately granted; for 
& indeed he had, in effect, more power in the 
kingdom than the ſovereign. — He had little ſa- 
« tisfaction in her company, however, for a great 
„ while ; for ſhe did nothing but weep and la- 
ce ment, nor could underſtand one word we ſaid to 
& her, or make herſelf underſtood by us. 


« BUT 
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« BuT the good ufage ſhe received made her 
« griefs wear off in time, and al'o brought ber 
c very well acquainted with our language, which 
„ ſhe now ſpeaks as perfectly as if born among us. 


„ SRE then told us, that her father was a Dutch 
&« merchant, and was going with all his effects and 
« family to ſettle at Batavia, when that terrible 
e ſtorm ſwept all away but her unhappy ſelf. 


« Ar firſt, continued the Indian, ſhe could 
« never mention this misfortune without a flood 
&« of tears; but by degrees grew perfectly recon- 
e ciled to her fate, and is no Jeſs fond of the high- 
& prieſt than he is of her; — has had ſeveral] chil- 
&« dren by him, and he abandons all his other wo- 
men to devote himſelf iatirely to her.” 


HERE he finiſhed what he had to fay of this 
woman, and ſome of our men cried out, ſhe 
might very well content herſelf to be one of the 
greateſt women in the country, and to have fo. 
good a huſband; but others of us thought in a 
different manner, and wondered how any one, 
who, by the Indian's account, was cf ſufficient 
years to have been perfectly inſtructed in the prin- 
ciples of the Chriſtian faith, at the time her ill 
fortune threw her on that coaſt, could ever be 
brought to think herſelf happy, not only among 
Pagans, but alſo to lie by the fide of the chief of 
_ thoſe who preached idolatry, and become the mo- 
ther of a race of infidels. | 


Nox of us could, however, forbear pitying 
the ſad neceſſity ſhe had been under, as perhaps. 
there are not many who, in the ſame circum- 
 ftance, would have had fortitude enough to have: 

enabled them to have ated otherwiſe, 


O 5 Oux 
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Our guards, who by the help of that rum and 
brandy the captain had brought with bim, were 
now grown very gocd-natured and communica- 
tive, acquainted us alfo with many other things 
relating to their religion and government ; which, 
as they have been already related by other hands, 
and you have doubtleſs read, I ſhall not trouble 
with the repetition of; I mall only acquaint you, 
that what they ſaid of this great idol Tayhu, 
gave us a prodigious curioſity to fee it, eſpecially 
as they told us, that in three days the king and 
all the chiefs of that diſtrict were to come and 
pay their ſolemn devotions, that being the firit 
day of the new moon, on which they never failed 
to facrifice. 


DesIRoUs as we were of getting to Bencoolen, 
this ceremony promiſed to have ſomething in it 
which would compenſate for the deferring our 
Journey till after the performance, as che Indians 
told us there would be no objections to our being 
P eſent at it. 


We were in no great danger, as it happened, of 
not having our curioſity gratified in this point; for 
it being agreed that we ſhould go with a large 
party of Indians, in order to ſee what the wreck 
would afford, we were obliged to wait all the 
next day for the diſpatch coming from the king 
for that purpoſe ; — a ceremony, which, it ſeems, 
could not be diſpenſed with in theſe caſes. 


On the arrival of this mandate, we went with 
about two hundred ſavages to eſcort us, and bring 
vw hat was to be found. Never ſure was a more 
melancholy fight, than to ſee that gallant veſſel 
ſplit into a thouſand pieces, her bottom ſunk, but 

great picces of the deck and ſides floating on the 
| waves, 
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waves, and others thrown upon the ſands: — a 
cheſt cf filver, and another of cloaths and linen 
belonging to the captain, with two caſks of brandy, 
ſtuck faſt in the mud, all which we haul'd up:— 
We thought alſo that we ſaw ſome. others in the 
ſea at ſome little diſtance; - on Which, about 
twenty of the Indians ran to a creek on the other 
fide of the rock, where we had landed, and having. 
ſeveral canoes tied there, got into them, and 
rowed among the ſplinters of the wreck ; — they 
had the good fortune to pick up a box, wherein 
was a gond deal of plate, watches, with many va- 
lauble things, and a great cheſt of knives and forks, 
pen-knivès, ſnuff- boxes, caſes of inſtruments, and. 
ether hard-ware, which is a great commodity in 
thoſe parts. | 


In fine, we brought home ſufficient to make: 
them ſatisfied with having ſent us on this expedi- 
tion, and alſo to conſent we ſhould have four In- 
dians, who knew the country perfectly well, to. 
conduct us as far as the king of this country's do- 
minions extended; but as we had thoſe belonging 
to another prince, or chief, to paſs through, before 
we could arrive at Bencoolen, we muſt make there: 
what intereſt we could for ourſelves. 


Tris we thought extremely hard, fince they 

had fo well paid themſelves for all the favours we 
had received, or were to hope for from them ;. 
for I muſt obſerve to you, that they ſuffered vs to 

ſhare with them in no part of what they got from 
the wreck of our ſhip, except a few ſhirts of the 
_ eaptain's, which he was fo generous to let us all 

have alternately, while we waſhed thoſe we had 
upon our backs. | 


O-6 Now 
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NoTwWiTHSTANDING this mercenary barba- 
rity to unhappy wretches, who, they were well 


Convinced, had Joſt their all, they did not fail to 


magnify their hoſpitality; which we durſt not 


complain of, nor would it have been prudence to 


have done ſo, conſidering we were intirely in 


their power, aud that inſtead of ſending us any 


75 of our way, they might have deſtroyed us 
al 


WE therefore put the beſt face on matters we 
could; and as we were not to depart till after the 
ſacrifice, we paſs'd that time in perfecting ſome 
of the Indians in zſhooting with fire-arms, for 
which they ſcemed very thankful, and indeed 


' mended our proviſion upon it; fo that I cannot 


but fay we bad now n to complain of on 
that ſcote. 


Tu morning naked for this great feſtival 
was uſhered in with muſic, as they called it, and 
was ſuch as it is utterly impoſiible to make any 
one comprehend without hearing it; the inſtru- 
ments played upon were of three forts: the firſt 
were of long logs of timber, hung round with 
Jarge pieces "of braſs, copper and iron, without 
any form, but tied to the wood, which, being 


carried between two luſty ſavages, who jump'd 


and ſkipp'd all the way they went, hit one againſt 
the other, and made a molt horrible tintamar. — 

The ſecond was of poles placed in the ground, at 
about fix yards diſtance, hung round with blad- 
ders, which being ſtruck upon with huge flat 
pieces of wood, made ſomewhat like our battle- 
dores, but twenty times bipger, g gave a prodigious 
found. The third was a hollow niece of wood, 
lined with copper, and of a great length, fup- 


2 & ted by two fakes, and filled with large ſtones, 
which 
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which two Indians at each end continually lifting 
ſwiftly up and down, made a rattle, as they rolled 
in the trough, very much like thunder, though 
more loud than is generally heard in our quarter 
of the world. | | 


Tris dreadful noiſe continued till the grand 
proceſſion appeared, when came the king and 
queen, followed by their children, the whole 
court, and all the chiefs of that country: — their 
ſwarthy majeſties were dreſſed extremely gaudy ; 
and their long jet black hair, which is common to 
all the Indians of theſe parts, was ornamented 
with pearls, diamonds, and the feathers of ſeveral 
ſorts of birds, as were their garments alſo : — 
twelve ſtout Indians carried a canopy of yellow 
and green filk, under which all the royal family 

welked: — the reſt had umbrellas, ſupported by 
their own particular ſlaves : — after theſe followed 
an immenſe crowd of. the inferior natives, among 
whom our guards told us we might mingle, and go 
up the hill, | 


W did ſo, and when we reached the top, 
found we muſt deſcend by five or ſix graſſy ſteps 
into the ſacred grove, in the midſt of which was 
placed the idol Tayhu, which when beheld, we 
no longer were ſurprized that ſuch a number of 
guards were appointed to watch night and day 
for its ſecurity, | 


NEVER certainly was any thing more magnifi- 
cent, and I have often ſince thought it would be 
worth the while of ſome European adventurers to 
aim at taking ſo rich a prize. 


Tus figure, indeed, in itſelf was only wood, 
as I have related; and as they are no very good 
EY Carvers 
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carvers in this country, the limbs and features of 
the face were but indifferent: — the aſpect had 
ſomewhat in it horribly grim, and one would think 
they had ſtrained all their ingenuity to render it 
ſo; the complexion being-painted blue, was daub'd 
here and there with ſtreaks of ſcarlet and a duſky 
orange colour, reſemblin.; fire; the lips, which were 
thick and large, were made of coral, and ſeemed 
parting as in attitude to ſpeak ; the eyes were two 
large diamonds, ſet round with pearls of ſuch a 
prodigious magnitude, that one of our mates, who 
had been apprentice to a lapidary before his incli- 

nation for ſea took place, aſſuied us each was 
worth a province: whether his eſtimation ſa— 
voured not a little of the hyperbolical, I will not 
venture to affirm, but ſure it is, that they were of 
great value: — the legs were braced round with 
fillets of gold, with emeralds, ſaphires, carbuncles, 
and other precious ftones; and the ſandals on the 
feet weie ſilver, claſped with diamonds :— the 
garments which covered the body of this tremen- 
dous figure, were of a flame-colour'd taffety, bor- 
der'd with pearls: the right hand held a ſpear, 
and the left a trizent, denoting the command of 
both ſea and land: the head, inſtead of hair, was 
adorned with a great quantity of ſmall gold wire, 
which hung down over the ſhoulders, and reach'd 
almoſt to the elbow : —in fine, every part of it 
was contrived fo as to make the whole appear gor- 
geouſly dreadful, 1 | 


BEHIND the idol, which was in. a ſtanding 
poſture, was placed a throne of amber, and over 
it a huge canopy of maſly gold, which ſheltered 
both from receiving any prejudice by rain, or any 
other inclemency of the weather, 


Bur to ſes With what ſolemn reverence theſe 
| | poor 


„ 
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poor Indians approach'd an image, which, but a 
few years paſt, their oẽn hands nad faſhion'd out, 
would have excited the utmoſt pity for their ſim- 


plicity, had not our own unhappy circumſtances: . 


too much engroſſed all that paſſion, to leave any 


mare of it for other objects. 
f 


FirsT, they bowed, folded their arms upon 
their breaſts, then fell proſtrate on the earth, in 
which poſture tlezy remained ſome time in a pro- 
found ſilence; the prieſts ſtood all the white 
on the right and left of the idol, muttering ſome- 
what between their teeth; after which the chief 
prieſt laid his hand on the head of the king, queen, 
and royal family; as did the others on thoſe of the 
whole aſſembly. This ceremony took up a good 
deal of time, but none lifted up their faces from 
the ground till it was ended: — then on the ſound: 
of the muſic already deſcribed, which began 'by a 
fienal given by a perſon appointed for that office, 
all ſtarted up at once, and began to dance and: 
jump round the idol, their majeſties, and thoſe 
belonging to them, forming the firſt circle; — the 
chief of their nobility and war-cfticers the ſecond ;. 
and the reſt promiſcuoully. 


WEN they had ſufficiently wearied themſelves 
with the exerciſe, the great ones lay down on the 
graſs between the trees, and partook of a repaſt 
terved to them in diſhes of gold and filver, 


WHILE they were eating, about twenty In- 
dians, naked down to their waiſt, ruſhed from the 


aflembly with knives in their hands, and danced- 


before the idol, cutting and flaſhing their fleſh, 
till that part of the grove was dyed all over with 
their blood. | 


AT 
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AT firſt we looked upon this as a ſupernumerary 
act of devotion; but our interpreter having en- 
quired into it, told us, tnat it was done every 
month, and that thoſe who offered themſelves to 
perform this barbarous ceremony, were always 
liberally rewarded, and held afterwards in great 
eſtimation. 


We ſaw, indeed, that having made themſelves 
all over wounds, and utterly unable to continue 
any longer thoſe horrid teſtimonies of zeal, they 
were carried off in triumph by the populace, whole 
ſhouts added to the ſavage concert of inſtruments. 


ALL the circles had alſo proviſion brought 
them, ſome in earthen, and others in wooden veſ- 
ſels, according to their degrees; but we could 
perceive that the prieſts, their wives, and concu- 
bines, had the very beſt of every thing placed 
before them; on which we could not forbear 


making ſome very ſhrewd remarks among our- 


ſelves. 


In eating, drinking, and dancing the whole day 
paſſed over; and evening coming on, the king, 

ueen, and court withdrew, and after them the 
whole aſſembly, noe remaiving but the high- 
prieſt and his retinue, who had their reſidence in 
the ſacred grove. 


THvUs have I given as full a deſcription as my 
memory will enabie me, of this pompous facri- 
fice, which is indeed the only thing I faw worthy 
of being related, during the time I was in Sa- 
matra, LED 


As we were coming down the hill; the Dutch 


woman ſtepped from among the crowd, and 
| ; | called 
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called to me in French, “V us Chevalier Anglo“ — 

On which I turn'd, and ſhe put into my hand a 
little piece of copper coin, ſaying to me in the 
ſame language, If ever you hear from me again, 
& return me this piece of money. 1 


I was very much ſurprized at the preſent ſhe 
made me, as it was nor, even in Holland, in value 
above a penny, and could not even be of that ſer- 


vice to me whereI was: — I would not, however, 


ſeem to ſlight her favour, eſpecially as it was ac- 
companied with ſuch remarkable words, though at 


that time I was far from comprehending the mean- 


ing of them. a 


THE next day being fixed for our departure, 
we ſet out early in the morning, accompanied by 
thoſe four who were appointed for our guides, and 
.-who had orders to provide neceſſaty food for us 
till we got out of this kingdom. — What was to 

become of us afterwards, or by what means we 
| ſhould be able to proſecute our journey, peanyleſs 
and almoſt naked as we were, we left to Heaven, 
having only this to conlole us, that we ſhould be 
yet nearer to the place where we might * to 
find relief. 


IT is not material to recount the many hard- 
ſhips we endured while travelling through this 
wild and ſavage country; the huge mountains we 
were obliged to climb, the difficulties we _> 
in our deſcent from ſome of tnem, being ſo ſtes 


that we could not walk, but wers often forced ar | 


ſlide down on their ſtony ſurface, which tore not 
only the poor remains of cloachs we had upon 
our backs, but alſo our fleſh, even to the bone; 
the many rivers we ſwam over, or waded through, 
with the water above our chins, very rarely meet- 
ing 
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ing with any canoes, the thick foreſts we ſtruggled 
with in our paſſage, where the trees are ſo inter- 


woven, and the boughs grew fo low, that to creep- 


like reptiles on the earth was the only reſource 
we had; not to mention the prepetual dangers we 
were in from the wild beaſts, it ſhall ſuffice to ſay, 
we eſcaped them all, and, by the providence of 
God, arrived, at the expiration of eleven days, on 


the territories of another' monarch, 


Now did our hearts begin to ach afreſh ; left 


we ſhould be taken priſoners, as before; or even 
if we were ſuffered to paſs unmoleſted, how we 


1. Huld avoid periſhing for want of ſubſiſtence : 
But nere, as in many other inſtances of my life, I 
have experienced, relief was neareſt when it was 


loeaſt expected. 


As our guides were preparing to take their 
leave, one of them called our interpreter aſide, and 
at the ſame time beckoned me to follow; ] did ſo, 


and as ſoon as we were got at a convenient diſtance 
from the company, fo as not to be heard or ſeen by 
them, the Indian plucked a leathern pouch from 


under his garment, and put it into my hands, and 
then ſaid ſomething to my companion, at which 
he ſeemed as much amazed as [ was at the mean- 
ing of the preſent made to me: he recovered him- 


felf immediately, however, and told me, that the 


Dutch lady, whom they called Cathaou, had ſent 
me an hundred crowns for the uſe of myſelf and 


friends; but that ſhe might be certain the perſon 
ſhe confided in had faithfully diſcharged the truſt 
ſhe repoſed in him, deſired I would ſend ſomething 


back to her, as a token I had received her bene- 
volence. ns 


I was'now no longer at a loſs to know mos 


= 
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ſhe had meant by giving me that piece of copper 
money, and bidding me return it whenever [ 
heard from her again: a thing at that time I thought” 
next to an impoſſibility, and it was a piece of great” 
good fortune, that | had preſerved this token, 
which I gave to the man, and deſired my friend 
to bid him carry that to the lady, which T was 
very certain would convince her he had not abuſed: 
her confidence, and with it my molt humble and 
ſincere acknowledgments for her goodneſs to me 


and my unfortunate companions, 


T 1s was all that paſs'd between us; we then 
rejoin'd the others, and the four Indians being de- 
parted, I took out my pouch, and ſurpriſed them 
with the fight of the money it contained, and the 
way by which it came into my hands: we agreed, 


however, to try firſt what relief we ſhould find 


from the compaſſion of theſe new hoſts, fince it 


would be time enough to pay for what we wanted 
when we found we could procure it no other way. 
. — As the others, however, had ſtripp'd us of every. 
thing the wreck had left, we had little reaſon to 


expect better entertainment from their neighbours ;. 


nor did we even hope it, but reſolved to huſband 
that money the Dutch lady's charity had beſtowed 


on us as well as we could. 


Wes very much lamented the want of our guns, 
ſeeing many birds, and ſome cattle, which we 


knew would have been excellent food; but then 
again, as we aſterwards reflected, the diſcharge of 


fire- arms might have alarmed the Indians, and in- 


volv'd us in worſe miſchiefs. 


On the whole, therefore, we contented our-- 


"ſelves with ſuch proviſion as we could either beg or 
' purchaſe from the Indians: we ſound this country 


much. 
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much better peopled than the other we had left, 
and that we had no occaſion for a guide, keeping 
our way along by the ſea-coaſt, 

NoTrinG worthy of remark happening in 
this journey, I will not trouble you with the par- 
ticulars ; only tell you, that in nineteen days we 
had the pleaſure of arriving at Bencoolen, though 
ſo disfigured with the infinite hardihips we had 
ſuſta ned, that we were ſcarce to be known by 
thoſe who had formerly been moſt intimate with 
us. 


In this gentleman's narrative we find nothing 
of thoſe monſtrous deſcriptions fome books of tra- 
vels have given us; and as he had the misfortune to 
be obliged :opa's through two nations of the Indies, 
had there been any ſuch prodigies in nature to 
be found there, he muſt. certainly have been wit- 
neſs of them. It was for this reaſon, and be- 
cauſe I know his veracity may be depended upon, 
that I inſerted what he was ſo kind to ſend, for 
the gratification of my own particular curioſity; 
but believe he will not be diſpleaſed at the publi- 
cation, ſince it may ſerve to give a more juſt idea 
of thoſe diſtant parts of the globe than has been 
commonly entertained of them, = 


Sou people to whom I have communicated 
this account, have objected to that part of it which 
concerns the idol, thinking it impoſſible that any 
nation could be ſo abſurd as to adore a wooden 
image they themſelves had made ; but I cannot 
ſee why this ſhould be a matter at all to be diſ- 
puted : Did not the Iſraelites worſhip the golden 
. Calf made out of their own plate and rings ER 

: e do 
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do we not daily ſee inſtances of particular perſons, 
who idolize, and in a manner worſhip, what has 
no other merit than themſelves have given it? 
Not images, indeed, made of wood, of gold, of 
filver, or of ſtone ; but things, which, though en- 
dued with the faculties of ſpeech and motion, are 
no way better than ſtatues, and trequently much 
worſe ; fince the one can do no harm, and the 
other, by a mad partiality, being elevated to a ſta- 
tion beyond what they were born to, or taught 
how to behave in, prove the ruin of thoſe who 
have raiſed them to that unbecoming height. Ina- 
nimate idols will remain wherever they are placed 
| by thoſe that make them. They have not the 
power of deceiving or betraying, nor can take 
any thing from us but what we are pleaſed to give, 
and which we alſo may reſume if we think fit. 
But when we create ourſelves deities of fleſh and 
blood, and blindly reſolve to obey their dictates, 
and follow whereſoever they lead, we are in dan- 
ger of having our morals corrupted by their per- 
nicious example; of our underſtanding being im- 
poſed upon by their artifices and lying ſtratagems; 


and when they have rendered us ripe for deſtruce- 


tion, by the fofeiture of our honeſty and common 
ſenſe, we are in danger of being either cajoled, 
er intimidated into yielding vp, not only 2ll we 


enjoy ourſelves, (for that would ſcarce deſerve com- 


miſzration) but ali the rights aiſo of our innocent 
poſterity, which, to the end of time, may ſuffer 
for our faults. Nothing is more common than 
to ſee the moiſt unworthy objects loved and reve- 
renced, while what is truly deſerving ſhall be neg- 
JeCted, and perhaps deſpiſed. I knew a gentleman 
coce, wao took ſuch a fancy to ruſn-candles, that 
he would ſuffer no other to be burnt before him, 
hea them fet up in golden candleſticks, and quar- 
iclicd with all his beſt friends if they happened to 


move 
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move too haſtily about the room, for fear of flaring 
or putting out his beloved lights. You will ſay 
this is infatuation. No doubt; whatever deviates 
from reaſon and good ſenſe is ſo: but that not 
only private perſons, but whole nations, have been, 
and ſtill are, guilty of it, none that has heard or 
Teen any thing of the world can deny, | 


I THINK, therefore, that neither the fincerity 
of my friend's narrative is to be called in queſtion _ 
on this account, nor the Indians looked upon as 
the only fools of the creation for the worſhip they 


pay their idols. 


Bor all this, I confeſs, is digreſſive of the ſub- 
ject I ſat down to write upon. I ſhall, therefore, 
now return to it, and endeavour, as far as in my 
power, to combat, with the arms of truth, this 
gigantic vice; which, like a huge Coloſſus, ſeems 
to beſtride Great- Britain, and ſet his foot at once 
from Tweed to Tame. | | | 


AMAZING is it, that a vice, fo deteſtable both 
to God and Man, ſhould be not only allowed, but 
encouraged ; nor does it ſeem leſs ſtrange, that 
thoſe who find their credulity has been impoſed. 
upon, ſhould, inſtead of reſenting the deception, ' 
make it a matter of laughter. 


Too find one's ſelf the dupe of others, even in 
the moſt trivial affairs, in my opinion, is a very 
reat mortification, and ſuch a one as, one ſhould 
think, was ſcarce to be forgiven; yet in theſe de- 
generate days, we paſs over without notice the 
having been beguiled and deceived in things of the 
greateſt conſequence, our whole fortunes, reputa- 
tions, and our very lives not excepted. 


Nax, 
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Nay, to ſuch a degree of ſtupidity are we ar- 
rived, as to give credit to the ſame dull lye over 


and over again; reſign our faith to that, which, 


perhaps, not a week paſt we detected as a falſnood, 
and take for ſacred truth to-day what yeſterday we 
knew was but invention. 


THERE are lyes calculated to laſt a month, a 


week, a day, nay, ſometimes contradicted by thoſe 
that forged them the ſame hour; and whoever 
ſhould pretend to relate any thing he hears from 
common fame, or from moſt of the public news- 


papers, will be in very great danger of having 
either his underſtanding or his ſincerity ſuſpected. 


And yet, as Mr. Dryden jultly ſays, 


The rabble gather round the man of news, 
And, gaping, ſeem-to liſten with their mouths: 
„ Some teil, ſome hear, ſome judge of news, 

„ ſome make it; 


And he who lyes molt loud is molt believ'd.” 5 


8o fond, indeed, are moſt people of novelties, 
that they run greedily to hear what they before 
are convinced will have no reſemblance of truth 


| in it; and inſtead of condemning, as they ought. 


to do, the impoſtor, ſeem pleaſed at his endeavours 
to deceive them. 


Ir were to be wiſhed, however, that this indo- 
lence, or credulity in the hearers, were the only 
encouragement given for the inventing of falſe- 


hoods, and that none were reported but through 


mete wantonneſs; but I am ſorry that my Specta- 

torial capacity convinces me, that there are more 
powerful motives which give birth to the many 
| abſurd and prepoſterous ſtories, which, of late 
| Yeats, have ſo much engroſled our attention. 


Ir 
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ri is intereſt, almighty intereſt, which, as the 
poet above quoted truly tells us, makes all ſeem 
reaſon that leads to it: 


ce gelk. intereſt is the moſt prevailing cheat, 
& The ly ſeducer of both age and youth; 
They ſtudy that, and think they ſtudy truth. 

„Where intereſt fortifies an argument, 

„ Weak reaſon ſerves to gain the will's aſſent ; 
& For ſouls already warp'd receive an ealy bent. 
«© We only ſeem to hate and ſtem to love; 

c Tntereſt is ſtill the point on which we move. 
& Our friends are foes, our foes are friends again, 
& And in their turns are knaves and honeſt men. 
& Qur iron age is grown an age of gold; 
ce *Tis who bids molt, for all men 2 be ſold.” 


In a word, this ſhameful quality, this indication 
of the molt baſe and groveling mind, which none 
are hardy enough to avow, yet ſuch numbers ſe- 
cretiy practiſe, is privately converted into a vo- 
cation, a kind of trade, by which people, who 
could ſcarce get bread by any other, acquire great 
fortunes, and ſometimes h::nour and preferments : 
—the man, who is ingenious this way, will never 
want employment for his inventive faculty, re- 
wards proportioned to the ſervice of his lye, nor 
protection irom the reſentment of thoſe who may 
have been injured by it. 


I'r cannot be expected, neither would it be pro- 
per, that I ſhould enumerate all the different lyes, 
by which the makers propoſe to themielves advan- 
tage : —every one knows, that there are patriot 
lyes, — miniſterial lyes, — ſcreening lyes, — ac- 
cuſative lyes, — lyesto rouze the mal-contents, and 


lyes to beguile the honeſt enquirer, — lyes to get 
ric 
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rich wives and huſbands, and lyes to get rid of 
them afterwards ; — lyes to magnify, and lyes to 
depreciate public credit, according as either ſerves 
the purpoſe of Change Alley; — lyes called pri- 
vate intelligence from fleets and camps; lyes that 
bear the name of ſecret hiſtories ; — lyes to ſift 
dangerous truths from the mouths of the nnwary : 
— but there are other lyes, to which I ſhall not 
give an epithet, much leſs pretend to define. 


In how unhappy a dilemma is the ſincere and 
honeſt mind involved, when, to be ſecure, one 
muſt doubt of every thing! — How is it poſſible, 


that people of any family, community, or even 


nation, can live together in that brotherly affec- 
tion, ſo much recommended in holy writ, and fo 
neceſſary for the common good, when every in- 
dividual muſt fuſpect all the reſt, guard againſt all 
the reſt, and live in a continual fear, that every 
one he converſes with, is aiming to impoſe upon 
him, — 


CoNnFIDENCE is the life of ſociety, and the 
bond of friendſhip; without it, both muſt fall co 
the ground, and mankind regard each other as 
beaſts of prey. 


How juſt, therefore, is that prayer of the royal 
Prophet, 


Remove far from me, O Lord ! the lying lips 


« and the mouth that ſpeaketh vanities,” 


EvkR one knows the miſchiefs that are fre- 
quently occaſioned by lyes; it is in the power of 
one perſon of this caſt, to ſpread diſſenſion through 
a whole family, be it ever ſo numerous; nor can 

Vol. III. 8 any 
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any one be ſafe in their reputation, or enjoy any 
peace of mind, that holds acquaintance with a map 
or woman guilty of this vice. 


OFTEN have we ſcen the moſt ſtrict unions 
broken, not only in friendſhip, but even in mar- 
riage, by a report without foundation, 


IT is certain we have laws to puniſh ſcandal, 
where it can be fully proved; but, alas! how 
ealy Is it to traduce and effectual 'y deſtroy the 
good character, without ſaying any thing to incur 
the penalty: — there are lying looks, lying nods, 
and a thouſand ſignificant geſtures, which artful 
malice may put in pr Rice, to the ruin of the in- 
nocent, though the tongue keeps a profound ſi- 
lence. 
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WHERE envy or hatred | meets with a natural 
propenſity to lying, what infinite ills are to be 
apprehended from ſuch a diſpoſition ! But, as I 
look upon all ſuch to be incorrigible by human 
means, I ſhall leave them, to Heaven, either to be 
puniſhed or reformed, as the Almighty Wiſdom 
ſhall ice proper. 


TE chief end J propoſe by this eſſay, is to 
warn tho!-, who, through a cettain indo/ence, or 
wa-tonneis of temper, and without any deſign of 
doing miſchief, are apt to lard their converſation 
with what they call littic abs, from giving way to 
ſuch an int 'ination ; — they, know not, them- 
telve:, how ar i m.y grow upon them in time; 
and cher „hat at prefent they practiſe only as an 
amuſem-1i, nay become a habit, which they will 
fing a faculty in throwing off, and fo become 


coafirined iy ars without inendipg it. 


JAM 
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I am very certain, if people would: once 2c- 
cytom themſelves to ſpeak voting but the truth, 
they would find much more. ſatisfaction in it, 
than in deing applauded for innting the moit 
diverting fiction. ; 


NoTHING has afforded me more matter of ſur- 

rize, than when J find perians, wus are not ad- 
dicted to lying themfeives, encourage it in others, 
and ſeem pleaſed at hearing what they are well 
convinced in their own minds hes nothing in it of 
ſincerity: — 1 would have all ſuch reflect, that 
while they are liſtening to an undtuth ſaid of, their 
neighbour, the mouth that ſpc aks it is perhapꝭ big 
with another of themtelves, ready to be vented in 
the next company they go into. | 


I musT confeſs, that I have not the charity to 
believe any one can ve really a lover of truth, who 
can even ſeem to take any diverſion in hearing it 


abuſed, 


TrarT decorum and complaiſance, indeed, 
which thoſe of the polite world thiak themſelves 
obliged to ſhew to each other, paſſes wich ſome 
for an excuſe in this point; but though I would 
by no means recommend a rude contradiction, yet 
there are many ways to teſtify. one's diſapproba- 
| tion of ſuch kind of converſation, without vio- 

lating the laws of good breeding. 


A SENTEEL raillery, which cannot give 
offence, yet if played on a perſon of wit, will 
make them aſhamed of ſaying any thing to incur 
it; and though I am no friend co what they call 
banter, ridicule, or irony, in any other caſe, yet 
when it is made uſe of to cure the faults of thoſe 

" i : pexſons 
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perſons we have no authority to reprove, I think 
it highly laudable, 


To affect giving credit, as ſome do, to the 
moſt glaring falſhoods, is an affront to one's own 
underſtanding; and while we countenance a lye 
in another perſon, we give the lye to that reaſon 
which was beſtowed on us to diſtinguiſh right 
from wrong. 


THE great prince of Conde, than whom none 
that ever lived was more juſtly famed for mag- 
nanimous and heroic qualities, ſaid to a perſon, 
who thought he complimented him, by depre- 
ciating the merit of ſome of his cotcmporaries,— 
dir, if you have any requeſt to make me, come 
te directly to the point; for fear the ill precedents 

you ſet before my eyes, ſhould influence me to 
4e be guilty of the ſame.” 


 THrese few words were ſufficient to ſhew how 
little he was pleaſed with hearing any thing to the 
diſadvantage of others, and Was a behaviour well 
worthy imitation. 

Ir is certainly very ſtupid to endeavour to make 
court to one perſon by ſpeaking ſlightingly of an- 
other; yet it is frequently done, and too often with 
ſucceſs, | 


Bur when people not only take upon them to 
leſlen the merit of every great action, but alſo to 
repreſent it in a manner quite different from the 
truth, I look on a lye that thus murders reputz- 
tion to deſerve equal mr With a ſtab in 
the back. 


"THERE are a ſoit of people, who imagine they 
| | | 0 
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do a very —_ natured aCtion, when they attempt 
to conceal from any one the knowledge of a miſ- 
fortune which they are ſenſible has fallen on him, 
and tell him his affairs are in a proſperous way, 
when, in effect, they are in the moſt deſperate, — 
Lawyers indeed may take this method with their 
clients, for the fake of being ſtil! employed ; but 
when one friend deceives another in this point, it 
is, according to my way of judging, fo far from 
__ kind, that it is the utmoſt cruelty. 


Arx laſt the dreadful certainty mult be revealed, 
and the blow will tall with the more heavy weight, 


by being ſo long ſuſpended : — this, not only my 


on experience, but the obſervation of what others 
have endured, by this miſtaken tenderneſs, has 
fully convinced me of. | 
. 
A PERSON of no more than eo mmon e 


may find words to ſoften the moit harſh intelli- 


gence: — I would have no one too abruptly made 
acquainted with an unexpected evii, becauſe the 
ſurprize of it might be of worſe effect than the 
thing itſelf ; but to keep them in total ignorance, 
and flotter them with hopes, which, ſooner or later, 
will be proved fictitious, will only render the mil- 
fortune more grievous in the end. 


This, and the pretence of keeping peace in 
families, think, are the chief excuſes made for un- 


tiuths in private life: as for thoſe of a more public 


nature, they will tel] you policy exagts it from 


them; that it is not fit the people ſhould be made 


acquainted with what their governors are doing; 
and that if ſecrets of ſtate were once communicated 
at home, they would foon be ſent abroad; and by 
that means the beſt concerted ſchemes might be: 
rendered abortive, 

1 Ir 
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Ir muſt be owned, that there js ſomething ex- 
tremely plauſible in tnis ; and :t, doubtleſs, would 
be very unfit a cobler in his tall ſhould partake of 
the 2reat councils of the nation: but even here, as 
J have already obſerved in other matters, and will 


MH] hold good in all, if what is really truth is unfit 


to be revealed, cannot it be kept private without 
its contrary being impoſed upon the public? — 18 
there a neceſſity that the pooreſt man in any king- 
dom ſhould be made to believe he is in danger, 
w..en no danger threatens ? — Or, that he may fit 

and exerciſe his function with fecurity, when in 
fact there is an enemy at the gates? 


In fine, though all the truth is not on ſome oc- 
eaſions to be made public, there certainly can be 
no emergency in any well- regulated government 
that can juſtify deception, 


In private life, a perſon who 1s obliged, for the 
ſupport of his grandeur, or to put off the payment 
of his debts, to little ſubterfuges, and fabulous 
pretences, is ſoon ſuſpected, and with juſtice too, 


to have been guilty of ſome ill management to 


drive him to that neceſſity ; or elſe that he has a 
latent and premeditated deſign to defraud the 
world: — thoſe in a public capacity are certainly 
liable to the ſame cenſure; and it is not to be 
wondered at, if the commonalty, when it ſo 


happens, loſe for them all that reſpect their birth 


and ſtations would otherwiſe demand, 


NoTHING, indeed, can merit our reſpect, that 
is not dignified with virtue; nor can there be any 
rea) virtue without truth : — it js truth that gives 
a luſtre to all our other good qualities, and the 
man who can deſcend to make a lye on any oc- 


cahon whatcver, forfeits all his pretenſions to ho- 
nour, 
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nour, courage, 'good-nature, and every other va- 
juable diſtinction. 


T LEFT religion out of the detail, becauſe no- 
thing can be more obvious, than that whoever is 
in fact a Chriſtian, dares not be guilty of eſpouſing 


this vice, which, even more than any other, is for- 


bidden in the goſpel ;—they will remember how 


much, and how often, ſimplicity of heart and man- 


ners is there recommended, and who it is that ſays, 
&« Let your yeabe yea; and your nay, nay.” 


I- do not mean that affected plainneſs which. 
the quakers ſo much value themſelves upon, but 
that innate love of truth, which will not ſuffer 
thoſe who are poſſeſſed of it to have recourſe to 
aby evaſions or artifices, to make what is, appear 
as if it were not, and what is not, as if it were. 


Ir report may be depended upon in this point, 
an honeſt Turk pays a more ſtrict obedience to the 
commands of our Saviour, than many of thoſe 


who pretend to believe in him: — this is a point, 


however, I ought to leave to the reverend divines, 
and venture to give it, not only as my own opt- 
nion, but alſo that of the unprejudiced perions who 
compoſe their congregations, that it would better 
become the pulpit, than party invectives. of any. 


kind whatever. 


BuT this is a matter out of the province of 
the FEMALE SPECTATOR; and what I have already 
faid may appear to ſome to have been too preſum- 
ing: but reaſon, and a juſt remonſtrance, ought- 
not to be condemned, let it come from what quar- 
ter ſoever, — Lying is now become in a. manner: 
contagious, and. every attempt to put a ſtop to 

| the. 
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the ſpreading evil, I am certain, will be well te- 
ceived by thoſe free from the infection. 


As for thoſe who are beginning to be tainted 
with it, I would only have them aſk themſelves 


the queſtion, If after having been guilty of falſi- 
. fying the truth, they have the ſame peace in their 


own breaſts which they enjoyed before they 


ſwerved from it? — If they have not been eveiy 


moment in fear of a detection? And if they have 
not felt ſometimes a conſcious pang for having im- 
poſed on che credulity of thoſe who depended on 
them ? 


WHERE there is the leaſt ſenſe of honour or of | 


ſhame remaining, this muſt infallibly be the caſe; 
and there is nothing more demonſtrates a perſon 


to be dead to all good ſentiments, than to be har- 
dened in this deteſtable vice. 


Bes1Des, there is a misfortune attends the 
having made a lye; for as nothing that is fo will 
long remain in credit, a thouſand others muſt be 
invented to excuſe and palliate the former ; and if 
people could but be ſenſible how very fooliſh thev 
look, when obliged to take this method of bring- 
ing themſelves off (as it is called,) the very vanity 
of appearing agreeable would- keep them from 


being guilty of what is ſo injurious to their coun» 


tenances. 


A PURITY of heart, on the contrary, diffuſes 
an open chearfulneſs through all the features, and 
gives a kind of amgelic ſweetneſs even to the 
plaineſt face. | 


In fine, the effects of truth are happy ſere- 
nity within, and a graceful compoſedneſs mos : 
8 ; thoſe 


— 


oſe 
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— thoſe of infincerity, a diſtraction of mind, and 
a contracted gloomy brow, which no forced ſmiles 


have the power to diſguiſe, 


A PERSON of known veracfty ſtamps the ſane- 
tion of an oracle on every word he ſpeaks: —all 


liſten to him with pleaſure, and fear not to be 


called in queſtion for repeating any thing he tells 
them: — his ſingle promiſe, in any affairs he ſhall 
engage in, is of more value than all the  obliga- 
tions drawn in form by notaries : — he is never 
mentioned withcut eſteem and reverence ; — never 
ſeen but with delight: — the image of the Di- 
vinity ſhines in him, and even thoſe who moſt 


hate and ehe truth, are awed and abaſhed be- 


fore it. 


WHEREAS one who has been once detected 
in a lye is for ever after ſuſpected: — if any miſ- 
chief, either to fortune or reputation, has hap- 
pened, by his having falſified th>. truth, he is looked 
upon as dangerous, and his lociety is juſtly 
ſhunned by all who would be ſafe in either: — 
he muſt have vouchers to prove whatever he al- 
ledges, and is hateful even to thoſe who are not 
leſs criminal than himſelf — if he exerts his in- 


ventive talent only in things of no moment, but 


meerly to pleaſe his own humour, or thoſe he may 
happen to be in company with, like the gentle- 
man I mentioned in the beginning of this eſſay, he 
is conſidered as a trifler : — whatever be ſays has 
no manner of weight with thoſe who hear it ; — 
he is neglected while he is preſent, and * at 
when abſent. 


LET any one now look upon theſe two pic- 
tures, and reflect within themſelves, which they 
would with to bear the reſemblance of: — ſure 

there 
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there ate nane in their right ſenſes that would 


Tos moſt addicted to the uttering falſhoods 
would doubtleſs have them believed as facts: — 
the character of probity and truth all would wiſh: 
to maintain, though their actions and words bear 
not the leaſt likeneſs of it. — The matter is, they 
latter themſelves that art will, do all for them they 
defice; and, while gratifying their own vicious 
propenlity, think that nobody diſcovers it in them, 
— But, alas! this is a vanity which will be of ſhort. 


duration; the foul and muddy ground-work will 


appear through all the tinſelled varniſh. wit and 
eloquence can give it, and | the contempt which is 


due to it enſue. 


Tris, therefore, like many other irregulari- 
ties in conduct, requires no more than a ſerious 
conſideration to reform in ourſelves, at. leaſt as to 
the generality of people: — as for thole, indeed, 
who long have made a trade of it, and can ſupport 
their <xtravagancies by no other way, than con- 
tinuing to obiige the patrons who employ them; 
they, I am afraid, muſt be ſet down as incor- 
Tigible; no reflection of their own, no remon- 
ftrance from another, will weigh againſt a preſent 
-intereſt, or bring them back to any ſenſe of ho- 
nour, or of virtue, | 


J Horz, however, that this is the caſe but of a 
few; and if even one of the-reclaimable is ren- 
dered ſo by what I have taken upon me to ad- 
vance, either in this, or any former eſſay, neither 
my labour, nor the encouragement the public has 
given to this undertaking, will be wholly thrown 


away. . 
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Ax p now, courteous readers, I muſt acquaint 
you, tnat our Society had an intention to conclude 
our lucubrations with this book; nor would the 
repeated inſtances of many ſubſcribers to this un- 
dertaking have prevailed with us to continue it; 
becauſe, though we acknowledge the obligations 
we have to their good-nature, we knew not how 
far it might biaſs them to miſtake their private 
opinion for that of the town in general, and we 
were unwilling to be thought too tedious by any. 


Tur we have changed our minds, and con- 
tinued the Speclatorial function yet a little longer, 
is owing to ſome hints we have lately received 
from perſons of the moſt diſtinguiſhed capacities, 
on ſubjects univerſally intereſting, and which we 
have not yet touched upon, who aſſure us, the 

would tranſmit their ſentiments to the world by 
no other channel, | 


TukRE is alſo juſt come to hand a ſecond let- 
ter from Philo-Nature; and another from the 
ingenious Eumenes, with ſome further account of 
the Topſy- Turvy iſland, both which gentlemen 
have already given ſuch proofs of their abilities, 
that it would be the greateſt injuſtice to the pub- 
lic to ſtifle what they have been ſo good to per- 
mit ſhould be communicated. s 


Tre preſent, which one who ſigns himſelf 
Philocletes has made us, of A Mirror for true 
Beauty, deſerves .our acknowledgments; and he 
may aſſure himſelf we ſhall not fail to ſet it be- 
fore the ladies the very firſt opportunity, and in 
ſpite of all the follies of the times, hope that there 


are ſtill a great many will fee themſelves in it with 
Pleaſure, 1 1 


END of the THIRD VOLUME. 
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